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ADVERTISEMENT 


TO THE 


EDITION PUBLISHED BY SIR JOHN HAWKINS, 1760. 


Tue Comprere ANGLER having been written so long 
ago as 1653, although the last publication thereof in the 
life-time of the Authors was in 1676, contains many par- 
ticulars of persons now but little known, and frequent 
allusions to facts, and even modes of living, the memory 
whereof is in a great measure obliterated: a new edition, 
therefore, seemed to require a retrospect to the time when 
the authors lived, an explanation of such passages as an 
interval of more than an hundred years had necessarily 
rendered obscure, together with such improvements in the 
art itself as the accumulated experience of succeeding 
times has enabled us to furnish. 

An Edition, undertaken with this view, is now at- 
tempted, and in a way, it is to be hoped, that may once 
again introduce the Authors to the acquaintance of persons 
of learning and judgment. 

All that the editor requests, in return for the pains he has 
taken, is, that the reader will do him the justice to believe 
that his only motives for the republication of this work 
were a desire to perpetuate the memory of a meek, bene- 
yolent, pious man, and to contribute something to the im- 
provement of an art of which he professes himself a lover. 


Twickenham, April 10, 1760. 


ADVERTISEMENT 
TO 
THE SIXTH EDITION, 
PUBLISHED BY 
Jonn Sipxey Hawkins, Esq. 1797- 


In consequence of the death of the former editor, since 
the publication of the fourth edition of this work in 1784, 
the revision of the present has devolved upon me, his son. 
For the execution of this office he had left behind him 
some corrections and additions, inserted in the margin of 
his copy of the fourth edition; which, though not many, 
have been all made use of on this oceasion from a wish 
that the book might receive the advantage of his last 
corrections. Such of them as he had completed have been 
silently adopted ; but such as were nothing more than 
mere hints, I have reduced into form, and distinguished 
them by the initials J, S, H.; and where these latter are 
continuations of former notes, have precisely marked where 
they stopped in the fourth edition, by placing the initials 
J.H. I have, however, in no instance varied from the 
last of the editions, published in his life, excepting where 
it was warranted by some memorandum of my father’s, or 
by communications from intelligent friends since his de- 
cease, being myself wholly unacquainted with the subject. 


As the plates have, in consequence of the number of 
impressions furnished from them for the preceding editions, 
hecome so worn as to be no longer any ornament to the 
work, it has been found necessary to omit them. Such of 
them, however, as represent the materials for fishing (and 
which fortunately had sustained less injury) have been 
retained; and for the omission of the rest all possible 
amends have been made, by printing the book with a 
better type, and on better paper than could otherwise have 


been afforded. 
J.S. He 


ADVERTISEMENT 


To 
THE SEVENTH EDITION, 
Published by Mr. Bacster in 1808. 


Tuis impression of the CompLerE ANGLER differs from 
the last, in the following particulars : 

1. Sir John Hawkins haying left minutes on the margin 
of his copy of the Fourth Edition, which at once convey 
authority, and serve as materials to a careful editor to 
correct some errors, and add to the information in Sir 
John’s part of the work; it seemed a false delicacy to 
leave his evident designs imperfectly executed by the in- 
compendious expedient of a note upon the text, or a note 
upon a note, not uniformly reaching to all the paragraphs 
affected by the original mistake or deficiency: in this 
edition, therefore, the new information has been incorpo- 
rated with fidelity ; and instead of apprising the reader 
that particular statements are errors, they have been 
radically corrected. 

2. The original Plates to Hawkins’s edition, consisting 
of representations of fishes, illustrative and local views, 
and a head of Cotton, at the time of printing the last 
edition had become so worn, that it was found necessary to 
omit them: new Plates have therefore been engraven to 
illustrate the present edition; and these are not copied 
from former plates, but have been engraven after the 
original drawings of Mr. Wale, and other original pictures. 
But the sketch of Mr. Cotton’s Fishing-house, and the 
view of Pike-pool, by Mr. Smith, as well as the wood- 
cut of the Fishing-house, having been found inaccurate, 
Mr. Samuxr has favoured the Publisher with a finished 
drawing of Pike-pool, and a sketch of the Fishing- house, 
taken by himself on the spot, in the year 1799. Nor are 
the Engravings of Fishes copied from the plates of any 


preceding edition ; they are, in general, actual portraits of 
fish which have been recently captured; and the traits of 
character in each species, diversified as the shape of each, 
the artist has endeavoured to seize. Former editions were 
accompanied with a head of Cotton singly ; the portraits 
of Walton and Hawkins, and also of Dr. Donne, Sir 
Hen. Wotton, Mr. Rd. Hooker, the “ Divine Herbert,” 
and Bishop Sanderson, of whom biographical sketches are 
given in the Life of Walton, are now for the first time 
introduced. Beneath the frontispiece of portraits is copied 
the Autograph adverted to in a note on pa. 68; for which 
purpose, J. S. Hawkins, Esq. in whose possession it is, 
obligingly lent it to the Publisher. The Engravings, with- 
out an exception, are by Mr. Puitip Aupiner, 

3. The looseness and inadequacy of the punctuation 
haying given various passages in the former impressions 
an enigmatical air, particular pains haye, in this, been 
taken with the points, in the confidence that Walton may 
be rendered every where perspicuous, by a punctuation 
accommodated to his style. 

4. In the Life of Walton, several interesting particulars, 
and one essential piece of information, the fruit of the sub- 
sequent researches of Dr, Zouch, are given on his authority. 

5. Additional Notes from esteemed Writers on Angling 
have been inserted. And see, at the end of Chap. V. 
Part I. pa. 200, notice of another alteration intended as an 
improvement. 

6. The Index has been rendered more methodical, as 
well as enlarged. 


81, Strand, 1808. 


ADVERTISEMENT 
To 


THE EIGHTH (deing Bagster's Second) EDITION. 


Tus great encouragement which the last Edition of the 
CompPLerE ANGLER received, has given rise to its pub- 
lication in a form which the Editor hopes will prove still 
more attractive. 

The text of the Work has been carefully collated with 
the Edition of 1676 (the last which was published during 
Walton’s life); and numerous errors, which had crept 
in from time to time, have been corrected in it. 

A very considerable number of Notes also have been 
added; together with some important corrections and 
additions to those of Sir JOHN HAWKINS. The greater 
part of these are marked by enclosures within square 
brackets. For several of them the Publisher is indebted 
to Mr. H. Extis of the British Museum. 

New Portraits of Walton and Cotton, faithfully en- 
graved from the original Pictures, have been likewise 
added ; as well as new portraits of the Fish, copied by 
the Engraver from living subjects. 

The Vignettes inserted throughout, will, of themselves, 
shew the care which has been taken to trace the actual 
scenes of Walton and Cotton’s Dialogues: and the 
sketches in the Dialogues, it will be found, have not been 
more faithful to nature than the Artist. 

By the kindness of two Gentlemen, correct Copies of 
the Autographs of Walton and Cotton have been 
obtained. They have been engraved, with almost all the 
other Plates, by Mr. Partie AuDINET. 

At the end is an Inprx, far more copious than has 
accompanied any former Edition of The Complete Angler. 


May 29th, 1815. 
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LIFE 


OF 


MR. ISAAC WALTON. 


| 


Ls 
T HE excellent Lord Verulam has noted it, as one of the 
great deficiencies of biographical history, that it is, for the 
most part, confined to the actions of kings, princes, and 
great personages, who are necessarily few; while the me- 
mory of less conspicuous, though good men, has been no 
better preserved, than by vague reports, and barren elogies'. 
It is not therefore to be wondered at, if little care has 
been taken to perpetuate the remembrance of the person 
who is the subject of the present enquiry ; and, indeed, 
there are many circumstances that seem to account for 
such an omission ; for neither was he distinguished by his 
rank, or eminent for his learning, or remarkable for the 
performance of any public service ; but as he ever affected 


(1) * De vitis cogitantem subit queedam admiratio, tempora ista nostra 
haud ndsse bona sua; cdm tam rara fit commemoratio et conscriptio 
Vitarum, eorum, qui nostro seculo claruerunt. Etsi enim reges, et qui 
absolutum principatum obtineant, pauci esse possint; principes etiam in 
republica libera (tot rebuspublicis in monarchiam conversis) haud multi; 
uuteunque tamen non defuerunt viri egregii (licet sub regibus) qui meliora 
merentur, quam incertam et vagam memoria sua famam aut elogia arida 
et jejuna.” De Augmentis Scientiarum, lib, II. cap. 7. 
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a retired life, so was he noted, only, for an ingenious, 
humble, good man. 

However, to so eminent a degree did he possess the 
qualities above ascribed to him, as to afford a very jus- 
tifiable reason for endeavouring to impress upon the minds 
of mankind, by a collection of many scattered passages 
concerning him, a due sense of their value and importance. 

Isaac, or, as he used to write it, Izaak WaLtTon, was 
born at Stafford, in the month of August 1593. The 
Oxford Antiquary, who has thus fixed the place and year 
of his nativity, has left us no memorials of his family’, nor 
even hinted where or how he was educated; but has only 
told us, that before the year 1643, Walton was settled, 
and followed the trade of a sempster, in London’*. 

From his own writings, then, it must be, that the cir- 
cumstances attending his life must, in a great measure, 
come; and, as oceasions offer, a proper use will be made 
of them ; nevertheless a due regard will be paid to some 
traditional memoirs, which (besides that they contain- 
nothing improbable) the authority of those to whom we 
stand indebted for them, will not allow us to question. 

His first settlement in London, as a shop-keeper, 
was in the Royal Burse in Cornhill, built by Sir Thomas 
Gresham, and fished in 1567. In this situation he 
could scarcely be said to have had elbow-room ; for the 
shops over the Burse were but seven feet and a half long, 
and five wide*; yet here did he carry on his trade, till some 
time before the year 1624; when ‘ he dwelt on the north 
« side of Fleet-street, in a house two doors west of the end 
“ of Chancery-lane, and abutting on a messuage known by 
“€ the sign of the Harrow’. Now the old timber-house 
at the south-west corner of Chancery-lane, in Fleet-street, 
till within these few years, was known by that sign: it is 


(1) [He was born August the 9th, and baptized, as appears from the 
parish register of St. Mary, Stafford, September the 2ist, 1599. Hiw 
father, Jervis Walton, died in February 1596, when Isaac was little more 
than two years old.) 

2) Athen. Oxon. Vol. L. 305. 

3) Ward's Life of Sir Thomas Gresham, p. 12. 
A) Ibid. 

(5) Ex vet. chartd penes me, 
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therefore beyond doubt that Walton lived at the very next 
door. And in this house, - 


he is—in the deed above referred to, which bears date 1624 
—said to have followed the trade of a Linen-draper. It 
further appears by that deed, that the house was in the 
Joint occupation of Isaac Walton, and John Mason, hosier ; 
whence we may conclude, that half a shop was sufficient 
for the business of Walton. 

A citizen of this age would almost as much disdain to 
admit of a tenant for half his shop, as a knight would to 
ride double ; though the brethren of one of the most ancient 
orders in the world were so little above this practice, that 
their common seal was the device of two riding on one 
horse®*. A more than gradual deviation from that parsi- 
monious character, of which this is a ludicrous instance, 


(6) The Knights Templars. Ashmole’s Instit. of the Order of the Garter, 
p- 55. See the seal at the end of Matt. Paris Hist. dnglicana, edit.1640. 
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hastened the grandeur, and declension, of that fraternity ; 
and it is rather to be wished than hoped, that the vast 
increase of the trade of this country, and an aversion from 
the frugal manners of our forefathers, may not be produc- 
tive of similar consequences to this nation in general. 

I conjecture, that about 1632 he married; for in that 
year I find him living in a house in Chancery-lane, a few 
doors higher up, on the left hand, than the former, and 
described by the occupation of a sempster' or milliner. 
The former of these might be his own proper trade; and 
the latter, as being a feminine occupation, might probably 
be carried on by his wife: she, it appears, was Anne 
the daughter of Thomas Ken, of Furnival’s Inn*, and 
sister of Thomas, afterwards Dr. Ken, bishop of Bath and 
Wells, one of the seven that were sent to the Tower, and 
who at the Revolution was deprived, and died in retirement. 
Walton seems to have been as happy in the-married state, 
as the society and friendship of a prudent and pious woman 
of great endowments could make him; and that Mrs. 
Walton was such a one, we may conclude from what will 
be said of her hereafter?. 

About 1643 he left London, and, with a fortune very 
far short of what would now be called a competency‘, seems 
to have retired altogether from business ; at which time (to 
use the words of Wood) “ finding it dangerous for honest 
‘men to be there, he left that city, and lived sometimes at 
“ Stafford®, and elsewhere; but mostly in the families of 
a ae 


(1) Ex vet. charté penes me. 

(2) (* 1651. June 12. Mr. Thomas Ken of Furnivals Inne, the 
Sherriffs Attorney Accomptant, died.”  Smith’s Cat. of Persons de- 
ceased. MS. Sloan. Brit, Mus. 886.) 

(3) [From one or two entries in the Parish Register of St. Dunstan 
Fleet-street there is reason to believe that Walton was twice married ; 
a circumstance that has hitherto escaped his Biographers. Of his first 
wife nothing is now known, but that her christian name was Rachell: 

“ Aug. 25. 1640. Rachell wife of Isaack Walton was buried,” By 
this lady he had two sons: Henry, baptized October 12. and buried 
October 17. 1632; and another son of the same name, baptized March 
21. 1634. who was buried Dec. 4, following. See Bliss's ed. of the 
Athen. Oxon.) 

4) See his Wall, at the end of the Life. 

5) [He retired to a small estate in Staffordshire, not far from the 
town of Stafford. His loyalty made him obnoxious to the ruling 
powers; and we are assured by himself, (in his Life of Sanderson,) that 
he was a sufferer during the time of the civil wars, The nae 

is 
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“the eminent clergymen of England, of whom he was 
“ much beloved®.”” 

While he continued in London, his favourite recreation 
was angling, in which he was the greatest proficient of his 
time ; and indeed, so great were his skill and experience in 
that art, that there is scarce any writer on the subject since his 
time, who has not made the rules and practice of Walton his 
very foundation. It is therefore with the greatest propriety 
that Langbaine calls him “the common father of all anglers?.”” 

The river that he seems mostly to have frequented for 
this purpose was the Lea, which has its source above Ware in 
Hertfordshire, and falls into the Thames a little below Black- 
Wall*; unless we will suppose that the vicinity of the New 
River? to the place of his habitation, might sometimes tempt 
him out with his friends, honest Nat. and R. Roe, whose loss 
he so pathetically mentions", to spend an afternoon there. 

In the year 1662, he was by death deprived of the solace 
and comfort of a good wife, as appears by the following 
monumental inscription in the chapel of Our Lady, in the 
cathedral church of Worcester. 

EXTERRIS 
D. 
M. S. 
HERE LYETH BURIED 
so much as could dye of 
ANNE, the Wife of IZAAK WALTON; 
who was a Woman of remarkable Prudence, 
and of the Primitive Piety ; 
her great, and general Knowledge 
being adorned with such true Humility, 
and blest with so much Christian Meekness, 
as made her worthy of a more memorable Monument. 
She dyed (alas that she is dead!) 
the 17th of April, 1662, Aged 52. 
Study to be like her. 


his being instrumental in preserving the lesser George, which belonged 
to Charles II. is related in Ashmole’s History of the Order of the Garter, 
p. 228, see also Plot’s History of Staffordshire, chap. viii. § 77. Zouch.] 

(6) Athen. Oron. Vol. I. 305. 

(7) Lives of the English Dramatic Poets, art. Cha. Cotton, Esq. 

(8) See Chap. XIX. note. 

(9) That great work, the bringing water from’ Chadwell and Amwell, in 
Hertfordshire, to London, by means of the trench called the New River, 
was completed on Michaelmas day, 1613. Stow’s Survey, fol. 1633. p. 12. 

(10) Preface to Complete Angler. 
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Living, while in London, in the parish of St. Dunstan 
in the West, whereof Dr, John Donne, dean of St. Paul’s, 
was vicar, he became of course a frequent hearer of that 
excellent preacher, and, at length, (as he himself expresses! 
it,) his convert. Upon his decease® in 1631, Sir Henry 
Wotton (of whom mention will be made hereafter) requested 
Walton to collect materials for a Life of the Doctor, which 
it seems Sir Henry had undertaken to write?: but Sir Henry 
dying before he had completed the life, Walton undertook 
it himself; and in the year 1640 finished, and published it 
with a Collection of the Doctor's Sermons, in folio. As 
soon as the book came out, a complete copy was sent as a 
present to Walton, by Mr. John Donne, the doctor’s son, 
afterwards doctor of laws; and one of the blank leaves 
contained his letter to Mr, Walton : the letter is yet extant, 
and in print‘, and is a handsome and grateful acknowledge- 
ment of the honour done to the memory of his father. 

Doctor King, afterwards bishop of Chichester, in a 
letter to the author, thus expresses himself concerning this 
Life: ‘I am glad that the general demonstration of his 
“ [Doctor Donne’s} worth was so fairly preserved, and 
“ represented to the world, by your pen, in the history of 
his life; indeed so well, that, beside others, the best critic 
“ of our later time, Mr. John Hales of Eaton, affirmed to 
“me, he had not seen a life written with more advantage 
“to the subject, or reputation to the writer, than that of 
** Doctor Donne®.” 

Sir Henry Wotton dying in 1639, Walton was impor- 
tuned by bishop King to undertake the writing his Life also ; 
and, as it should seem by a circumstance mentioned m the 


(1) Ferses of Walton at the end of Dr. Donne's Life. 

(2) Walton attended Dr. Donne in his last sickness; and was present 
when he consigned his Sermons and numerous Papers to the care of 
Dr. Henry King, who was promoted to the See of Chichester in 1641. 
Zouch. 

(8) See Reliquia Wottonianee, Octavo, 1685. p. 360. 

(4) In Peck’s Desiderata Curiosa, Vol. ¥, lib, VI. p. 24. In the year 
1714, the very book, with the original manuscript letter, was in the 
hands of the Rey. Mr. Borradale, rector of Market-Deeping, in the 
county of Lincoln. 

(5) Bishop King’s Letter to Walton before the Colleetion of the Lives, 
in 1670. 
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margin, it was finished about 1644°. Notwithstanding 
which, the earliest copy 1 have yet been able to meet with 
is that prefixed to a Collection of Sir Henry's Remains, 
undoubtedly made by Walton himself, intitled Reliquice 
Wottoniane, and by him, in 1651, dedicated to Lady Mary 
Wotton and her three daughters; though in a subsequent 
edition in 1685, he has recommended them to the patronage 
of a more remote relation of the author, namely, Philip earl 
of Chesterfield. 

The Precepts of Angling—meaning thereby the Rules 
and Directions for taking Fish with a Hook and Line—till 
Walton’s time, having hardly ever been reduced to writing, 
Were propagated from age to age chiefly by tradition; but 
Walton, whose benevolent and communicative temper appears 
in almost every line of his writings, unwilling to conceal 
from the world those assistanees which his long practice and 
experience enabled him, perhaps the best of any man of his 
time, to give, in the year 1653, published, in a very elegant 
manner, his Complete Angler, or Contemplative Man's 
Recreation, in small duodecimo, adorned with exquisite 
cuts of most of the fish mentioned in it. The artist who 
engraved them has been so modest as to conceal his name : 
but there is great reason to suppose they are the work of 
Lombart, who is mentioned in the Sculpfura of Mr. Evelyn; 
and also that the plates were of steel. 

And let no man imagine, that a work on such a subject 
must necessarily be unentertaining, or trifling, or even un- 
instructive; for the contrary will most evidently appear, 
from a perusal of this excellent piece, which—whether we 
consider the elegant simplicity of the style, the ease and 
unaffected humour of the dialogue, the lovely scenes which 
it delineates, the enchanting pastoral poetry which it 
contains, or the fine morality it so sweetly inculeates—has 
hardly its fellow in any of the modern languages. 

The truth is, that there are few subjects so barren as 
not to afford matter of delight, and even of instruction, if 


(6) It is certain that Hooker's Life was written about 1664 ; and 
Walton says, in his Epistle before the Lives, that “there was an interval of 
“ twenty years between the writing of Hooker's Life and IWotton’s, which 
“ fixes the date of the latter to 1644."” 
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ingeniously treated: Montaigne has written an essay on 
Coaches, and another on Thumbs ; and our own nation has 
produced many men, who, from a peculiar felicity in their 
turn of thinking, and manner of writing, have adorned, and 
even dignified, themes the most dry and unpromising. Many 
would think that time ill employed, which was spent in 
composing a treatise on the art of shooting in the long bow; 
and how few lovers of horticulture would expect entertain- 
ment from a discourse of Sallads! and yet the Torophilus 
of Roger Ascham, and the Acetaria of Mr. Evelyn, have 
been saaired and commended by the best judges of literature. 

But that the reader may determine for himself, how 
much our author has contributed to the improvement of 
piscatory science, and how far his work may be said to be 
an original, it will be necessary for him to take a view of the 
state of angling at the time when he wrote; and that he 
may be the better able to do this, he will consider, that, till 
the time of the Reformation, although the clergy, as well 
regular as secular—on account of their leisure, and because 
the canon law forbad them the use of the sanguinary recre- 
ations of hunting, hawking, and fowling—were the great 
proficients in angling, yet none of its precepts were committed 
to writing ; and that, from the time of the introduction of 
printing into this kingdom, to that of the first publication 
of Walton’s book, in 1653, an interval of more than one 
hundred and fifty years, only five books on this subject had 
been given to the world; of the four latest, some mention 
is made in the margin'; but the first of that number, as 


(1) “ A Booke of fishing with hooke and line, and of all other 
“ instruments thereunto belonging. Another of sundrie engines and 
“traps to take polecats, buzzards, rats, mice, and all other kinds of 
“ vermine and beasts whatsoever, most profitable for all warriners, and 
“such as delight in this kind of sport and pastime, made by L. M. to, 
“ London, 1590, 1596, 1600. 

It appears by a variety of evidence, that the person meant by these 
initials was one Leonard Mascall, an author who wrote on planting and 
grafting, and also on cattle. Vide infra, Chap. IX. 

Approved Experiments touching Fish and Fruit, to be regarded by the 
Lovers of Angling, by Mr. John Taverner, in Quarto, 1600, 

The Secrets of Angling, a poem, in three books, by J.D. Esq. 
Octavo, 1613. Mention is made of this book, in a note on a passage in 
the ensuing dialogues: and there is reason to think, that it is the foun- 

dation 
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Well on account of its quaintness as antiquity, and because 
it is not a little characteristic of the age when it was written, 
deserves to be particularly distinguished. This tract, in- 
titled, The Treatyse of Fysshynge wyth an Angle, makes 
part of a book, like many others of that early time, without 
a title; but which, by the colophon, appears to have been 
printed at Westminster, by Wynkyn de Worde, 1496, in a 
small folio, containing a treatise on hawking; another, on 
hunting, in verse,—the latter taken, as it seems, from a 
Tract, on that subject, written by old Sir Tristram, an 
forester, cited in the Forest Laws of Manwood, 
in sundry places; a book wherein is determined 
the Lygnage of Cote Armures ; the above-mentioned treatise 
of fishing; and the method of Blasynge of Armes. 

The book printed by Wynkyn de Worde is, in truth, a 
republication of one known, to the curious, by the name of 
the “ Book of St. Alban’s,”’ it appearing by the colophon 
to have been printed there, in 1486, and, as it seems, with 
Caxton’s letter’. Wynkyn de Worde’s impression has the 
addition of the treatise of fishing ; of which only it concerns 
us to speak. 

The several tracts contained in the aboye-mentioned two 
impressions of the same book, were compiled by Dame 
Julyans (or Juliana) Berners, Bernes, or Barnes; prioress 
of the nunnery of Sopwell, neat St. Alban’s; a lady of a 
noble family—and celebrated, for her learning and accom- 
plishments, by Leland, Bale, Pits, bishop Tanner, and 
others. And the reason for her publishing it, in the manner 
it appears in, she gives us in the following words: @no for 
by cause that this present treatyse sholve not come to the honpps 
of cche pole persone tohyche twolbe nesive it, pf it torre enprpntea 


dation of a treatise, intitled, The whole Art of Angling, published in 
Quarto, 1656, by the well-known Gervase Markham, as part of his 
Country Contentmonts, or Husbandman’s Recreations, since he confesses, 
that the substance of his book was originally in rhyme. Of Markham’s 
book, a specimen is given in a note on page 103. 

Barker's Art of Angling, printed in 12mo. in 1651, and again. in 4to. 
in 1653. A third edition was published in 1659, under the altered title 
of Barker's Delight, or the Art of Angling. See Accounts of the Author, 
infra, 

(2) Vide Biographia Britannica, Art. Caxton, note L, wherein the 
author, Mr. Oldys, has given a copious account of the book, and a cha- 
racter of the lady who compiled it, 
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allone by itself and put in a Iptplt plauntler; therefore 3) have 
Compplyd it in a grster uolume, of Dpuerse bokys concernpnge to 
gentylt and noble mes, to the entent that the forsapy pole persones 
twhpche sholve Hane but (ptyll mesure in the sayd Dysporte of 
fosshynge, sholde not by his meane utterly ppotrope it, 

And as to the treatise itself, it must be deemed a great 
typographical curiosity, as well for the wooden sculpture 
copied from thence, and here exhibited, 


and which in the original immediately follows the title, as 
for the orthography and the character in which it is printed. 
And, with respect to the subject matter thereof, it begins 
—With a comparison of fishing with the diversions of 
hunting, hawking, and fowling,—which, the authoress shews, 
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are attended with great inconveniences and disappointments ; 
whereas in fishing, if his sport fail him, the Angler, says 
she, atte the (test, hath bis holsom tualke, and mery at his ease, 
a stvete apee of the stort: smtoure of the mecne floures, that 
makpth him hungry; he bereth the melonpous armonp of folvies; 
he seeth the ponge stoannes, herons, puckes, cotes, and many other 
fotvles, topth thepr bropes; tobpche me sempth better than alle 
the noyse of houndys, the blastes of hornps, anv the sccpe of foulis, 
Fhat hunters, fatokeners, and foulers can make, And if the Anglee 
take fpsshe; surely, thenne, is there noo man mevier than be is in 
bis spyrpte. 

At the beginning of the directions, How the angler is to 
make his harnays, or tackle, he is thus instructed to provide a 
Rod: Any how ve shall make your roppe craftly, here 3 shalt 
techt pou, We shall kytee bettueene Dyahelmas anv Candylmas, 
a faye stafte, of a fabom and an fhalfe Longe and arme-grete, of 
haspll, toyllotwe, or ape; and bethe hyn in an hote OUpN, AND sette 
Hym cup; thenne, ete hym cole ano orye a moneth, Take 
thenne ano frette' bpm, faste, twpth a cotkeshote corpe; and 
bende bpm to a fourme, or an eupn square grete tree, Take, 
theme, a plummer's tuire, that is cuen ann strepte, and sharpe at 
the ong endes an hete the sharpe ende ina charcole fpre tilt it be 
tobpte, and brenne the staffe thertopth thorugh, euce strepre in the 
pythe at bothe endes, tyll they mete; and after that brenne ym in 
the nether end topth a byrae broche? and twprh other broches, 
Sche gretter than other, and curr the grettest the laste; so that 
ve make pour hole, ape, tapre twrre, Chenne lete hy pe Stell, 
and kele thoo Dapess unfrette? hym ethene, and Iete hym drpe in an 
Hous roof, in the smoke tpll hr be thnigh ope, In the same 
stason, take a fayr perde of greny haspll, and beth him eum ano 
ateepahte, ano lete it Deve tith the staffe; and tohan they ben Drpe, 
quake the perde metz unto the hole in the staffe unto halfe tie length 
of the staffe; anu to perfourme that other half of the croppe,—take 
a fap shote of blacke thornn, crabbe tree, meneler, or of fenvpre, 
Rptte tn the same season, and tell bethyo and steeyaht:, aun 
fritte thepm togpper fetely, soo that the ccoppe mape fustly entre 
alf into the sapo holes thenne shaue pour staffe, and make hym 


(1) ice. tye it atout: the substantive plural, frets of a lute, is formed 
of this verb. 
(2) A bird-spit. (3) Untie it. 
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tapre torres then vyprell the staffe at bothe endes twith long hopis 
of prem, or laton, in the clennest twist, topth a JPpke at the necher 
tnde, Fastnpd with a rennpnge vpcr, to take in and out pour croppes 
thenne set pour croppe an handfull toithin the ouer ende of pour 
staffe, in suche tise that it be as bigge there as in ony other place 
about; thenne arme pour croppe at thoucr ende, dotnet to the 
frette, twpth a tyne of vf beeres, and dubbe the {pne, and frette it 
faste in the topp? topth a botv: to fasten on pour tyne; anv thus 
shall ye make pou a ropve soo prevy, that pe map tualke thertopth s 
and three shall noo man topte toherr abctote pr goo, 

Speaking of the Barbel, she says: Thr Barbpll is a stocte 
fysshe; but it is a quasp meete, and a perpllous for mannps 
bony, For, compnly, he peupth an intropurton to the febies: 
and pE he be eten ratuc', he map be cause of mannys dethe, wohyche 
hath oft be seen, And of the Carp, that itis a Depntous Fysshe, 
but there ben but fer in Englonde, And therefore J twrpte the 
lasse of hym. fe is an eupll fpsshe to take, SFor be is soo 
stronge cnarmpd in the miouthe, that cher: mape noo turke harnapys 
hold bym, 

And as touchynge his baytes, J have but ptpll knotvlevge of 
ft, Gnd me {were loth to turyte more thin J knofwe anv have 
proupd, But toell J twote, that the revve tworme and the menotw 
ben goo baptes for hym at all tpmes, as J have herve sape of 
persones credpble, and also founde turpten in bokes of credence”, 

For taking the Pike, this lady directs her readers in the 
following terms, viz. 

Take a conlynge hoke; and take a Roche, or a frrssh: Wee 


(Q) The usage of the fourteenth century, at which this caution is 
levelled, cannot at this day but fill us with astonishment. What is it to 
manducate and take into our stomachs the flesh of any animal without 
any kindof culinary preparation, but to feed like cannibals! The reflection 
on this practice operated so strongly on the mind of the Hon. Robert 
Boyle, that he speaks in terms of abhorrence of the eating of raw oysters, 
in a book eutitled, Reflections, &c. which hereafter will be mentioned. 

The nearest approach, excepting the instance above, which in this 
age of rational refinement we make to the sayage practice that gives 
occasion to this note, is the eating of salted or pickled herrings or 
anchovies; hut for this it may be said in excuse, that there may 
possibly be in salt some principle similar, in its operation on certain 
bodies, to fire; at least, we find that the purposes of culinary fire are 
sufficiently answered in the process of curing herrings. 

(2) Considering the time when this book was written, we may con- 
clude, that these could be hardly any other tha Monkish manuscripts. 
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fyMgs and a topre topth an hole in the ene, and put it imat the 
Mouth, and out at the caplle, votwne by the ringe of the fresshe Wee 
tpng; and thenne put the tyne of pour hoke in after, and Dratue the 
Hoke into the cheke of the frreshe Weeryngs then put a plumbe of 
Tene upon your Ipne a perde fonge from pour hoke, and aflote in mp 
toape bettoene; and caste it ina pytte tohere the Pyke usyth: anv 
this is the beste and moost surest craft: of takynae the JDpke, 
Another manece takynge of hym there is: take a frosshe*, anv 
put if om pour hoke, at the necke, bettwene the skynne and the boop, 
on the backe half and put om a flote a perve therefro, and caste it 
tobeve the Dyke hauntpth, and pe shall haue hym, Another manere; 
Take the same bapte, and put it in asa fetiva, and caste it in the 
{water fuprh a corde and a corke, and pe shall not fayl of hym, And 
vE pe pst to hane a goon sporte, thenne tye the corve to a gose fotes 
and pe shall se gove halynge, whether the wose or the Dpke shall 
have the better, 

The directions for making flies, contained in this book, are, 
as one would expect, very inartificial : we shall therefore only 
add, that the authoress advises the angler to be provided with 
twelve different sorts; between which and Walton’s twelve‘, 
the difference is so very small, as well in the order as the man= 
ner of describing them, that there cannot remain the least doubt 
but he had seen, and attentively perused, this antient treatise, 

The book concludes with some general cautions, among 
which are these that follow; which at least serve to shew, 
how long Angling has been looked on as an auxiliary to 
contemplation. 

Also pr shall not use this forsapp crafty apsporte, for no cout- 
tpstnes, to the cicrzaspnae and sparpnge of pour money oonlp; bur 
pryneppally for pour solace, and to cause the helthe of pour bony, 
and sprepally of pour souls: for thanne pe purpoos to goo on pour 
Dysportes in fysshynge, ve twoll not despre aretly many persons 
{opth pou, thpche mpghte lett pou of pour game, And thenne pe 
may serue Gov, Deuotwtty, in sapenge affectuouslp poure custumable 
prayer”; and, thus Dopnge, pz shall eschetoe and vopde manp vices, 

But to return to the last-mentioned work of our author, 
The Complete Angler: it came into the world® attended 


(8) Or Frog. Minsheu’s Dictionary. (4) Vide, infra, Chap.V. 

(5) A note of the pious simplicity of former times, which united 
prayer with recreation, 

(6) [On inspection of the first edition of Walton, this appears to be a 
mistake; the Commendatory Verses, sent to compliment the Author on 
the appearance of the first, were not prefixed till the second edition.] 
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with Encomiastic Verses by several writers of that day; 
and had in the title-page, though Walton thought proper to 
omit it in the future editions, this apposite motto : 


« Simon Prren said, I go a fishing; and they said, we 
also will go with thee.” John 21. 3. 


And here occasion is given us to remark, that the cir- 
cumstance of time, and the distracted state of the kingdom 
at the period when the book was written, reaching indeed to 
the publication of the third edition thereof, are evidences 
of the author’s inward temper and disposition; for who— 
but a man whose mind was the habitation of piety, prudence, 
humility, peace and chearfulness—could delineate such a 
charaeter as that of the principal interlocutor in this dialogue; 
and make him reason, contemplate, instruct, converse, jest, 
sing, and recite verses, with that sober pleasantry, that 
unlicentious hilarity that Piscator does? and this, too, at 
a time when the whole kingdom was in arms; and confusion 
and desolation were carried to an extreme sufficient to have 
excited such a resentment against the authors of them, as 
might have soured the best temper, and rendered it, in no 
small degree, unfit for social intercourse'. 

If it should be objected, that what is here said may be 
equally true of an indolent man, or of a mind insensible to 
all outward accidents, and devoted to its own ease and 
gratification,—to this it may be answered, that the person 
here spoken of was not such a man: on the contrary, in 
sundry views of his character, he appéars to have been 
endowed both with defivity and industry; an industrious 
tradesman ; industrious in collecting biographical memoirs 
and historical facts, and in rescuing from oblivion the memory 
and writings of many of his learned friends: and, surely, 
against the suspicion of insensibility HE must stand acquitted, 
who appears to have had the strongest attachments, that 
could consist with christian charity, both to opinions and 
men; to episcopacy, to the doctrines, discipline, and the 


(1) This kind of resentment we cannot better estimate, than by a 
comparison thereof with its opposite affection, whatever we may call it; 
which in one instance, to wit, the restoration of King Charles IT. had 
such an effect upon Mr, Oughtred, the mathematician, that, for joy on 
receiving the news that the parliament had voted the king’s return, he 
expired. 
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liturgy of the established church ; and to those divines and 
others that favoured the civil and ecclesiastical constitution 
of this: country,—the subversion whereof, it was his mis- 
fortune both to see and feel. Seeing, therefore, that 
amidst the public calamities, and in a state of exile from 
that city where the earliest and dearest of his connections 
had been formed, he'was thus capable of enjoying himself 
in the manner he appears to have done; patiently sub- 
mitting to those evils which he could not prevent,—we 
must pronounce him to have been an illustrious exemplar 
of the private and social virtues, and upon the whole a 
wise and good man. 

To these remarks, respecting the moral qualities of 
Walton, I add, that his mental endowments were so con- 
siderable as to merit notice; it is true, that his stock of 
learning, properly so called, was not great; yet were his 
attainments in literature far beyond what could be expected 
from a man bred to trade, and not to a learned profession ; 
for let it be remembered, that—besides being well versed in 
the study of the holy scriptures, and the writings of the 
most eminent divines of his time—he appears to have been 
well acquainted with history, ecclesiastical, civil, and natural ; 
to have acquired a very correct judgment in poetry; and 
by phrases of his own combination and invention, to have 
formed a style so natural, intelligible, and elegant, as to have 
had more admirers than successful imitators. 

And although, in the prosecution of his design to teach 
the contemplative man the art of angling, there is a plainness 
and simplicity of discourse, that indicates little more than 
bare instruction,—yet is there intermingled with it wit and 
gentle reprehension; and we may in some instances dis- 
cover, that though he professes himself no friend to scoffing, 
he knew very well how to deal with scoffers, and to defend 
his art, as we see he does, against such as attempted to 
degrade it; and particularly against those two persons in 
the dialogue, Auceps and Venator, who affected to fear a 
long and watery discourse in defence of his art—the former 
of whom he puts to silence, and the other he converts and 
takes for his pupil. 

What reception in general the book met with, may be 
naturally inferred from the dates of the subsequent editions 
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thereof; the second came abroad in 1655, the third in 
1664, the fourth in 1668, and the fifth and last in 1676. 
It is pleasing to trace the several variations which the 
author from time to time made in these subsequent editions, 
as well by adding new facts and discoveries, as by enlarging 
on the more entertaining parts of the dialogue: And so 
far did he indulge himself in this method of improvement, 
that, besides that in the second edition he has introduced 
a new interlocutor, to wit, Auceps, a falconer, and by 
that addition gives a new form to the dialogue; he from 
thence takes occasion to urge a variety of reasons in fayour 
of Ais art, and to assert its preference as well to hawkin, 
as hunting, The third and fourth editions of his bool 
have several entire new chapters; and the fifth, the last of 
the editions published in his life-time, contains no less than 
eight chapters more than the first, and twenty pages more 
than the fourth'. 

Not haying the advantage of a learned education, it 
may seem unaccountable that Walton so frequently cites 
authors that have written only in Latin, as Gesner, Cardan, 
Aldrovandus, Rondeletius, and even Albertus Magnus; 
but here it may be observed, that the voluminous history 
of animals, of which the first of these was author, is in 
effect translated into English by Mr. Edward opsel, a 
learned divine; chaplain, as it seems—in the church of 
St. Botolph, Aldersgate—to Dr. Neile, dean of Westminster. 
The translation was published in 1658, and—containing in 
it numberless particulars concerning frogs, serpents, cater- 
pillars, and other animals, though not of fish, extracted 
from the other writers above named, and others with their 
names to the respective facts—it furnished Walton with a 
great variety of intelligence, of which in the later editions 
of his book he has carefully availed himself; it was therefore 


(1)_ [Three editions of Walton's Angler were published in 1750, 1759, 
and 1772, by Moses Browne, a person who rose by his own merit from 
the humble occupation of a pen-cutter to the station of a respectable Divine 
of the Church of England. Under the notion, however, of “ filing off 
“ something of that rust and uncouthness which time fixes on the most 
* curious and finished things," Mr. Browne made many alterations in the 
Dialogue as well as in the poetry of the work, with little taste though 
with considerable trouble.] 
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through the medium of this translation alone, that he was 
enabled to cite the other authors mentioned above; vouching 
the authority of the original writers, in like manner as he 
elsewhere does Sir Francis Bacon, whenever occasion occurs 
to mention his Na/ural History, or any other of his works. 
Pliny was translated to his hand by Dr. Philemon Holland, 
as were also Janus Dubravius De Piscinis & Piscium Naturé, 
and Lebault’s Maison Rustique, so often referred to by him 
in the course of his work. 

Nor did the reputation of the Complete Angler subsist 
only in the opinions of those for whose use it was more 
peculiarly caleulated; but even the learned, either from the 
known character of the author, or those internal evidences 
of judgment and veracity contained in it, considered it as 
a work of merit, and for various purposes referred to its 
authority: Doctor Thomas Fuller in his Worthies, when- 
ever he has occasion to speak of fish, uses his very words. 
Doctor Plot, in his History of Staffordshire, has, on the 
authority of our author, related two of the instances of 
the voracity of the Pike, mentioned Part I. Chap 8.; and 
confirmed them by two other signal ones, that had then 
lately fallen out in that county. 

These are testimonies, in favour of Walton’s authority 
in matters respecting fish and fishing. And it will hardly be 
thought a diminution of that of Fuller, to say, that he was 
acquainted with, and a friend of the person whom he thus 
implicitly commends: a fact which the following relation of 
a conference between them sufficiently proves. 

Fuller, as we all know, wrote a Chw'ch History, which, 
soon after its publication—Walton—having read—applied 
to the author for some information touching Hooker, whose 
Life he was then about to write. Upon this occasion Fuller, 
knowing how intimate Walton was with several of the 
bishops and ancient clergy, asked his opinion of it, and what 
reception it met with among his friends? Walton answered, 
that “he thought it would be acceptable to all tempers, 
“ because there were shades in it for the warm, and sunshine 
* for those of a cold constitution: that with youthful readers, 
“ the facetious parts would be profitable to make the serious 
“more palatable, while some reverend old readers might 
“fancy themselves in his History of the Church as in a 
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« flower garden, or one full of evergreens.” —* And why not,’ 
said Fuller, ‘ the Church History so decked, as well as the 
© Chureh itself at a most holy season, or the Tabernacle of 
© old at the feast of boughs.’ “That was but fora season,” 
said Walton: ‘ in your feast of boughs, they may conceive, 
“© we are so overshadowed throughout, that the parson is 
“‘ more seen than his congregation,—and this, sometimes, 
* invisible to its own acquaintance, who may wander in the 
search till they are lost in the labyrinth.”.—‘ Oh,’ said 
Fuller, ‘the very children of our Israel may find their 
© way out of this wilderness.’ —* True,” replied Walton, “ as, 
indeed, they have here such a Moses to conduct them'.”’ 

To pursue the subject of the Biographical Writings— 
about two years after the Restoration, Walton wrote the Life 
of Mr. Richard Hooker, author of the Ecclesiastical Polity. 
He was enjoined to undertake this work by his friend Doctor 
Gilbert Sheldon*, afterwards archbishop of Canterbury; 
who, by the way, was an angler. Bishop King, in a letter 
to the author’, says of this Life: ‘I have often seen Mr. 
*© Hooker with my father, who was after bishop of London ; 
*€ from whom, and others at that time, I have heard most of 
“ the material passages which you relate in the history of 
“his life.’’ Sir William Dugdale, speaking of the three 
posthumous books of the Ecclesiastical Polity, refers the 
reader “ to that seasonable historical discourse, lately 
© compiled and published, with great judgment and inte- 
*< grity, by that much deserving person, Mr. Isaac Walton '.’’ 
In this Life we are told, that Hooker, while he was at 
college, made a visit to the famous Doctor Jewel, then 
bishop of Salisbury, his good friend and patron: An account 
of the bishop’s reception of him, and behaviour at his 
departure—as it contains a lively picture of his simplicity 


(1) From a manuscript Collection of diverting sayings, stories, charae~ 
ters, &c. in verse and prose, made about the year 1686, by Charles Cotton, 
Esq. some time in the library of the Earl of Halifax, Vide Biographia 
Britannica, 2061, note P. in margine, 

The editors of the above work have styled this eolloquy a witty confa- 
bulation, but it seems remarkable for nothing but its singularity, which 
vonsists in the starting of a metaphor, and hunting it down. 

(2) Walton's Epist. to the reader of the Lives, in 8yo. 1670. 

(3) Before the Lives. 

(4) Short View of the late Troubles in England, fol. 1681, p. 39. 
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und goodness, and of the plain manners of those times—is 
given in the notes. 

The Life of Mr. George Herlert, as it stands the 
fourth and last in the volume wherein that and the three 
former are collected, seems to have been written the next 
after Hooker’s : it was first published in duodecimo, 1670. 
Walton professes himself to have been a stranger as to the 
person of Herbert®; and though he assures us his life of 
him was a free-will-offering?, it abounds with curious 
information, and is no way inferior to any of the former. 

Two of these Lives; viz. those of Hooker and Herbert, 
we are told, were written under the roof of Walton’s 
good friend and patron, Dr. George Morley bishop of 
Winchester®; which particular seems to “agree with 
Wood's account, that, “ after his quitting London, he 
“lived mostly in the families of the eminent clergy of 


(5) “ As soon as he was perfectly recovered from this sickness, he took 
“a journey from Oxford to Exeter, to satisfy and see his good mother 
“being accompanied with a countryman and companion of his own 
“college, and both on foot; which was, then, either more in fashion— 
“ or want of money, or their humility made it so: but on foot they went, 
“and took Salisbury in their way, purposely to see the good bishop, 
“who made Mr. Hooker and his companion dine with him at his own 
“table; which Mr. Hooker boasted of with much joy and gratitude, 
“when he saw his mother and friends. And at the bishop's parting with 
“ him, the bishop gave him good counsel, and his benediction, but forgot 
“to give him money, which, when the bishop had considered, he sent 
“a servant in all haste to call Richard back to him: and at Richard's 
“return, the bishop said to him: Richard! I sent for you back to lend 
“you a horse, which hath carried me many a mile, and, I thank God, 
“ with much ease; and presently delivered into his hands a walking 
“ staff, with which he professed he had travelled through many parts of 
“ Germany ; and he said, Richard! I do not give, but lend you my horse: 
* bé sure you be honest, and bring my horse back to me at your return 
“ this way to Oxford. And I do now give you ten groats, to bear your 
“charges to Exeter; and here is ten groats more, which I charge you to 
“deliver to your mother ; and tell her, I send her a bishop's benediction 
“with it, and beg the continuance of her prayers for me. And if you 
* bring my horse back to me, I will give you ten groats more to carry you 
“on foot to the college; and so God bless you, good Richard!" ~ Life 
of Hooker, in the Collection of Lives, edit. 1670. 

(6) Introd. to Herbert's Life. 

(7) Epistle to the Reader of the Collection of Lives. 

(8) Dedication of the Lives. 


c 
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“that time.” And who that considers the inoffensiveness 
of his manners, and the pains he took in celebrating the 
lives and actions of good men, can doubt his being much 
beloved by them? 

In the year 1670, these Lives were collected and 
published in octavo; with a Dedication to the above 
bishop of Winchester; and a Preface, containing the 
motives for writing them :—this preface is followed by a 
Copy of Verses, by his intimate friend and adopted son, 
Charles Cotton, of Beresford in Staffordshire, Esq. the 
author of the Second Part of the Complete Angler, of 
whom further mention will hereafter be made ; and by the 
Letter from bishop King, so often referred to in the 
course of this Life. 

The Complete Angler having, in the space of twenty- 
three years, gone through four editions,—Walton in the 
year 1676, and in the eighty-third of his age, was pre- 
paring a fifth, with additions, for the press ; when Mr. 
Cotton wrote a second part of that work: It seems Mr. 
Cotton submitted the manuscript to Walton’s perusal, 
who returned it with his approbation*, and a few marginal 
strictures: And in that year they came abroad together. 
Mr. Cotton’s book had the title of the Complete Angler ; 
teing Instructions how to angle for a Trout or Grayling, 
in a clear stream; Part I. and it has ever since been 
received as a Second Part of Walton’s book. In the 
title page, is a cipher composed of the initial letters of 
both their names; which cipher, Mr. Cotton tells us, he 
had caused to be cut in stone, and set up over a fishing- 
house?, that he had erected near his dwelling, on the bank 
of the little river Dove, which divides the counties of 
Stafford and Derby. 

Mr. Cotton’s book is a judicious supplement to Wal- 
ton’s ; for it must not be concealed, that Walton, though 
he was so expert an angler, knew but little of fly-fishing ; 
and indeed he is so ingenuous as to confess, that the 


(1) After the Restoration, apartments were reserved for Walton and 
his daughters, both in the house of the above-named prelate, and in that 
of Dr. Seth Ward, bishop of Salisbury. Zouch. 

(2) See Walton's Letter to Cotton, before the Sécond Part. 

(3) Vide infra, Part 11. 
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greater part of what he has said on that subject was com- 
municated to him by Mr. Thomas Barker‘, and not the 
result of his own experience. This Mr. Barker was a 
good-humoured gossiping old man, and seems to lave 
been a cook ; for he says, “he had been admitted into the 
‘* most ambassadors’ kitchens, that had come to England 
“ for forty years, and drest fish for them ;” for which, he 
says, “he was duly paid by the Lord Protectors.” He 
spent a great deal of time, and, it seems, money too, in 
fishing; and in the latter part of his life, dwelt in an 
almshouse near the Gatehouse, Westminster. In 1651, 
two years before the first publication of Walton’s work, he 
published a work in 12mo. called the Art of Angling, to 
which he affixed his name®: he published in 1653 a 
second edition, in 4to. under the same title, but without 
his name ; and in 1659 he published the third edition of 
it, under the enlarged title of Barker's Delight?, or the 
Art of Angling. And, for that singular vein of humour 
that runs Siioash it, a most diverting book it is. The 
Dedication of this performance to Edward lord Montague, 
general of the navy, is given in the margin®; and the 


(A) Vide infra. (5) Barker's Delight, p. 20. 

(6) To this Walton, in his first edition, pa, 108, thus acknowledges his 
obligations: “ I will tell you freely, I find Mr, Thomas Barker, a gentle= 
“ man that has spent much time and money in angling, deal so judiciously 
“and freely in a little book of his of angling, and especially of making and 
“ angling with a fly for a trout, that I will give you his very directions 
“ without much variation, which shall follow.” ‘In his fifth edition, he 
continues to mention the use which he had made of Barker's book, but 
in different words: “I shall give some other directions for fly-fishing; 
“such as are given by Mr. Thomas Barker, a gentleman that hath spent 
“ much time in fishing, but I shall do it with a little variation.” 

(7) [Sir John Hawkins composed this part of his account, as well as 
the text and notes in pa. 19, under an impression that Barker's book was 
published subsequently to Walton’s; and his fourth edition of Walton had 
come out before he was aware that Barker’s first edition was dated as early 
as 1651. Though he did not formally correct the passages tinctured with 
this misconception, yet as a hasty note in his copy shews that to have been 
his intention had he lived to prepare another edition for the press, the 


Editor has altered the language in both places, so as to make it correspond 
with the fact.) 


(8) “ Noble Lord! 

“ Ido present this my book as T have named it, Barker's Delight, to your 
“honour, I pray God send you safe home, to your good lady and sweet 
“babes, Amen, Amen, If you shall find any thing delightful in the 

c2 
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reader will meet with some further specimens of the 
author's style and manner of writing, in the notes on the 
present edition. 

And of Cotton it must be said, that living in a country 
where fly-fishing was, and is, almost the only practice, he 
had not only the means of acquiring, but actually possessed 
more skill in the art, as also in the method of making flies, 
than most men of his time. 

His book is, in fact, a continuation of Walton’s, not 
only as it teaches at large that branch of the art of angling 
which Walton had but slightly treated on, but as it takes 
up Venator, Walton's piscatory disciple, just where his 
master had left him; and this connection between the 
two parts will be clearly seen, when it is remarked, that 


“ reading of it, I shall heartily rejoice; for I know you are one who takes 
“delight in that pleasure, and have good judgment and experience,—as 
“many noble persons and gentlemen of true picty and honour do, and 
“have. The favour that I have found from you, and a great many 
“more, that did and do love that pleasure, shall never be bury'd in 
“oblivion by me. Iam now grown old, and am willing to enlarge my 
“Jittle book. Ihave written no more but my own experience and practice; 
“and have set forth the true ground of angling, which I have been gather~ 
“ing these threescore years; having spent many pounds in the gaining of 
“ it, as is well known in the place where I was borne and educated, which 
“is Bracemeale, in the liberty of Salop; being a freeman and burgess of 
“ the same city. Jf any noble or gentle angler, of what degree soever he 
“ be, have a mind to discourse of any of these ways and experiments, I 
“live in Henry the VIIth's Gifts, the next door to the Gatehouse in 
“ Westminster: my name is Barker; where I shall be ready, as long as 
« God, to satisfy them and maintain my art during life, which is 
* not like to be long; that the younger fry may have my experimentspat 
“a smaller charge than I had them: for it would be too heavy for every 
“ one that loveth that exercise, to be at the charge as I was at first in my 
“ youth, the loss of my time, with great expences. ‘Therefore, I took it 
“in consideration; and thought fit to let it be understood, and to take 
“ pains to set forth the true grounds and ways, that I have found by 
“ experience both for fitting of the rods and tackles, both for ground-baits, 
“and flies; with the directions for the making thereof; with obseryations 
“ for times and seasons for the ground-baits, and flies, both for day and 
“night, with the dressing; wherein I take as much delight as in the 
“taking of them; and to shew how I can perform it, to furnish any 
“ lord’s table only with Trouts, as it is furnished with flesh, for sixteen 
“or twenty dishes, And I have a desire to preserve their health, (with 
“the help of God) to go dry in their boots and shoes in angling*; for 
“ age taketh the pleasure from me.” 


* Sce his recipe for this purpose, in the Notes on Chap. XVII. 
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the traveller whom Cotton invites to his house and so 
hospitably entertains, and also instructs in the art of 
fly-fishing—I say this traveller—and Venator, the pupil of 
Walton, come out to be one and the same person. 

Not further to anticipate what will be found in the 
Second Part, it shall here suffice to say, that there is great 
spirit in the dialogue; and that the same conversable, 
communicative temper appears in it, that so eminently 
distinguishes the piece it accompanies. 

The Descriptions of Flies, with the Materials for, and 
different methods of making them—though they may 
admit of some improvement, and accordingly the reader 
will meet with several valuable ones in the notes on the 
chapter of artificial flies—are indisputably the most exact 
and copious of all that have ever yet been published. 

At the end of the Second Part, though in this edition it 
has been thought proper to transpose them, are [were] some 
verses of Cotton’s writing, which he calls The Retirement, 
or Stanxes Irreguliers:—of them, and also of the book, 
take this character from Langbaine: “This book is not 
“unworthy the perusal of the gravest men that are lovers 
“ of this innocent recreation; and those who are not anglers, 
“ \yut have a taste for poetry, may find Mr. Cotton’s character 
“ better described by himself, in a copy of verses printed at 
“* the end of that book, called The Retirement, than any 
“1 might present the reader from Colonel Lovelace, Sir 
* Aston Cockaine, Robert Herrick, Esq., or Mr. Alexander 
“ Brome; all which have writ Verses in our author’s praise; 
“buf, in my poor judgment, far short of these Stanzes 
“ Trreguliers'.” In short, these books contain a great 
number of excellent rules, and valuable discoveries; and it 
may, with truth, be said, that few have ever perused them, 
but have, unless it was their own fault, found themselves 
not only better anglers, but better men. 

A book which had been published by Col. Robert Venables, 
some years before’, called the Eaperienced Angler, or 
Angling improved, which has its merit, was also now re- 
printed; and the booksellers prefixed to it a general title 


(1) Lives of the English Dramatic Poets, art. Cha. -Cotton, Esq. 
(2) In 1662, 
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of the Universal Angler; under which they sometimes sold 
the three bound together: but the book being written in a 
manner very different from that of the Complete Angler, it 
was not thought proper to let it accompany the present 
edition; however, some use has been made of it in the notes, 
It has a preface signed I. W. undoubtedly of Walton’s 
writing. 

And here it may not be amiss to remark, that between 
the two parts of the Complete Angler there is an obvious 
difference; the Latter [Part], though it abounds in descrip- 
tions of a wild and romantic country, and exemplifies the 
intercourse of hospitable urbanity, is of a didactic form, 
and contains in it more of instruction in the art it professes 
to teach, than of moral reflection: whereas the former, 
besides the pastoral simplicity that distinguishes it, is replete 
with sentiments that edify,—and precepts that recommend, 
in the most persuasive manner, the practice of religion, and 
the exercise of patience, humility, contentedness, and other 
moral virtues. In this view of it, the book might be said to 
be the only one of the kind, but that I find somewhat like 
an imitation of it extant in a tract entitled Angling im- 
proved to Spiritual Uses, part of an octayo volume written 
by that eminent person the Hon. Robert Boyle, an angler, 
as himself confesses, and published in 1665, with this title : 
** Occasional Reflections upon several subjects; whereto is 
* premised a Discourse about such kind of thoughts.” 

Great names are entitled to great respect. The character 
of Mr. Boyle, asa deyout christian and deep philosopher, 
is deservedly in high estimation; and a comparison between 
his Reflections and those of Walton, might seem an invidious 
labour. but see the irresistible impulse of wit! the book 
here referred to, was written in the very younger years of the 
author; and Swift, who had but little learning himself, and 
was better skilled in party-politics than in mathematics or 
physicks, respected no man for his proficiency in either, and 
accordingly has not spared to turn the whole of it into 
ridicule!. 

Walton was now in his eighty-third year, an age, which, 
to use his own words, “ might have procured him a writ of 


(1) See his Meditation on a Broomstick. 
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* ease*, and secured him from all further trouble in that 
“kind;”’ when he undertook to write the Life of Doctor 
Robert Sanderson, bishop of Lincoln?: which was published 
—together with Several of the bishop's pieces, and a Sermon 
of Hooker’s—in octavo, 1677+. 

And, since little has been said of the subjects of these 
several Lives, it may not be amiss just to mention what 
kind of men they were whom Walton, and indeed mankind 
in general, thought so well worthy to be signalized by him. 


Doctor JOHN DONNE was born in London, about 
the year 1573. At the age of eleven he was sent to Oxford; 
thence he was transplanted to Cambridge; where he applied 
himself very assiduously to the study of divinity. At seven- 
teen he was admitted of Lincoln’s-Inn; but not having 
determined what profession to follow, and being besides not 
thoroughly settled in his notions of religion, he made him- 
self master of the Romish controversy, and became deeply 
skilled in the civil and canon law. He was one of the many 
young gentlemen that attended the Earl of Essex on the 
Cales expedition; at his return from which, be became 
seeretary to the Lord-chancellor Ellesmere. Being very 
young, he was betrayed into some irregularities, the reflection 


(2) A discharge from the office of a judge, or the state and degree of 
a serjeant at law. Dugdale’s Origines Juridiciales, 139. ‘That good 
man, and learned judge, Sir George Croke, had obtained it some time 
before the writing of Sanderson's Life. Life of Sir George Croke, in the 
Preface to his Reports, Vol. III. 

(3) See the Letter from Bishop Barlow to Walton, at the end of 
Sanderson's Life. 

(4) The following curious particular, relating to King Charles the 
First, is mentioned in this Life of Sanderson ; which, as none of our his- 
torians have taken notice of it, is here given in Walton’s own words : 
“ And let me here take occasion to tell the reader this truth, not commonly 
“known, that in one of these conferences this conscientious king told 
“ Dr. Sanderson, or one of them that then waited with him, that the 
“remembrance of two errors did much afflict him; which were, his 
“ assent to the Earl of Strafford’s death, and the abolishing episcopacy 
“in Scotland: and that, if God ever restored him to be in a peaceable 
“possession of his crown, he would demonstrate his repentance by a 
“ publick confession, and a voluntary penance, (I think barefoot) from 
“the Tower of London, or Whitehall, to St. Paul’s church, and desire 
“the people to intercede with God for his pardon. I am suro one of 
“ them told it me, lives still, and will witness it.” Life of Sanderson. 
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on which gave him frequent uneasiness, during the 
whole of his future life; but a violent passion which he 
entertained for a beautiful young woman, a niece of Lady 
Ellesmere, cured him of these, though it was for a time the 
ruin of his fortunes; for he privately married her, and by 
so imprudent a conduct brought on himself and his wife the 
most pungent affliction that two young persons could pos- 
sibly experience ; he being, upon the representation of S 
George Moor, the lady’s father, dismissed from his attendance 
on the lord-chancellor, and in consequence thereof involved 
in extreme distress and poyerty'; in which he continued till 
about 1614, when having been persuaded to enter into holy 
orders, he was chosen preacher to the Honourable Society 
of Lincoln’s-Inn, and soon after appointed a King’s chaplain. 
His attachment to the above Society, and his love of a town 
- residence among his friends, were so strong, that although, 
as Walton assures us, he had within the first year after his 
ordination, offers of no fewer than fourteen country benefices, 
he declined them all. In his station of chaplain he drew 
on him the eyes of the king, who, with some peculiar marks 
of favour, preferred him to the deanery of St. Paul’s; and 
shortly after he was, on the presentation of his friend, the 
Earl of Dorset, inducted into the vicarage of St. Dunstan’s 
in the West: but the misfortunes attending his marriage 
had not only broken his spirit, but so impaired his consti- 
tution, that he fell into a lingering consumption, of which he 
died in 1631. Besides a great number of Sermons, and a 
Discourse on Suicide,—he has left, of his writing, Letters 
to several persons of honour, in quarto, 1651; and a 
volume of Poems—first published, and as there is reason to 
suppose, by Walton himself, in 1635, but last, in 1719— 


(1) In a letter of his to an intimate friend, is the following most 
affecting passage; “ There is.not one person, but myself, well of my 
“family: I haye already lost half a child; and with that mischance of 
“ hers, my wife is fallen into such a discomposure, as would afilict her too 
“extremely, but that the sickness of all her other children. stupifics her ; 
* of one of which, in good faith, I haye not much hope: and these meet 
“with a fortune so ill provided, for physick, and such relief, that if 
“ God should ease us with burials, I know not how to perform even 
“‘hat. But I flatter myself with this hope, that I am dying too; for 
™ T cannot waste faster than by such griefs.” Life of Donne, in the 
Collection of Lives, edit, 1670, page 29. 
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among which are six most spirited Satires, several whereof 
Mr. Pope has modernized. Walton compares him to 
St. Austin, as having, like him, been converted to a life of 
piety and holiness; and adds, that for the greatness of his 
natural endowments, he had been said to resemble Picus of 
Mirandula, of whom story says, that he was rather Lorn 
than made wise by study. 


Sir HENRY WOTTON was born 1568. After he had 
finished his studies at Oxford, he resided in France, Ger- 
many, and Italy; and at his return attended the Earl of 
Essex. He was employed by king James the First in several 
foreign negociations, and went ambassador to Venice. 
Towards the end of his life, he was made (having first been 
admitted to deacon’s orders) provost of Eton College, a 
dignity well suited to a mind like his, that had withdrawn 
itself from the world for the purpose of religious contem- 
plation. He was skilled in painting, sculpture, musick, 
architecture, medals, chemistry, and languages. In the arts 
of negociation he had few equals?; and in the propensities 
and attainments of a well-bred gentleman, no superior. To 
which character, it may be added,—that he possessed a rich 
vein of poetry; which he occasionally exercised in com- 
positions of the descriptive and elegiac kind, specimens 
whereof occur in the course of this book. There is extant, 
of his writing, the volume of Remains heretofore mentioned ; 
collected and published, as the Dedication tells us, by Walton 
himself; containing among other valuable tracts, his Ele- 
ments of Architecture’: but the author’s long residence 
abroad had in some degree corrupted his style, which, though 
in many particulars original and elegant, is like Sir William 
Temple's, overcharged with Gallicisms, and other foreign 


(2) Toa person intended for a foreign embassy that came to him for 
instruction, he gave this shrewd advice: “ Ever,” said he, “ speak truth; 
“for if you do, you shall never be believed, and ’twill put your adversaries 
“(who will still hunt counter) to a loss in all their disquisitions and 
“‘undertakings.”” See also his advice to Milton, concerning travel, in 
his Letter prefixed to Milton’s Comus. 

(8) This treatise of Sir Henry’s is, undoubtedly, the best on the subject 
of any in the modern languages: a few years after his death it was trans- 
lated into Latin, and Printed at the end of Vitruvius, with an eulogium 
on the author, 
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modes of expression". He was a lover of angling, and such 
a proficient in the art, that, as he once told Walton, he 
intended to write a discourse on it: but death prevented him. 
His reasons for the choice of this recreation were, that it 
was, “ after tedious study, a rest to his mind, a chearer of 
“his spirits, a diverter of sadness, a calmer of unquiet 
* thoughts, a moderator of passions, a procurer of content- 
“edness ; and begat habits of peace and patience®.” 

These sentiments of Sir Henry Wotton, which are given 
in his very words, bespeak a mind habituated to reflection, 
and at ease in the enjoyment of his faculties: but they fall 
short of that lovely portrait of human happiness, doubtless 
taken from the image in his own breast, which he has 
exhibited in the following beautiful stanzas, and which I 
here publish without those variations from the original that 
in some copies have greatly injured the sense, and abated the 
energy of them ; 


How happy is he born, or taught, 
That serveth not another's will! 
Whose armour is his honest thought, 

And simple truth bis utmost skill; 


Whose passions not his masters are ; 
Whose soul is still prepar’d for death; 
Unty’d unto the world, with care 
Of public fame, or private breath; 


Who enyies none that chance doth raise, 
Nor vice: who never understood 

How deepest wounds are given—by praise; 
Nor, rules of state, but rules of good; 


Who hath his life from rumours freed ; 
Whose conscience is his strong retreat ; 

Whose state can neither flatterers feed,— 
Nor, ruin make oppressors great ; 


(1) As where he says, “ At Augusta I took language that the princes 
“and states of the union had deferred that assembly.” Zeligu. Wotton, 
edit. 1635. 

(2) Vide Walton's Epistle Dedicatory: §, infra, cap. I. 
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Who God doth, late and early, pray 
More of his grace than gifts to lend ; 

And entertains the harmless day, 
With a religious book or friend, 


This man is freed from servile bands 
OF hope to rise, or fear to fall ; 

Lord of himself, though not of lands ; 
And having nothing, yet hath all. 


This worthy and accomplished gentleman died in the 
year 1639; and is celebrated by Mr. Cowley, in an elegiac 
poem, beginning with these lines : 


What shall we say since silent now is He, 
Who when he spoke, all things would silent be ; 
Who had so many languages in store, 

‘That only Fame shall speak of him in more. 


HOOKER, one of the greatest of English divines, is 
sufficiently known and celebrated; as a learned, able, and 
judicious writer, and defender of our church, in his Treatise 
of the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity ;—the occasion of 
writing which is at this day but little known; and, to say 
the truth, has never been related with the clearness and 
perspicuity necessary to render the controversy intelligible. 
In or about the year 1570 were published two small tracts 
—severally entitled, a first and second Admonition to the 
Parliament, containing, under the form of a remonstrance, 
a most virulent invective against the establishment and 
discipline of the church of England—which were answered 
by Dr. Whitgift, afterwards archbishop of Canterbury, and 
defended by one Thomas Cartwright, the author of the 
second Admonition. But the order and progress of the 
controversy will best appear by the following state of it : 


Admonition, first and second. 

Answer thereto, by Whitgift. 

1. Replie to the Answer, by T.C. [Thomas Cart- 
wright.] 

Defence of the Answer (against the Reply) by Whit- 
gift. 
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2. A Second Replie of Cartwright against Whitgift’s 
Second [Defence of the] Answer. 
3. The rest of the Second Reply. 


Whitgift being, it seems, weary of the dispute, remitted 
[committed] the future conduct of it to Hooker; who took 
it up with an examination of the two Admonitions, and 
continued it through the subsequent books of Cartwright, 
referring to the latter (a particular worthy to be known; 
for, without it, no one can tell who or what he is refuting) 
by the initials “ T.C.”’ and the adjunct “ lib.” above- 
mentioned. 

Here the matter rested, till the re-establishment of epi- 
scopacy and the liturgy (both which, it is well known, were 
abolished by the usurpers under Cromwell) revived the 
question of the lawfulness of both the one and the other, and 
gave rise to a controversy that is likely never to end. 

The praise of Hooker’s book is,—that it is written with 
great force of argument, and in a truly christian temper ; 
that it contains a wonderful variety of learning and curious 
information ; and for richness, correctness, and elegance of 
style, may be justly deemed the standard of perfection in 
the English language'. 

This excellent man, Hooker, was by a crafty woman 


(1) Itis worth remarking upon this dispute, how the separatists have 
shifted their ground : at first, both parties seemed to be agreed, that with- 
out an ecclesiastical establishment of some kind or other, and a discipline in 
the church to be exercised over its ministers and members, the Christian 
religion could not subsist; and the only question was,—Which, of tho 
two, had the best warrant from scripture, and'the usage of the primitive 
church ; a government by bishops, priests, and deacons; or, by presbyters 
and fay elders, exercising jurisdiction in provincial and parochial synods 
and classes, over the several congregations within counties, or particular 
divisions of the kingdoms? But of this kind of church government we 
now hear nothing, except in the church of Scotland. All congregations 
are now independent of cach other, and every congregation is styled a 
church: The father of this tenet, was Robinson, a pastor of an 
English church at Leyden; if not the original founder of the sect called 
Brownists, now extinct; and the great maintainers of it, were the divines 
most fayoured by Cromwell in his usurpation, Goodwin, Owen, Nye, Caryl, 
and others. The presbyterians, it seems, have approved it; and, giving 
up their scheme of church government, have joined the independents ; and 
both have chosen to be comprehended under the general denomination of 
Dissenters. Vide Quick's Synodicon, Vol, 11, 467. Calamy's Life of 
Baxter, Vol. J. 476. Preface to Dr. Grey's Hudibras. 
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betrayed intoa marriage with her daughter; a homely ill- 
bred wench, and, when married, a shrew; who is more than 
suspected, at the instigation of his adversaries, to have 
destroyed the corrected copy of the three last books of his 
invaluable work, of which only the former five were published 
by himself. He was some time Master of the Temple ; 
but his last preferment was to the rectory of Bishop’s-Bourne, 
near Canterbury. In his passage from Gravesend to 
London, in the tilt-boat, he caught a cold; which brought 
ona sickness that put an end to his days, in 1600, when he 
had but just completed his forty-seventh year. 


HERBERT was of the noble family of that name; and 
a younger brother of the first of modern deists®, the famous 
Edward lord Herbert of Cherbury. He was a king’s scholar 
at Westminster, and, after that, a fellow of Trinity College 
in Cambridge. In 1619, he was chosen university orator ; 
and, while in that station, studied the modern languages, 
with a view to the office of secretary of state: but being of 
a constitution that indicated a consumption, and withal of 
an ascetic turn of mind, he gave up the thoughts of a court 
life, and entered into holy orders. _ His first preferment in 
the church was a prebend in the cathedral of Lincoln; and 
his next and last, the rectory of Bemerton near Salisbury. 
About 1630, he married a near relation of the Earl of 


(2) So truly termed; as being the author of a treatise De Veritate 
prout distinguitur @ Revelatione, a verisimili, 2 possibili, d falsd. Touch- 
ing which book, and the religious opinions of the author, I shall here take 
occasion to mention a fact that I find related in a collection of periodical 
papers, entitled the Weekly Miscellany, published in 1736, in two vols. 
8yo. Lord Herbert, of Cherbury, being dangerously ill, and apprehen- 
sive that his end was approaching, sent for Dr. Jeremy Taylor, and sig- 
nified a desire of receiving the sacrament at his hands: the doctor 
objected to him the tenets contained in his writings, particularly those 
wherein he asserts the sufficiency and absolute perfection of natural 
religion, with a view to shew that any extraordinary revelation is needless; 
and exhorted him to retract them; but his lordship refusing, the doctor 
declared that he could not administer so holy and solemn a right to an 
unbeliever. 

The doctor upon this left him; and, conceiving hopes that his lordship’s 
sickness was not mortal, he wrote that discourse—proving that the religion 
of Jesus Christ is from God—which is printed in his Ductor Dubitantium, 
and has lately been republished by the truly reverend and learned 
Dr. Hurd, now [1784] bishop of Worcester, 
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Danby; and died about 1635, aged forty-two, without 
issue. 

His elder brother, lord Herbert of Cherbury, mentions 
him in his own Life ; and gives his character in the following 
words: “ My brother George was so excellent a scholar, 
“that he was made the publick orator of the university in 
“ Cambridge: some of whose English works are extant, 
“ which, though they be rare in their kind, yet are far short 
of expressing those perfections he had in the Greek and 
“ Latin tongues, and all divine and human literature. His 
“life was most holy and exemplary ; insomuch that about 
“ Salisbury, where he lived beneficed for many years, he was 
“ little less than sainted : he was not exempt from passion 
“ and choler, being infirmities to which all our race is subject, 
“ —hut, that one excepted, without reproach in his actions.” 

During his residence in the university, he was greatly 
celebrated for his learning and parts. Bishop Hacket, in 
his Life of the Lord-heeper Williams, page 175, mentions a 
strange circumstance of him; which, for the singular man- 
ner of relating it, take in his own words: “ Mr. George 
“ Herbert, being prelector in the rhetorick school at Cam- 
“ bridge, anno 1618, passed by those fluent orators that 
“ domineered in the pulpits of ArHeNs and Rome, and 
“insisted to read upon an oration of King James: which 
“he analysed; shewed the concinnity of the parts; the 
“ propriety of the phrase; the height, and power of it to 
“ move affections ; the style, UrTERLY UNKNOWN ‘To THE 
“ ANCIENTS, who could not conceive what kingly eloquence 
“ was ; in respect of which, those noted Demagogi were but 
“ hirelings, and triobolary rhetoricians.”” 

A collection of religious poems, entitled the Temple, and 
a small tract, The Priest to the Temple; or, the Country 
Parson his Character, with his Remains, are all of his works 
that are generally known to be in print: but I have lately 
learned, that, not many months before his decease, Herbert 
translated Cornaro’s book Of temperance and long Ife s 
and that the same is to be found printed in 12mo. Cambridge, 
1639 ; together with a translation, by another hand, of the 
Hygiasticon of Leonard Lessius. Among Herbert’s Remains 
is a collection of foreign proverbs translated into English, 
well worthy of a place, in some future edition, with those 
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of Ray. Lord Bacon dedicated to him a Translation of 
certain of the Psalms into English metre. Vide Lord 
Bacon’s Works, 4to. Vol. Ill. page 163. 

In this Life, occasion is taken by the author to introduce 
an Account of an intimate friend of Herbert, Mr. Nicholas 
Farrar, and of a religious establishment in his house, little 
less than monastic: from which, and some scattered memoirs 
concerning it, the following account is compiled. 

This singularly eminent person was the son of a wealthy 
East-India merchant, and was born in London, in the year 
1591. At the age of six years, for the signs of a pious 
disposition observed in him, he was called St. Nicholas'. 
From school he was, in his thirteenth year, sent to Cam- 
bridge ; and after some time spent there, was elected a 
fellow of Clare-Hall. About the age of twenty-six, he 
betook himself to travel ; and, visiting France, Italy, Spain, 
and the Low Countries, obtained a perfect knowledge of 
all the languages spoken in the western parts of Christendom ; 
as also of the principles and reasons of religion, and manner 
of worship therein, In these his travels, he resisted the 
persuasions of many who tempted him to jom in communion 
with the church of Rome; and remained stedfast in his 
obedience to the church of England. Upon his return home, 
he, by the death of his father, became enabled to buy land 
at Little Gidding, near Huntingdon, to the value of 500/. 
a year’; where was a manor-house, and a hall, to which 
the parish-church or chapel adjoined: here he settled. And 
his father having been intimate with Sir Walter Raleigh, 
Sir John Hawkins, and Sir Francis Drake, and other famous 
navigators,—he was, in 1624, by means of some lords in 
the Virginia company, chosen a member of the house of 
commons ; in which capacity he distinguished himself by his 
eloquence and activity: but having, in a short trial of a 
publick life, experienced the folly and vanity of worldly 


(1)_ St. Nicholas was Bishop of Myra in Lycia, and famous for his 
early piety, which, as the Romish legendaries tell us, he manifested, by 
forbearing to suck on Wednesdays and Fridays. 

(2) This is a mistake of Walton's, and is corrected in a Collection of 
Papers relating to the rnovestant NUNNERY of Little Gidding, at the end 
of Cait Vindicée, edit. Hearne. The mother—in her widowhood, about 
the year 1625, and not te son—made the purchase. Among these papers, 
are sundry curious conversations of the young women. 
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pursuits, he took a resolution to abandon them: and, first, 
he made suit to his diocesan, that his mother and he might 
be permitted to restore the tithes of the rectory which had 
been impropriated ; and accordingly the church was endowed 
therewith ; which was no sooner done, than he, with the 
rest of the family, entered into a course of mortification, 
devotion, and charity. The Society consisted of himself, 
avery aged mother, four nieces, and other kindred ; and 
servants: and amounted in number to about thirty,— 
exclusive of the neighbouring clergy, who frequently resorted 
thither, and for a week together would join with, and assist, 
and ease them in their watchings and devotions. And this 
was their regimen : 

The season of Lent, the Ember weeks, Fridays, and the 
Vigils of Saints, they observed strictly ; exercising absti- 
nence and prayer. 

Mr. Farrar himself, who had been admitted to deacon’s 
orders, took upon him to be pastor of this little flock ; and 
accordingly, at ten and four every day, read Common Prayer 
in the church, which for the purpose he had both repaired 
and adorned: besides which, he, at the hour of six in the 
morning, constantly read mattins, either in the church, or 
an oratory in their common dwelling, the manor house. 

These were but the ordinary exercises of devotion. ‘The 
account of their severities in watching is to come ; for we are 
told, that, after these early prayers were ended, many of the 
family were accustomed to spend some hours in singing 
hymns or anthems, sometimes in church, and often to an 
organ in the oratory. Farther, those that slept were, often- 
times, by the ringing of a watch-bell in the night, summoned 
to the church or oratory; or, in extreme cold nights, to a 
parlour in the house that had a fire in it; where they betook 
themselves to prayers and lauding God, and reading those 
psalms that had not been read in the day,—for, it seems, 
their rule required, that among them the whole Psalter 
should be gone through once in every twenty-four hours : 
and when any grew faint, the bell was rung, sometimes after 
midnight,—and, at the call thereof, the Weary were relieved 
by others, who continued this exercise until morning. And 
this course of piety, accompanied with great liberality to the 
poor, was maintained till the death of Mr, Farrar, in 1639. 
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The recreations of this society were suited to the different 
sexes: for the males,—running, vaulling, and shooting at 
butts with the long low ; for the females,—walking, gar- 
dening, embroidery, and other needle-works : and for both, 
—musich, vocal and instrumental ; reading Voyages, Tra- 
vels, and Descriptions of Countries, Histories, and the Book 
of Martyrs. Moreover, they had attained to great profi- 
eiency in the art of Linding and gilding Books; and with 
singular ingenuity and industry, compiled a kind of Har- 
mony of sundry parts of the holy scriptures, by cutting out 
from different copies the parallel passages, pasting them in 
their order on blank paper, and afterwards binding them 
with suitable cuts ina volume. And that their benevolence 
might be as diffusive as possible, a School was kept, in the 
house, for Grammar, Arithmetick, and Musick; to which 
all the neighbouring parents had permission to send their 
children, 


(1) They made three such books: one they presented to king Charles 
the First—another to Charles the Second,—one of which is now in the 
library of St. John’s College, Oxford ; a third was in the custody of the 
family in 1740. 

This is the account which the Authors of the Supplement to the Bio- 
graphia Britannica, wherever they got it, give of these books [art. 
Martetorr]; but one, more accurate, is to be found at the end of 
Hearne's Caii Vindicie, which makes them seven in number : the third 
in order, was by the compilers called “ The whole law of God ;” but 
Hearne, in loc. cit. has given the title in terms that more fully declare 
its contents, The book consists of sundry chapters of the Pentateuch, 
and other parts of the Bible of the last translation, pasted down on leaves 
equal in size to the largest Atlas; together with such commentaries 
thereon as they could find in the printed works of Mr. Farrar's friend, 
Dr. Tho. Jackson, and other expositors: to these were added—and pasted 
in the margin, from a small impression of the New Testanent—all 
such passages in St. Paul’s Epistles as tend to the explanation of the law, 
and particularly of the types: and for the better illustration of the whole, 
were inserted cuts—taken out of printed books, and otherwise collected, 
referring to the subject matter of the book—amounting in number to 
upwards of twelve hundred. This stupendous work was, in the month of 
March, 1776, purchased by the Rey. Mr. Bourdillon, minister of the 
French protestant church in Spitalfields, at a sale of the library of the 
Rey. Mr. De Missy ; and is now, January 1784, in his possession. At the 
‘same auction, was also sold to a bookseller, for four guineas, another book 
of the like kind, compiled by the same persons, entitled, “ Actions, 

ines, and other Passages touching our Blessed Lord and Saviour 
a) Christ.” The title at length, of this also, is given by Hearne in 
loc. cit, 
D 
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It is true, that this society excited a notion in some, that 
it was little better than a Popish seminary ; and there are 
extant, in the Preface to Peter Langtoft’s Chronicle, edit. 
Hearne, two tracts, in which it is termed a reputed nunnery : 
but upon a visit made to it by some inquisitive persons, 
nothing to warrant this suspicion appeared. Whoever would 
know more of this singular institution, is referred to the 
authorities mentioned at the bottom of this page’; in 
some of which it will he found, that King Charles I. once 
honoured the house with a visit: and that, Little Gidding 
being in the diocese of Lincoln, Williams, at that time, 
being bishop thereof, and their neighbour at Bugden ; in- 
duced by motives of charity, at first perhaps mingled with 
curiosity ; frequently did the same: when—finding, there, 
nothing to blame, and much to commend—he more than 
once preached, and exercised his episcopal function of con- 
firmation on the young people there assembled. Two nieces 
of Mr. Farrar offered to make a yow of perpetual chastity, 
with the solemnity of episcopal blessing and ratification; but 
the bishop, doubtless considering that vows which oblige us 
to a perpetual conflict with our natural affections, do oftner 
prove snares to the conscience of the yotary than acceptable 
services in the sight of God, dissuaded them from such an 
engagement; and, being thus left at liberty, one of them 
was afterwards well bestowed on a husband, e 

Mr. Nicholas Farrar, though the younger of two bro- 
thers, had, it seems, the government of this fraternity: he, 
is, by all that have written of him, celebrated as well for his 
learning as his piety: yet has he left nothing of his writing, 
save a short Preface to his friend Herbert’s Poems, and a 
Translation of a book much applauded in his day, The 
hundred and ten Considerations of Signior John Valdesso*. 


(1) Preface to Peter Langtoft’s Chron. edit, Hearne, Papers at tho 
end of Caii Vindicia. Hacket’s Life of Archbishop Williams, Port 11. 
page 50, Biogr. Brit. Supplement, art. Marterort. Life of Mr. Ni- 
cholas Farrar, written by Dr. Turner, bishop of Ely, in the Christian's 
Mogazine for the months of July, August, September, and October, 1761. 

2) John Valdesso was of noble extraction, by birth a Spaniard, a 
soldier by profession, and a follower of the emperor Charles the Fifth, 
Grown old, he obtained leave of the emperor to quit his servi 
as a reason for his request, this most sage and pious aphorism, 
“ inter vite negotia et diem mortis spatium aliquod intercedere ;” or, to 
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It is needless to add what was the subsequent fate of 
this harmless society. Mr. Farrar died: the Rebellion broke 
out; and when “ Popery and superstition’”’ was the cry, 
alas! how could Little Gidding hope to escape the cala- 
mities of the times ? in short, it was plundered and desolated ! 

All that the Farrars had restored to the [parochial] 
church, all that they had bestowed in sacred comeliness, was 
seized upon as lawful prey taken from superstitious persons: 
and finally, the owners themselves were compelled to flee 
away and disperse: in all which persecutions we are told 
that, applying to their wretched circumstances the words 
of the apostle, “ they took joyfully the spoiling of their 
goods?,”” 


SANDERSON was a man of very acute parts, and 
famous for his deep skill in casuistry: that sort of learning 
was formerly much cultivated among the Romish divines, 
with a view to qualify the younger clergy for the office of 
confession ; and it continued in fashion here, longer after 
the Reformation than it was useful. In the year 1647 he 
drew up the famous Oxford Reasons against the Covenant ; 
which discover amazing penetration and sagacity, and so 
distinguished him, that at the Restoration he was promoted 
to the bishopric of Lincoln. In 1671, he, by virtue of a 
commission from King Charles the Second, assisted at a 
conference at the Savoy, between the episcopal clergy and 
non-conforming divines, for settling a Liturgy ; and, upon 
a review of the book of Common Prayer that followed it, 
composed sundry of the new collects and additional offices, — 
it is said that the form of general thanksgiving is in the 
number of the former ; and drew up the Preface, “* It hath 
been the wisdom of the church,” &c. This great man died 


give it in English, “ It is fit that between the business of life and the 
“ day of death, some space should intervene.” The reflection on which 
is supposed to have moved the emperor to resign his dignities, and betake 
himself to an ascetic life. In his retirement, which was to the city of 
‘Naples, Valdesso wrote the book above mentioned in the Castilian lan- 
gunge; and the-same being translated into Italian by Cxlius Secundus 
Curio of Basil, wasoutof that language translated into English by Mr, Farrar. 
It was printed in 4to. at Oxford, 1638, and is often enough to be met with 
(3) Epistle to the Hebrews, chap, x. verse 34. 
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in 1662. There are extant, of his works—besides a volume 
of Sermons, in_folio—a treatise, De Juramenti Promissorit 
Olligatione, which was translated into English by King 
Charles the First, while a prisoner in the Isle of Wight; 
and several other pieces, the titles whereof may be seen 
in the Catalogue of the Bodleian Library. Walton’s ac- 
quainiance with him had a very early commencement: and 
what degree of intimacy subsisted between them, will 
appear by the following account, which sufficiently charac- 
terizes the humility of the good doctor, and the simplicity 
of honest Isaac. About the time of his printing this 
© excellent Preface, [to his Sermons, first printed in 1655,] 
“<T met him accidentally in London, in sad-coloured 
“ cloathes, and, God knows, far from being costly. The 
“place of our meeting was near to Little Britain, where 
“he had been to buy a book, which he then had in his 
“hand. We had no inclination to part presently; and 
“ therefore turned to stand in a corner under a penthouse ; 
“ (for it began to rain;) and immediately the wind rose, 
“and the rain increased so much, that both became so 
<< inconvenient, as to force us into a cleanly house ; where 
“we had bread, cheese, ale, and a fire, for our money. 
“ This rain and wind were so obliging to me, as to force 
“our stay there, for at least an hour, to my great content 
‘and advantage ; for in that time, he made to me many 
useful observations, with much clearness and conscien- 
“ tious freedom '.” 

It was not till long after that period when the faculties 
of men begin to decline, that Walton undertook to write 
the Life of Sanderson: nevertheless, far from being de- 
ficient in any of those excellencies that distinguish the 
former Lives, this abounds with the evidences of a vigorous 
imagination, a sound judgment, and a memory unimpaired ; 
and for the nervous sentiments and pious simplicity therein 
displayed, let the concluding paragraph thereof, pointed 
out to me by an eminent writer*, and here given, serve as 
a specimen, 

“Thus, this pattern of meckness and primitive in- 
** nocence changed this for a better life: ’tis now too 


(1) Life of Sanderson. (2) Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
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and I do as earnestly beg, that if any 
ve any satisfaction from this very plain, 
“ andas true relation, he will be so charitable as to say 
“© Amen,” 


Such were the persons, whose yirtues Walton was so 
laudably employed in celebrating ; and surely he has done 
but justice in saying, that 

“These were honourable men in their generations,’’ 

Ecelus. xliv. 7. 

And yet so far was he from arrogating to himself any 
merit in this his labour, that, in the instance of Dr. 
Donne’s Life, he compares himself to Pompey’s bond- 
man—who being found on the sea-shore, gathering up 
the scattered fragments of an old broken boat, in order 
to burn the body of his dead master, was asked, ‘ Who 
“art thou that preparest the funerals of Pompey the 
* Great ?”"—hoping, as he says, that if a like question 
should be put to him, it would be thought to have in 
it more of wonder than disdain, 

The above passage in scripture, assumed by Walton as a 
motto to the collection of Lives, may, with ecual propriety, 
be applied to most of his friends and intimates ; who were 
men of such distinguished characters for learning, and 
piety, and so many in number‘, that it is matter of wonder 
by what means a man in his station could obtain ad- 
mittance among so illustrious a society ; unless we will 
suppose, as doubtless was the ease, that his integrity and 


(8) “Motto to the Collection of Lives. 

(4) In the number of his intimate friends, we find Archbishop Usher, 
Archbishop Sheldon, Bishop Morton, Bishop King, Bishop Barlow, 
Dr. Fuller, Dr. Price, Dr, Woodford, Dr. Featly, Dr, Holdsworth, 
Dr. Hammond, Sir Edward Sandys, Sir Edward Bysh, Mr. Cranmer, 
Mr. Chillingworth, Michael Drayton, and that celebrated scholar and 
critic Mr. John Hales, of Eton, Hawkins. Ya short, he was in habits 
of friendly intercourse with those who were most celebrated for their 
piety and learning. Nor could he be deficient in urbanity of manners, 
or elegance of taste, who was the companion of Sir Henry Wotton, the 
most accomplished gentleman of his age, Zouch. 
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amiable disposition attracted the notice and conciliated 
the affections of all with whom he had any concern. 

It is observable, that not only these, but the rest of 
Walton’s friends, were eminent royalisfs; and that he 
himself was in great repute for his attachment to the royal 
cause, will appear by the following relation taken from 
Ashmole’s History of the Order of the Garter, page 228 ; 
where the Author, speaking of the ensigns of the order, 
says: ‘ Nor will it be unfitly here remembered, by what 
good fortune the present sovereign’s Lesser George, set 
“with fair diamonds, was preserved, after the defeat given 
“to the Scotch forces at Worcester, ann. 4 Car. JI. 
“< Among the rest of his attendants then dispersed, Colonel 
“ Blague was one; who, taking shelter at Blore-pipe# 
“house in Staffordshire, where one Mr. George Barlow 
“then dwelt, delivered his wife this George, to secure. 
“Within a week after, Mr. Barlow himself carried it to 
“ Robert Milward, Esq.; he being then a prisoner to the 
“parliament, in the garrison of Stafford; and by his 
“means was it happily preserved and restored ; for, not 
“ long after, he delivered it to Mr. Isaac Walton, (a man 
“well known, and as well beloved of all good men; and 
“¢ will be better known to posterity, by his ingenious pen, 
“in the Lives of Dr. Donne, Sir Henry Wotton, Mr. 
“ Richard Hooker, and Mr. George Herlert,) to be given 
“ to Colonel Blague, then a prisoner in the Tower ; who, 
“ considering it had already past so many dangers, was 
** persuaded it could yet secure one hazardous attempt of 
“his own; and thereupon, leaving the Tower without 
* Jeave-taking, hasted the presentation of it to the present 
© sovereign’s hand!,”” 

The religious opinions of good men are of little im- 
portance to others, any farther than they necessarily 
conduce to virtuous practice; since we see, that as well 
the different persuasions of Papist and Protestant, as the 
several no less differing parties into which the Reformed 
Religion is unhappily subdivided, have produced men equally 
remarkable for their endowments, sincere in their pro- 


(1) See also Dr. Plott’s Staffordshire, 311. 
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fessions, and exemplary in their lives*;—but were it 
necessary, after what has been aboye remarked of him, 
to be particular on this head, with respect to our Author 
we should say, that he was a very dutiful son of the Church 
of England; nay further, that he was a friend to an 
hierarchy, or, as we should now call such a one, a high 
churchman ; for which propensity of his, if it needs an 
apology, it may be said, That he had lived to see hypocrisy 
and fanaticism triumph in the subversion of both our 
ecclesiastical and civil constitution,—the important ques- 
tion of toleration had not been discussed,—the extent of 
regal prerogative, and the bounds of civil and religious 
liberty, had never been ascertained,—and he, like many 
other good men, might look on the interests of the Church, 
and those of Religion, as inseparable. 

(At a time when animosities between the Sectarian 
and High-church parties prevailed without any prospect 
of their termination, Walton, from solicitude for the 
welfare of his country—and not with a view to embarrass 
himself in disputation, for his nature was abhorrent from 
controyersy—gave an ingenuous and undissembled account 
of his faith and practice, as a true son of the Church of 
England : publishing, in 1680, a treatise under the title of 
Love and Truth, in two modest and peaceable Letters 
concerning the Distempers of the present Times ; written 
Srom a quiet and conformatle citizen of London, to two 
busie and factious shopkeepers in Coventry.. The motto 
to it, was, ‘* But let none of you suffer as a busie-body in 
“ othermen’s matters!” 1 Pet.4. 15. Walton suppressed 
his name in the title-page: but for ascribing it to his 
pen, there is the sufficient authority of Archbishop Sancroft, 
who, in the volume of Miscellanies, (Miscellanea, 14 ; 2, 
34.) in the library of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, has, 
with his own hand, marked its title thus: ‘ Is. Walton’s 
* 2 letters conc. y*. Distemps. of y*. Times, 1680.” The 
style, the sentiment, the argumentation, are such as might 
be expected from a plain man, actuated only by an honest 
zeal to promote the publick peace. And if we consider 


(2) If the intelligent reader doubts the truth of this position, let him 
reflect on, and compare with each other, the characters of Hooxen, 
Father Pat, and Mr, Ricuanp Baxres. 
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that it was written by our “ quiet and conformable Citizen,” 
in the 87th year of his age, a season of life when the 
faculties of the mind are usually on the decline, it will be 
searcely possible not to admire the clearness of his judg- 
ment and the unimpaired vigour of his memory. The 
work, which breathes the genuine spirit of benevolence and 
candor, is not altogether inapplicable to more recent times 
and it has been reprinted as lately as 1795.*) 

Besides the Works of Walton above mentioned, there 
are extant, of his writing, Verses on the death of Dr. Donne, 
beginning, Our Donne is dead ;” Verses to his reverend 
friend the Author of the Synagogue, printed together with 
Herbert's Temple®; Verseshefore Alexander Brome’s Poems, 
octavo, 1646,—and before Shirley’s Poems, octavo, 1646, 
—and before Cartwright’s Plays and Poems, octavo, 165). 
He wrote also the following Lines under an engraving of 
Dr. Donne, before his Poems, published in 1635. 


This was—for youth, strength, mirth, and wit—that time 
Most count their golden age? ;*but was not thine: 
Thine was thy later years ; so much refined 
From youth’s dross, mirth and wit,—as thy pure mind 
Thought (like the angels) nothing but the praise 
Of thy Creator, in those last, best days. 

Witness this book, (thy emblem,) which begins 

With love; but ends with sighs and tears for sins. 


Dr. Henry King, bishop of Chichester—in a Letter to 
Walton, dated in Noyember, 1664, and in which is con- 
tained the judgment (hereinbefore inserted) of Hales of 
Eton, on the Life of Dr. Donne—says, that Walton had, 
in the Life of Hooker, given a more short and significant 
account of the character of his time, and also of arch- 
bishop Whitgift, than he had received from any other 
pen,—and that he had also done much for Sir Henry 
Savile, his contemporary and familiar friend ; which fact 
does very well connect with what the late Mr. Des Maizeaux, 


(1) Zouch’s Life of Walton, p. xxxii. edit, 4to. York, 1796. 

(2) Vide, infra, the Sicwatune to the second Copy of Commendatory 
Verses, and Chap. V. note. 

(3) Alluding to his age, viz. eighteen, when the picture was painted 
froin which the print was taken. 
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some years since related to a gentleman now deceased‘, 
from whom myself had it, viz. that there were then 
several Letters of Walton extant, in the Ashmolean 
Museum, relating to a Life of Sir Henry Savile, which 
Walton had entertained thoughts of writing. 

I also find, that he undertook to collect materials for a 
Life of Hales: it seems, that Mr. Anthony Farringdon, 
minister of St. Mary Magdalen, Milk-street, London, had 
begun to write the Life of this memorable person; but 
dying before he had completed it, his papers were sent to 
Walton, with a request from Mr. Fulman®, who had pro- 
posed to himself to continue and finish it, that Walton 
would furnish him with such information as was to his 
purpose: Mr. Fulman did not live to complete his design. 
But a Life of Mr. Hales, from other materials, was com- 
piled by the late Mr. Des Maizeaux, and published by him 
im 1719, as a specimen of a new Biographical Dictionary. 

A Letter of Walton, to Marriot his bookseller, upon 
this occasion, was sent me by the late Rev. Dr. Birch, 
soon after the publication of my first edition of the Com- 
plete Angler, containing the ‘aboye facts; to which the 

octor added, that after the year 1719, Mr. Fulman’s 
papers came to the hands of Mr. Des Maizeaux, who in- 
tended, in some way or other, to avail himself of them: 
but he never published a second edition of his Life of 
Hales; nor, for aught that I can hear, have they ever 
yet found their way into the world®, 


(4) William Oldys, esq. Norroy king at arms, author of the Life of Mr. 
Cotton, prefixed to the Second Part, in the former editions of this work. 

(5) Mr. William Fulman, amanuensis to Dr. Henry Hammond. See 
him in Athen. Oxon, Vol. IT. 823. Some specious arguments have been 
urged to prove that this person was the author of the [hole Duty of Man, 
and I once thought they had finally settled that long agitated question, 
“To whom is the world obliged for that excellent work?” but I find a 
full and ample refutation of them, in a book entitled Afemoirs of several 
Ladies of Great Britain, by George Ballard, 4to. 1752, p. 318, and that 
the weight of evidence is greatly in favour of a Indy deservedly eclebrated 
by him, viz. Dorothy, the wife of Sir John Packinglon, Bart. and daughter 
of Thomas lord Coventry, lord keeper of the great seal, temp. Car. I. 

(6) [What Walton collected in 1673 for a Life of Mr. Hales, is still 
Temaining among Fulman’s Manuscripts in the inner Library of Corpus 
Christi college, Oxford; chiefly the result of enquiries among persons 
with whom Mr. Hales was acquainted, 

One anecdote ought not to be omitted. Mr. Hales, says Walton, “was 
not good at any continuance to get or saye money for himself: yet he 

undertook 
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In 1683, when he was ninety years old, Walton pub- 
lished Thealma and Clearchus; a Pastoral history, in 
smooth and easy verse, written long since by John Chalkhill, 
Esq.; an acquaintance and friend of Edmund Spenser : 
to this poem he wrote a Preface, containing a very amiable 
character of the author, 

He lived but a very little time after the publication of 
this poem; for, as Wood says, he ended his days on the 
fifteenth day of December, 1683, in the great frost, at 
Winchester, in the house of Dr. William Hawkins, a pre- 
bendary of the church there, where he lies buried’. 

In the cathedral of Winchester, viz. ina chapel in the 
south aile, called Prior Silksteed’s chapel, on a large black 
flat marble stone, is this inscription to his memory; the 
poetry whereof has very little to recommend it : 


HERE RESTETH THE BODY OF 
Mr. ISAAC WALTON, 
WHO DYED THE F:FTEENTH OF DECEMBER, 
1683. 
Alas! he’s gone before, 
Gone to return no more. 
Our panting breasts aspire 
After their aged sire; 
Whose well-spent life did Just 
{ Fall ninety years and past. 
But now he hath begun 
That, which will ne’er be done. 
Crown’d with eternal bliss, 
We wish our souls with his. 
VOTIS MODESTIS SIC PLERUNT LIDERI. 


‘The issue of Walton’s marriage were,—a son, named 
Tsauc; and a daughter, named, after her mother, Anne. 
This son was placed in Christ-church college, Oxford? ; 
and, haying taken his degree of bachelor of arts, travelled, 
together with his uncle, Mr, (afterwards bishop) Ken, in 
the year 1674, being the year of the jubilee, into France 


undertook to do it for Sir Henry Wotton, who was a neglecter 
and Mr. Hales told me he had got three hundred pounds at the 
time of his death, a sum to which Sir Henry had long been a stranger, 
and would ever have been, if he had managed his own money business. 
It was happily got together to bury him, and inable him to do some offices 
of honour, and justice, and gratitude, and charity."") 
(1) Athen, Oxon, Vol. I. col. 305. 

Oita Part Il. Chap, VI. Athen, O,ron, Vol, I. 989; Biogr. Brit. ” 

art. Ken, 
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and Italy ; and, as Cotton says, visited Rome and Venice. 
Of this son, mention is made in the remarkable Will of 
Dr. Donne the younger, (printed on a half sheet,) in 1662; 
whereby he bequeathed to the e/der Walton all his father’s 
writings, as also his common-place book, which, he says, 
may be of use to him if he makes hima scholar. Upon 
the return of the younger Walton, he prosecuted his 
studies; and having finished the same, entered into holy 
orders ; and became chaplain to Dr. Seth Ward, bishop of 
Sarum; by whose favour he attained to the dignity of a 
canon residentiary of that cathedral. Upon the decease of 
Bishop Ward, and the promotion of Dr. Gilbert Burnet to 
the vacant see, Mr. Walton was taken into the friendship 
and confidence of that prelate; and being a man of great 
temper and discretion, and for his candour and sincerity 
much respected by all the clergy of the diocese, he became 
very useful to him in conducting the affairs of the Chapter. 
Old Isaac Walton having by his will bequeathed a farm 


and land near Stafford, of about the yearly value of twenty 
pounds, to this his son and his heirs for ever, upon condition, 
that if his said son should not marry before he should be 
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of the age of forty-one, or, being married, should die before 
the said age, and leave no son that should live to the age of 
twenty-one, then the same should go to the corporation of 
Stafford, for certain charitable purposes ;—this son, upon 
his attainment of that age without having married, sent to 
the mayor of Stafford, acquainting him, that the estate was 
improved to almost double its former value, and that upon 
his decease the corporation would become entitled thereto. 

This worthy person died, at the age of sixty-nine, on 
the 29th day of December, 1719; and lies interred in the 
cathedral church of Salisbury. 

Anne, the daughter of old Isaac Walton, and sister of the 
above person, was married to Dr, William Hawkins, a divine 
and a prebendary of Winchester, mentioned above ; for whom 
Walton, in his will, expresses great affection, declaring that he 
loved him as hisown son: he died the 17th day of July, 1691, 
aged fifty eight, leaving issue, by his said wife, adaughter named 
Anne, and a son named William. The daughter was never 
married, butlived with her uncle, the canon, as his housekeep- 
er, and the manager of his domestick concerns: she remained 
settled at Salisbury after his decease, until the 27th of No- 
vember, 1728, when she died, and lies buried in the cathedral. 

William, the son of Dr. Hawkins, and brother of the 
last-mentioned Anne, was bred to the study of the law; 
and from the Middle Temple, called to the bar; but attained 
to no degree of eminence in his profession. He wrote and 
published in 8vo. anno1713, 4 short Account of the Life of 
Bishop Ken, with a small specimen, in order to a publication 
of his Works at large; and, accordingly, in the year 1721, 
they were published, in four volumes 8vo. From this 
Account, some of the above particulars respecting the family 
connections of Walton are taken. 

I am informed, that this gentleman for several years 
laboured under the affliction of incurable blindness, and that 
he died on the 29th day of November, 1748, 

A few moments before his death, our Author made his 
will, which appears—by the peculiarity of many expressions 
contained in it, as well as by the hand—to be of his own 
writing. As there issomething characteristick in this last 
solemn act of his life, it has been thought proper to insert 
an authentick copy thereof in this account of him; postponing 
it, only to the following reflections on his life and character, 
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Upon a retrospect to the foregoing particulars, and a 
view of some others mentioned in a subsequent Letter? and 
in his Will, it will appear that Walton possessed that 
essential ingredient in human felicity, mens sana in corpore 
sano; for in his eighty-third year he professes a resolution 
to begin a pilgrimage of more than a hundred miles into a 
country the most difficult and hazardous that can be conceiyed 
for an aged man to travel in, to visit his friend Cotton‘, and 
doubtless to enjoy his favourite diversion of angling in the 
delightful streams of the Dove,—and on the ninetieth 


(3) Sce his Letter to Charles Cotton, Esq. prefixed to the Second Part. 

(4) To this journey he seems to have been invited by Mr. Cotton, in the 
following beautiful Stanzas, printed with other of his Poems in 1689, 8vo, 
and addressed to his dear and most worthy friend Mr, Isaac Walton, 


Whilst in this cold and blust’ring clime, 
Where bleak winds how] and tempests roar, 
We pass away the roughest time 
Has been of many years before ; 
Whilst from the most tempestuous nooks 
‘The chillest blasts our peace invade, 
And by great rains our smallest brooks 
Are almost nayigable made ; 
Whilst all the ills, are so improv'd, 
Of this dead quarter of the year, 
That eyen you, so much beloy'd, 
We would not now wish with us here : 
In this estate, I say, it is 
Some comfort to us to suppose, 
‘That, in a better clime than this, 
You, our dear friend, have more repose ; 
And some delight to me the while, 
Though nature now does weep in rain, 
To think that I have seen her smile, 
And haply may I do again. 
If the all-ruling Power please 
We live to see another May, 
We'll recompense an age of these 
Foul days in one fine fishing day. 
We then shall have a day or two, 
Perhaps a week, wherein to try 
What the best master’s hand can do 
With the most deadly killing flie: 
A day, with not too bright a beam, 
A warm, but not a scorching sun, 
A southern yale to curl the stream, i 
And, master, half our work is done, There, 
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anniversary of his birth-day, he, by his Will, declares himself 
to be of perfect memory'. 

As to his worldly cireumstances—notwithstanding the 
adverse accident of his being obliged, by the troubles of the 
times, to quit London and his oecupation—they appear to 
have been commensurate, as well to the wishes as the wants 
of any but a covetous and intemperate man; and, in his rela- 
tions and connections, such a concurrence of circumstances 
is visible, as it would be almost presumption to pray for. 

For—not to mention the patronage of those many pre- 
lates and dignitaries of the church, men of piety and learning, 
with whom he lived in a close intimacy and friendship; or, 
the many ingenious and worthy persons with whom he corres- 
ponded and conversed ; or, the esteem and respect, testified by 
printed letters and eulogiums, which his writings had procured 
him—to be matched with a woman of an exulted understand- 
ing, and a mild and humble temper; to have children of good 
inclinations and sweet and amiable dispositions, and to see 
them well settled ; is not the lot of every man that, preferring a 
social to a solitary life, chuses to become the head of a family. 

But blessings like these are comparatively light, when 
weighed against those of a mind stored, like his, with a 
great variety of useful knowledge,—and a temper that 
could harbour no maleyolent thought or insidious design, 
nor stoop to the arts of fraud or flattery®, but dispose him 
to love and virtuous friendship, to the enjoyment of innocent 
delights and recreations, to the contemplation of the works 
of Nature, and the ways of Providence, and to the still 
sublimer pleasures of rational piety. 


There, whilst behind some bush we wait 
The scaly people to betray,— 
We'll prove it just, with treacherous bait | 
To make the preying Zyout our prey. 
And think ourselves, in such an hour, 
Happier than those, though not so high, 
Who, like Leviathans, devour 
Of meaner men the smaller fry. 

This, my best friend, at my poor home 
Shall be our pastime and our theme ; 
But then—should you not deign to come, 
You make all this a flatt’ring dream. 

(1) These, it must be owned, are words of course ina Will: buthad the 
fact been otherwise, he would have been unable to make such a judicious dis- 
position of his worldly estate as he had done, or with his own hand to write 
so long an instrument as his Will. (2) Vide infra, in his Will. 
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If, possessing all these benefits and advantages, external 
and internal, (together with a mental constitution, so happily 
attempered as to have been to him a perpetual fountain of 
chearfulness*,) we can entertain a doubt that Walton was one 
of the happiest of men, we estimate them at a rate too low; 
and shew ourselves ignorant of the nature of that felicity to 
which it is possible, even in this life, for virtuous and good 
men, with the blessing of God, to arrive. 


(3) See his Preface, wherein he declares that though he can be serious 
at seasonable times, he is a lover of innocent, harmless mirth, and that 
his book is a picture of his own disposition. 


A Copy of the fifth edition of the Complete Angler, 1676, in 
the possession of James Bindley, Esq. has the following 
Letter prefixed, in Walton's hand : 


frow mit Wakeog- 


perf, me 
BegAS deco yout ea ia, 
(Geeky oft An glon g Tes 4 puss 
¢ peeks i beh oooor; And, borere [> 
7 bond a bybe® 
nole med bens F Orr pr ly 
Luo, un CF fa0 yost floor yt prriny emsph 
of bei allb, from md beh am r6-My, 


Ino 
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COPY OF WALTON’S WILL, 


August the ninth, one thousand six 
hundred eighty-three. 


; Su the Name of Goo, Amen, 1 1zaaK Warton 
the elder, of Winchester, being this present day, in 
the ninetyeth year of my age, and in perfect memory, for 
which praised be God; but considering how suddainly I 
may be deprived of both, do therefore make this my last 
Will and Testament as followeth: And first, 1 do declare my 
belief to be, that there is only one God, who hath made 
the whole world, and me, and all mankind; to whom I shall 
give an account of all my actions, which are not to be justified, 
but I hope pardoned, for the merits of my Saviour Jesus: 
And because the profession of Christianity does, at this time, 
seem to be subdivided into Papist and Protestante, I take it, 
at least, to be convenient, to declare my belief to be, in all 
points of faith, as the Church of England now professeth: 
and this I do the rather, because of a very long and very 
true friendship with some of the Roman Church. And for 
my worldly estate, (which I have neither got by falshood 
or flattery, or the extreme cruelty of the law of this nation’,) 
I do hereby give and bequeath it as followeth: First, I give 
my son-in-law, Doctor Hawkins, and to HIs WIFE; to 
them I give all my title and right of or in a part of a house 
and shop in Pater-noster row, in London, which I hold by 
lease from the lord bishop of London for about fifty years to 
come. And I do also give to them all my right and title of 
or to a house in Chancery-lane, London, wherein Mrs. 
Greinwood now dwelleth, in which is now about sixteen 
years to come: I give these two leases to them, they 


(1) Alluding, perhaps, to that fundamental maxim of our law, Summum 
Jus est summa injuria. 
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saving my executor from all damage concerning the same. 
And I give to my son IzAax all my right and title to a lease 
of Norington farme, which I hold from the lord bishop of 
Winton; And I do also give him all my right and title to a 
farme or land near to Stafford, which 1 bought of Mr. Walter 
Noell; I say, I give it to him and his heirs for ever; but 
upon the condition following, namely; if my son shall not 
marry before he shall be of age of forty and one years, or, 
being married, shall dye before the said age, and leave no 
son to inherit the said farme or land,—or if his son or sons 
shall not live to attain the age of twenty and one years, to 
dispose otherways of it,—then I give the said farme or land 
to the towne or corporation of SraFrrorD, in which I was 
borne, for the good and benefit of some of the said towne, as 
I shall direct, and as followeth ; (but first note, that it is at 
this present time rented for twenty-one pound ten shillings 
a year, and is like to hold the said rent, if care be taken to 
keep the barn and housing in repair ;) and I would have, 
and do give ten pound of the said rent, To bind out, yearly, 
two boys, the sons of honest and poor parents, to be 
apprentices to some tradesmen or handycraft-men, to the 
intent the said boys may the better afterward get their own 
living. And I do also give five pound yearly, out of the 
said rent, to be given to some maid-seryant, that hath 
attained the age of twenty and one years, not less, and 
dwelt long in one service, or to some honest poor man’s 
daughter, that hath attained to that age, to be paid her 
at or on the day of her marriage: and this being done, my 
will is, that what rent shall remain of the said farme or land, 
shall be disposed of as followeth : first 1 do give twenty 
shillings yearly, to be spent by the major of Stafford and 
those that shall collect the said rent and dispose of it as I 
have and shall hereafter direct ; and that what money or 
rent shall remain undisposed of, shall be imployed to buy 
coals for some poor people, that shall most need them, in 
the said towne; the said coals to be delivered the first weeke 
in January, or in every first week in February ; I say then, 
because I take that time to be the hardest and most pinching 
times with poor people; and God reward those that shall do 
this without partiality, and with honesty, and a good con- 
science, And if the said major and others of the said towne 
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of STAFFORD shall prove so negligent, or dishonest, as not 
to imploy the rent by me given as intended and exprest in 
this my will, which God forbid,—then | give the said rents 
and profits of the said farme or land to the towne, and 
chief magistrates or governors, of EcLEsHALL, to be 
disposed of by them in such manner as I have ordered the 
disposal of it by the towne of Stafford, the said farme or 
land being near the towne of Ecleshall. And I give to 
my son-in-law, Dr. Hawkins, whom I love as my own 
son; and to MY DAUGHTER, HIS WIFE; and my son 
Izaak ; to each of them a ring, with these words or motto; 
“ Love my memory, I. W. obiit 
& ” to the Lord Bishop 
of Winton a ring, with this motto; ‘A mite for a 
million, I. W: obiit ” and to the friends 
hereafter named, I give to each of them a ring’ with this 
motto; ‘A friend’s farewell, I. W. obiit 2 
And my will is, the said rings be delivered within forty days 
after my death: and that the price or value of all the 
said rings shall be thirteen shillings and four-pence a piece. 
I give to Dr. Hawkins Doctor Donne’s Sermons, which I 
have heard preacht, and read with much content. To my 
son IZAAK, I give Doctor Sibbs his Soul’s Conflict; and to 
MY DAUGHTER his Bruised Reed’, desiring them to read 
them so as to be well acquainted with them. And I also 
give unto HER all my books at Winchester and Droxford, 
and whatever in those two places are, or I can call mine, 
except a trunk of linen, which I give to my son Izaax: 
but if he do not live to marry, or make use of it, then I 
give the same to my grand-daughter, AvNe Hawkins. 
And I give My DauGHTER Doctor Hall’s Works, which be 
now at Farnham. To my son IzAax I give all my books, 
not yet given, at Farnham Castell; and a deske of prints 
and pictures ; also a cabinett near my bed’s head, in which 
are some little things that he will value, though of no great 
worth. And my will and desire is, that he will be kind to 
his aunt Beacuame, and his aunt Rosz Ken ; by allowing 
the first about fifty shillings a year, in or for bacon and 


(1), This book was an/ instrument in the conversion of Mr. Richard 
Baxter. Sce Dr, Calamy’s Life of him, page 7. 
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cheese, not more, and paying four pounds a year towards 
the boarding of her son’s dyet to Mr. John Whitehead : for 
his aunt Ken, I desire him to be kind to her according to 
her necessity and his own abilitie; and I commend one of 
her children, to breed up as I have said I intend to do, if he 
shall be able to do it, as I know he will; for they be good 
folke. I give to Mr. Jonn Danpysnire the Sermons 
of Mr. Anthony Farringdon, or of Dr. Sanderson, which, 
my executor thinks fit. To my servant, THomas Enetrt, 
“I give five pound in money, and all my cloths, linen and 
woollen, except one suit of cloths, which I give to Mr. 
HouinsHED, and forty shillings if the said Thomas be 
my servant at my death; if not, my cloths only. And I 
give my old friend, Mr. Ricuarp Marrior’, ten pounds 
in money, to be paid him within three months after my 
‘death ; and I desire my son to shew kindness to him if he 
shall neede, and my son can spare it. And I do hereby will 
and declare my son Izaak to be my sole executor of this 
my last will and testament ; and Doctor Hawkins, to see 
that he performs it; which I doubt not but he will. I 
desire my burial may be near the place of my death, and 
free from any ostentation or charge, but privately. This I 
make to be my last will, (to which I shall only add the 
codicil for rings,) this sixteenth day of August, one thousand 
six hundred eighty-three, Izaak Watton. Witness to 
this will. 

The rings I give, are as on the other side. To my 
brother John Ken ; to my Sister his wife; to my brother, 
Doctor Ken ; to my sister Pye; to Mr. Francis Morley ; 
to Mr. George Vernon ; to his wife; to his three Daugh- 
ters ; to Mistris Nelson; to Mr. Richard Walton; to Mr. 
Palmer; to Mr. Taylor ; to Mr. Thomas Garrard; to the 
Lord Bishop of Sarwn; to Mr. Rede, his servant; to my 
cousin Dorothy Kenrick; to my cousin Lewin; to Mr. 
Walter Higgs; to Mr. Charles Cotton; to Mr. Richard 
Marryot: 22. To my brother Beacham; to my Sister 
his wife; to the lady Anne How; to Mrs. King ; Doctor 
‘Phillips’s wife; to Mr. Valentine Harecourt; to Mrs. 


————————— ee 


(2) Bookseller, and his Publisher. 
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Eliza Johnson; to Mrs. Mary Rogers; to Mrs. Eliza 
Milward; to Mrs. Dorothy Wallops to Mr. Will. Mil- 
ward, of Christ-church, Oxford; to Mr. John Darlyshire ; 
to Mr. Undevill; to Mrs. Rock; to Mr. Peter White; to 
Mr. John Lloyde; to my cousin Creinsell’s Widow; Mrs. 
Daibin must not be forgotten: 16. Izaak Waxron. 
Note, that several lines are blotted out of this will, for they 
were twice repeated,—and that this will is now signed and 
sealed this twenty and fourth day of October, one thousand 
six hundred eighty-three, in the presence of us: Wit- 
ness, ABRAHAM Markianp, Jos. Taytor, THoMas 
CrawLey. 


THE 


EPISTLE DEDICATORY. 
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TO THE RIGHT WORSHIPFUL 
JOHN OFFLEY, Esa. 
Of MADELY MANOR, in the COUNTY of STAFFORD. 


MY MOST HONOURED FRIEND, 


SIR, 

I Ave made so ill use of your former favours, 
as by them to be encouraged to entreat, that they 
may be enlarged to the patronage and protection 
of this book: and I have put on a modest con- 
fidence, that I shall not be denied, because it is a 
discourse of fish and fishing, which you know so 
well, and both love and practise so much. 

You are assured, though there be ignorant men 
of another belief, that Angling is an Art: and you 
know that art better than others; and that this 
truth is demonstrated by the fruits of that pleasant 
labour which you enjoy, when you purpose to 
give rest to your mind, and divest yourself of your 
more serious business, and (which is often) dedicate 
a day or two to this recreation. 

At which time, if common Anglers should attend 
you, and be eye-witnesses of the success, not of 
your fortune but your skill, it would doubtless beget 
in them an emulation to be like you, and that 
emulation might beget an industrious diligence to 
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be so; but I know it is not attainable by common 
capacities. And there be now many men of great 
wisdom, learning, and experience, which loye and 
practise this art, that know I speak the truth. 

Sir, this pleasant curiosity of fish and fishing, 
of which you are so great a master, has been 
thought worthy the pens and practices of divers in 
other nations, that have been reputed men of great 
learning and wisdom. And amongst those of this 
nation, I remember Sir Henry Wotton (a dear lover 
of this art) has told me, that his intentions were to 
write a discourse of the art, and in praise of 
Angling ; and doubtless he had done so, if death 
had not prevented him ; the remembrance of which 
hath often made me sorry; for if he had lived to 
do it, then the unlearned angler had seen some 
better treatise of this art, a treatise that might have 
proved worthy his perusal, which, though some 
have undertaken, I could never yet see in English. 

But mine may be thought as weak, and as 
unworthy of common view ; and I do here freely 
confess, that I should rather excuse myself, than 
censtre others: my own discourse being liable to 
so many exceptions; against which you, Sir, might 
make this one, that it can contribute nothing to 
your knowledge. And lest a longer epistle may 
diminish your pleasure, I shall make this no longer 
than to add this following truth, that I am really, 


SIR, 
Your most affectionate Friend, 


and most humble Servant, 


Iz. Wa, 


TO ALL 


READERS OF THIS DISCOURSE, 


BUT ESPECIALLY TO 


THE HONEST ANGLER. 


I trunk fit to tell thee these following truths, that I did 
neither undertake, nor write, nor publish, and much less own, 
this discourse to please myself: and, having been too easily 
drawn to do all to please others, as I propose not the gaining of 
credit by this undertaking, so I would not willingly lose any 
part of that to which I had a just title before I begun it, and 
do therefore desire and hope, if I deserve not commendations, 
yet I may obtain pardon. 

And though this Discourse may be liable to some “exceptions, 
yet I cannot doubt but that most readers may receive so much 
pleasure or profit by it, as may make it worthy the time of their 
perusal, if they be not too grave or too busy men. And this is 
all the confidence that I can put on, concerning the merit of 
whatis here offered to their consideration and censure ; and if 
the last prove too severe, as I have a liberty, so Iam resolved to 
use it, and neglect all sour censures, 

Anil I wish the reader also to take notice, that in writing of 
it I have made myself a recreation of a recreation ; and that it 
might prove so to him, and not read dull and tediously, I have in 
several places mixed, not any scurrility, but some innocent, 
harmless mirth, of which, if thou be a severe, sour-complexioned 
man, then I here disallow thee to Ve a competent judge ; for 
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divines say, there are offences given, and offences not given 
but taken. 

And Iam the willinger to justify the pleasant part of it, 
because though itis known I can be serious at seasonable times, 
yel the whole discourse is, or rather was, a picture of my own 
disposition, especially in such days and times as I have laid aside 
business, and gone a fishing with honest Nat. and R. Roe*; but 
they are gone, and with them most of my pleasant hours, 
even as a shadow that passeth away and returns not. 

And next let me add this, that he that likes not the Look, 
should like the excellent picture of the Trout, and some of the 
other fish: which I may take a liberty to commend, because 
they concern not myself. 

Next let me tell the reader, that in that which is the more 
seful part of this discourse, that is to say, the observations of 
the nature and breeding, and seasons, and catching of fish, I am 
not so simple as not to know, that a captious reader may find 
exceptions against something said of some of these; and there~ 
fore I must entreat him to consider, that experience teaches us 
to know that several countries alter the time, and I think almost 
the manner of fishes’ breeding, but doubtless of their being in 
season; as may appear Ly three rivers in Monmouthshire, 
namely, Severn, Wye, and Usk, where Camden, Brit. f. 633, 
observes, that in the river Wye, Salmon are in season from 
September to April ; and we are certain, that in Thames and 
Trent, and in most other rivers, they be in season the six hotter 
months, 

Now, for the Art of catching fish, that is fo say, How to 
make a man that was none, to be an angler ly a book; he 
that undertakes it, shall undertake a harder task than Mr. 
Hales, a most valiant and excellent fencer, who in a printed 


(1) These persons are supposed to have been related to Walton, from 
this civcumstance, that in a copy, handed down, of his Lives of Donne, 
Sir H. Wotton, Hooker, and Herbert, there is written by the Author on 
the frontispiece, ‘‘ For my cousin Roe." 
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book called, A private School of Defence, undertook to teach 
that art or science, and was laughed at for/his labour. Not 
but that many useful things might be learnt by that book: but 
he was laughed at because that art was not to be taught by 
words, but practice: and so must angling. And note also, that 
in this discourse I do not undertake to say all that is known, or 
may be said of it, but I] undertake to acquaint the reader with 
many things that are not usually known to every angler; and 
I shall leave gleanings and observations enough to be made out 
of the experience of all that love and practise this recreation, to 
which I shall encourage them. For angling may be said to be 
so like the mathematicks, that it can never be fully learnt; at 
Teast not so fully, but that there will still be more new experi- 
ments left for the trial of other men that succeed us, 

But I think all that love this game may here learn something 
that may be worth their money, if they be not poor and needy 
men; and in case they be, I then wish them to forbear to buy it ; 
Sor I write not to get money, Lut for pleasure, and this discourse 
boasts of no more ; for I hate to promise much, and deceive the 
reader. 
And however it proves to him, yet Iam sure I have found a 
high content in the search and conference of what is here offered 
to the reader's view and censure: I wish him as much in the 
perusal of it, and soI might here take my leave ; but will stay 
« little and tell him, that whereas it is said ly many, that in 
fly-fishing for a Trout, the angler must observe his twelve 
several flies for the twelve months of the year: I say, he that 
follows that rule, shall be as sure to catch fish, and le as wise, 
as he that makes hay by the fair days in an almanack, and no 
surer ; for those very flies that used to appear about and on 
the water in one month of the year, may the following year 
come almost a month sooner or later, as the same year proves 
colder or hotter: and yet, in the following Discourse, I have 
set down the twelve flies that are in reputation with many 
anglers ; and they’may serve to give him some observations 
concerning them. And he may note, that there are in Wass, 
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and other countries, peculiar flies, proper to the particular place 
or country ; and doubtless, unless a man makes a fly to coun- 
terfeit that very fly in that place, he is like to lose his labour, 
or much of it; but for the generality, three or four flies neat 
and rightly made, and not too big, serve for a Trout in most rivers, 
all the summer. And for winter fly-fishing it is as useful as an 
almanack out of date! And of these, because as no man is 
orn an artist, so no man is born an angler, I thought fit ta 
give thee this notice, 

When I have told the reader, that in this fifth* impression 
there are many enlargements, gathered oth by my own obser- 
vation, and the communication with friends, I shall stay him no. 
longer than to wish him a rainy evening to read this following 
discourse ; and that, if he be an honest angler, the east wind 
may never blow when he goes a fishing. 

IW. 


(1) The fifth, as it is the last of the editions published in the author's 
life-time, has been carefully followed in the present publication, See the 
Author’s Life, 
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To 


MY DEAR BROTHER, IZAAK WALTON, 


UPON HIS 


COMPLETE ANGLER. 


ErasMvs in his learned Colloquies 

Has mixt some toys, that by varieties 

He might entice all readers: for in him 

Each child may wade, or tallest giant swim. 

And such is this discourse : there ’s none so low, 

Or highly learn’d, to whom hence may not flow 

Pleasure and information: both which are 

Taught us with so much art, that I might swear 

Safely, the choicest critick cannot tell, 

Whether your matchless judgment most excel 

In angling or its praise: where commendation 

First charms, then makes an art a recreation. 
*Twas so to me; who saw the cheerful spring 

Pictur’d in every meadow, heard birds sing 

Sonnets in every grove, saw fishes play 

In the cool crystal streams, like lambs in May : 

And they may play, till anglers read this book ; 

But after, ’tis a wise fish ’scapes a hook. 


Jo. Froup, M’. of Arts, 
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TO 


The READER of the COMPLETE ANGLER. 


First mark the Title well: my Friend that gave it 
Has made it good; this book deserves to have it. 
For he that views it with judicious looks, 

Shall find it full of art, baits, lines, and hooks. 

The world the river is ; both you and I, 

And all mankind, are cither fish or fry. 

If we pretend to reason, first or last, 

His baits will tempt us, and his hooks hold fast. 
Pleasure or profit, either prose or rhime, 

If not at first, will doubtless take in time. 

Here sits, in secret, blest Theology, 
Waited upon by grave Philosophy 
Both natural and moral ; History, 

Deck’d and adorn’d with flowers of Poetry, 
The matter and expression striving which 
Shall most excel in worth, yet not seem rich. 
There is no danger in his baits; that hook 
Will prove the safest, that is surest took. 

Nor are we caught alone, but, which is best, 
We shall be wholesome, and be toothsome drest ; 
Drest to be fed, not to be fed upon ; 

And danger of a surfeit here is none. 

The solid food of serious contemplation 

Is saue’d, here, with such harmless recreation, 
That an ingenuous and religious mind 

Cannot inquire for more than it may find 
Ready at once prepar’d, either t’excite 

Or satisfy a curious appetite. 

More praise is due: for ’tis both positive 

And truth, which once was interrogative, 
And utter’d by the poet, then, in jest— 
Et piscatorem piscis amare potest. 
Cu. Harvin, M’. of Aris. 


()) Supposed to be Christopher Harvie, for whom sec Athen, Oxon. 
Vol. I. & vide infra, chap.v, 
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TO 
MY DEAR FRIEND, MR. IZ. WALTON, 
In praise of Angling, which we both love. 


Down by this smooth stream’s wand’ring side, 
Adorn’d and perfum’d with the pride 

Of Flora’s wardrobe, where the shrill 

Aérial choir express their skill, 

First, in alternate melody, 

And, then, in chorus all agree. 

Whilst the charm’d fish, as extasy’d 

With sounds, to his own throat deny’d, 

Scorns his dull element, and springs 

1’ th’ air, as if his fins were wings. 

Tis here that pleasures sweet and high 

Prostrate to our embraces lie : 

Such as to body, soul, or fame, 

Create no sickness, sin, or shame : 
Roses, not fene’d with pricks, grow here ; 
No sting to th’ honey-bag is near : 

But, what ’s perhaps their prejudice, 
They difficulty want and price. 

An obvious rod, a twist of hair, 
With hook hid in an insect, are 
Engines of sport would fit the wish 
O’ th’ Epicure, and fill his dish. 

In this clear stream, let fall a grub ; 
And, strait, take up a Dace or Chul. 

T’ th’ mud, your worm provokes a snig, 
Which being fast, if it prove big, 

The Gotham folly will be found 
Discreet, ere ta’en she must be drown’d. 
The Tench, physician of the brook, 

In yon dead hole expects your hook ; 
Which having first your pastime been, 
Serves then for meat or medicine. 
Ambush’d behind that root doth stay 

A Pike ; to catch, and be a prey. 
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‘The treacherous quill in this slow stream 

Betrays the hunger of a Bream. 

And at that nimble ford, no doubt, 

Your false fly cheats a speckled Trout. 
When you these creatures wisely chuse 

To practise on, which to your use 

Owe their creation,—and when 

Fish from your arts do rescue men,— 

To plot, delude, and circumvent, 

Ensnare, and spoil, is innocent. 

Here by these crystal streams you may 

Preserve a conscience clear as they; 

And when by sullen thoughts you find 

Your harassed, not busied, mind 

In sable melancholy clad, 

Distemper’d, serious, turning sad ; 

Hence fetch your cure, cast in your bait, 

All anxious thoughts and cares will strait 

Fly with such speed, they'll seem to be 

Possest with the hydrophobie: 

The water’s calmness in your breast, 

And smoothness on your brow, shall rest. 
Away with sports of charge and noise, 

And give me cheap and silent joys, 

Such as Acte@on’s game pursue, 

Their fate oft makes the tale seem true. 

The sick or sullen hawk, to-day, 

Flies not ; to-morrow, quite away. 

Patience and purse to cards and dice 

Too oft are made a sacrifice : 

The daughter’s dower, th’ inheritance 

O’ th’ son, depend on one mad chance. 

The harms and mischiefs which th’ abuse 

Of wine doth every day produce, 

Make good the doctrine of the Turks, 

That in each grape a devil lurks. 

And by yon fading sapless tree, 

*Bout which the ivy twin’d you see, 

His fate’s foretold, who fondly places 

His bliss in woman’s soft embraces. 

All pleasures, but the angler’s, bring 

P the tail repentance, like a sting. 
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Then on these banks let me sit down, 
Free from the toilsome sword and gown ; 
And pity those that do affect 
To conquer nations and protect. 

My reed affords such true content, 
Delights so sweet and innocent, 

As seldom fall unto the Jot 

Of sceptres, though they’re justly got. 


1649. Tuo, Weaver, M”, of Arts. 


TO THE READERS 
OF MY MOST INGENUOUS FRIEND'S BOOK, 
The COMPLETE ANGLER. 


He that both knew and writ the Lives of men, 
Such as were once, but must not be again ; 
Witness his matchless Donne and Wotton, by 
Whose aid he could their speculations try : 

He that convers’d with angels, such as were 
Ouldsworth ' and Featly*, each a shining star 
Shewing the way to Bethlem ; each a saint, 
Compar’d to whom our zealots, now, but paint. 

He that our pious and learn’d Morley knew, 
And from him suck’d wit and devotion too, 

He that from these such excellencies fetch’d, 
That He could tell how high and far they reach’d ; 
What learning this, what graces th’ other had ; 
And in what several dress each soul was clad. 


Reader, this He, this fisherman, comes forth, 

And in these fisher’s weeds would shroud his worth, 
Now his mute harp is on a willow hung, 

With which, when finely touch’d, and fitly strung, 


(1) Dr. Richard Holdsworth. See an account of him in the Fasti 
Oxon. 207 ; and in Ward's Lives of the Gresham Professors. 

(2) Dr, Daniel Featly, for whom see Athen. Oxon, 603. 

(3) Dr, George Morley, bishop of Winchester. 
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He could friends’ passions for these times allay, 
Or chain his fellow anglers from their prey. 
But now the musick of his pen is still, 
And he sits by a brook watching a quill : 
Where with a fixt eye, and a ready hand, 
He studies first to hook, and then to land 
Some Trout, or Pearch, or Pike ; and having done, 
Sits on a bank, and tells how this was won, 
And that eseap’d his hook, which with a wile 
Did eat the bait, and fisherman beguile. 
Thus whilst some vex they from their lands are thrown, 
He joys to think the waters are his own ; 
And like the Dutch, he gladly can agree 
To live at peace now, and have fishing free. 


April 8, 1650. Epy. Powxg1, M’. of Arts. 
To 
MY DEAR BROTHER, MR. IZ. WALTON, 
ON HIS 


COMPLETE ANGLER, 


Tuts book is so like you, and you like it, 
For harmless mirth, expression, art, and wit, 
That I protest, ingenuously ’tis true, 

I love this mirth, art, wit, the book, and you. 


Ros. Froun, C. 


LAUDATORUM CARMINA. 


CLARISSIMO AMICISSIMOQUE FRATRI, 
DOMINO ISAACO WALTON, 


ARTIS PISCATORIZ PERITISSIMO, 


Unicus est medicus reliquorum piscis, et istis, 
Fas quibus est medicum tangere, certa salus. 

Hic typus est salvatoris mirandus JEsu, 
“Litera mysterium quelibet hujus habet, 


Hune cupio, hune capias, (bone frater arundinis,) iz@i» : 
t Solveret hic pro me debita, teque Deo. 

Piscis is est, et piscator, mihi credito, qualem 
Vel piscatorem piscis amare velit. 


xers, PISCIS. 


1 Jesus. 

x Christus. 
° Dei. 

7. Filius. 

= Salvator. 


1 Matt, xvii, 27. the last words of the chapter.” 


Henry Baitry, Artium Magister’. 


(1) [The Edition of 1676 bas Bagley; changed in that of 1760 
to Bayley. Henry Bagley, probably the same person, was minister of 
the Savoy from 1623 to 1625.] 


LAUDATORUM CARMINA, 


aD 


VIRUM OPTIMUM er PISCATOREM PERITISSIMUM, 
ISAACUM WALTONUM. 


MaGisTER artis docte piscatorie, 

Waltone, salve !_ magne dux arundinis, 
Seu tu reducta valle solus ambulas, 
Preterfluentes interim observans aquas, 
Seu forté puri stans in amnis margine, 

Sive in tenaci gramine & ripa sedens, 

Fallis perita squameum pecus manu ; 

O te beatum! qui procul negotiis, 

Forique & urbis pulvere & strepitu carens, 
Extraque turbam, ad lené manantes aquas 
Vagos honest fraude pisces decipis. 

Dum cetera ergo pené gens mortalium 
Aut retia invicem sibi & technas struunt, 
Donis, ut hamo, aut divites captant senes ; 
Gregi natantim tu interim nectis dolos, 
Voracem inescas adyenam hamo /ucium, 
Avidamvé percam parvulo alburno capis, 
Aut verme ruffo, musculé aut éruttam levi, 
Cautumyé cyprinum, & feré indocilem capi 
Calamoque linoque, ars at hunc superat tua ; 
Medicamvé tincam, gobium aut esc4 trahis, 
Gratum palato golium, parvum licét ; 
Predamvé, non eque salubrem larbulum, 
Etsi ampliorem, et mystace insignem gravi. 
He sunt tibi artes, dum annus & tempus sinunt, 
Et rulla transit absque linea dies. 

Nee sola praxis, sed theoria & tibi 

Nota artis hujus; unde tu simul bonus 
Piscator, idem & scriptar ; & calami potens 
Utriusque necdum & ictus, & tamen sapis. 
Ut hamiotam nempe tironem instruas ! 
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Stylo eleganti scribis en Halieutica 

Oppianus alter, artis & methodum tue, & 
Precepta promis rité piscatoria, 

Varias & escas piscium, indolem, & genus. 

Nec tradere artem sat putas piscariam 5 

(Virtutis est heec & tamen quedam schola 
Patientiamque & temperantiam docet ;) ° 
Documenta quin majora das, & regulas 
Sublimioris artis, & perennia 

Monimenta morum, vite & exempla optima; 
Dum tu profundum scribis Hookerum, & pium 
Donnum ae disertum; sanctum & Herlertum, sacrum 
Vatem ; hos videmus nam penicillo tuo 

Graphicé, & perita, Isaace, depictos manu. 

Post fata factos hosce per te Virbios'. 

O quz voluptas est legere in scriptis tuis ! 

Sic tu libris nos, lineis pisces capis, 

Musisque litterisque dum incumbis, licet 

Intentus hamo, interque piscandum studes. 


(1) “ Vinnwws, guasi pis vin,” is an epithet applied to Hippolytus, 
because he was by Diana restored to life after his death. Vide Ovidii 
Met. lib. xv. v. 536 § seq. Hoffmanni Lexicon Universale, art. VIRBIUS, 
In this place it is meant to express that by Walton's skill in biography, 
those persons whose lives he has written, are so accurately represented, 
* that even after their deaths, they are again, as it were, brought to 
life. 
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ALIUD 
AD ISAACUM WALTONUM, 


*VIRUM er PISCATOREM OPTMUM. 


Isaace, Macte hac arte piscatoria ; 

Hac arte Petrus principi censum dedit ; 
Hac arte princeps nec Petro multo prior, 
Tranquillus ille, teste Tranquillo', pater 
Patri, solebat recreare se lubens 
Augustus, hamo instructus ac arundine. 
Tu nunc, Amice, proximum clari es decus 
Post Cesarem hami, gentis ac Halieutice : 
Euge, O professor, artis haud inglorie, 
Doctor cathedre, perlegens piscariam ! 
Ne tu magister, & ego discipulus tuus, 
Nam candidatum & me ferunt arundinis, 
Socium hac in arte nobilem nacti sumus. 
Quid amplius, Waltone, nam dici potest ? 
Ipse hamiota Dominus en orbis fuit ! 


Jaco. Dur.’ D.D, 


(1) ive, Suetonius Tranquillus. 

(2) The contracting of surnames is a faulty practice: the above 
might stand for “ Duppa,” but signifies “ Duport.” This person was 
a Fellow of Trinity College Cambridge, and Professor of Greek in 
that University. His father, John, had a hand in the translation of 
King James’s Bible. Fuller's Ch. Hist. book X. p. 46. Dr. James 
Duport wrote, also, the Latin verses preceding these ; and both copies 
are extant in a volume of Latin Poems by him, entitled Musa sub- 
secive, printed at Cambridge in 8yo, 1676, ; 


Complete Angler, 


PART LI. 


CHAP. I. 
A Omference betwixt an ANGLER, a HUNTER, and a FALCONER 
each commending his Recreation, 


PISCATOR, VENATOR, AUCEPS. 


Piscator. You are well overtaken, Gentlemen! 
A good morning to you both! I have stretched my legs 
up Tottenham-hill to overtake you, hoping your business 
may occasion you towards 
whither I am going 


4 STOUT 


Sf 
THE LEA RIVER; 
and 
the Road trum 
TOTTENEAM, 
to 


WARE. 


Note. She original site 
of Theobald vs marked. 
Vap. The present 

called is about 
to the South 
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this fine, fresh May morning. 

Venator. Sir, 1 for my part shall almost answer your 
hopes ; for my purpose is to drink my morning’s draught at 
the Thateh’d House in Hodsden, and I think not to rest till 
I come thither, where I have appointed a friend or two to 
meet me: but for this gentleman that you see with me, I 
know not how far he intends his journey ; he came so lately 
into my company, that I have scarce had time to ask him 
the question. 

Auceps. Sir, 1 shall by your favour bear you company as 
far as Theobalds, and there leave you ; for then I turn up to 
a friend’s house, who mews a Hawk for me, which I now 
long to see. 

Ven. Sir, we are all so happy as to have a fine, fresh, cool 
morning ; and I hope we shall each be the happier in the 
others company. And, Gentlemen, that I may not lose 
yours, I shall either abate or amend my pace to enjoy it, 
knowing that, as the Italians say, Good company in a journey 
makes the way to seem the shorter. 

Auc. It may do so, Sir, with the help of good discourse, 
which, methinks, we may promise from you, that both look 
and speak so chearfully: and for my part, I promise you, 
as an inyitation to it, that I will be as free and open-hearted 
as discretion will allow me to be with strangers. 

Ven. And, Sir, I promise the like. 

Pisce. 1 am right glad to hear your answers ; and, in con- 
fidence you speak the truth, I shall put on a boldness to ask 
you, Sir, whether business or pleasure caused you to be so 
early up, and walk so fast? for this other gentleman hath 
declared he is going to sce a hawk, that a friend mews for 
him. 

Ven. Sir, mine is a mixture of both, a little business and 
more pleasure ; for I intend this day to do all my business, 
and then bestow another day or two in hunting the Otter, 
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which a friend, that I go to meet, tells me is much pleasanter 
than any other chace whatsoever : howsoever I mean to try 
it; for to-morrow morning we shall meet a pack of Otter- 
dogs of noble Mr. Sadler’s?, upon Amwell-hill, who will 
be there so early, that they intend to prevent the sun- 
rising. 

Pisc. Sir, my fortune has answered my desires, and my 
purpose is to bestow a day or two in helping to destroy some 
of those villainous vermin ; for I hate them perfectly, because 
they love fish so well, or rather, because they destroy so 
much; indeed so much, that, in my judgment, all men that 
keep Otter-dogs ought to have pensions from the King, to 
encourage them to destroy the breed of these base Otters, 
they do so much mischief. 

Ven. But what say you to the Foxes of the nation, would 
not you as willingly have them destroyed ? for doubtless they 
do as much mischief as Otters do. 

Pise. Oh, Sir, if they do, it is not so much to me and my 
fraternity, as those base yermin the Otters dc. 

Auc. Why, Sir, 1 pray, of what fraternity are you, that 
you are so angry with the poor Otters ? 

Pisc. I am, Sir, a Brother of the Angle, and therefore 
an enemy to the Otter: for you are to note, that we Anglers 
all love one another, and therefore do I hate the Otter both 
for my own, and for their sakes who are of my brotherhood. 


(3) [The person here alluded to was Mr. Ralph Sadler, the grandson of 
Sir Ralph Sadler, so well known in the reigns of Henry the Eighth and 
Queen Elizabeth. He succeeded to the estate at Standon, a few miles 
from Amwell, in 1606; aud married Anne, the eldest daughter of Sir 
Edward Coke, Knt. 

Sir Henry Chauncy, describing his property, says, that “ he delighted 
much in Hawking and Hunting, and the pleasures of a country life; 
was famous for his noble table, his great hospitality to bis neighbours, 
and his abundant charity to the poor: and after he had lived to a great 
age, died on the twelfth day of February, 1660, without issue; where- 
upon this manor descended to Walter Lord Aston, the son and heir of 
Gertrude his sister.” Histor, Antig. of Hertf. p. 219 b.) 

Ly 
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Ven. And I am a lover of Hounds; I have followed 
many a pack of dogs many a mile, and heard many merry 
Huntsmen make sport and scoff at Anglers. 

Auc. And I profess myself a Faleoner, and have heard 
many grave, serious men pity them, it is such’a heavy, con- 
temptible, dull recreation. 

Pisc. You know, Gentlemen, it is an easy thing to scoff 
at any art or recreation ; a little wit mixed with ill-nature, 
confidence, and malice, will do it; but though they often 
venture boldly, yet they are often caught, even in their own 
trap, according to that of Lucian, the father of the family 
of Scoffers : 

Lucian, well skill’d in scoffing, this hath writ, 
Friend, that’s your folly, which you think your wit : 
This you vent oft, void both of wit and fear, 
Meaning another, when yourself you jeer. 

If to this you add what Solomon says of Scoffers, that 
they are an abomination to mankind, let him that thinks fit 
scoff on, and be a Scoffer still ; but I account them enemies 
to me and all that love virtue and Angling. 

And for you that haye heard many graye, serious, men 
pity Anglers; let me tell you, Sir, there be many men that 
are by others taken to be serious and grave men, whom 
we contemn and pity, Men that are taken to be grave, 
because nature hath made them of a sour complexion; 
money-getting men, men that spend all their time, first in 
getting, and next, in anxious care to keep it; men that are 
condemned to be rich, and then always busy or discontented : 
for these poor rich-men, we Anglers pity them perfectly, and 
stand in no need to borrow their thoughts to think ourselves 
so happy. No, no, Sir, we enjoy a contentedness above the 
reach of such dispositions, and as the learned and ingenuous 
Montaigne ' says—like himself, freely, “ When my Cat and 

(1) In Apol, for Raim. de Sebonde. : 
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‘1 entertain each other with mutual apish tricks, as 
“playing with a garter, who knows but that I make my 
“Cat more sport than she makes me? Shall I conclude 
“her to be simple, that has her time to begin or refuse to 
“play as freely as 1 myself have ? Nay, who knows but 
“that itis a defect of my not understanding her language 
“ (for doubtless Cats talk and reason with one another) 
“that we agree no better: and who knows but that she 
“pities me for being no wiser, than to play with her, and 
“laughs and censures my folly, for making sport for her, 
“when we two play together ?”” 

Thus freely speaks Montaigne concerning Cats; and I 
hope I may take as great liberty to blame any man, and 
laugh at him too, let him be never so grave, that hath not 
heard what Anglers can say in the justification of their Art 
and Recreation; which I may again tell you, is so full of 
pleasure, that we need not borrow their thoughts, to think 
ourselves happy. 

Ven. Sir, you have almost amazed me ; for though I am 
no Scoffer, yet I have, I pray let me speak it without offence, 
always looked upon Anglers, as more patient, and more 
simple men, than I fear I shall find you to be. 

Pisc. Sir, 1 hope you will not judge my earnestness to be 
impatience ; and for my simplicity, if by that you mean a 
harmlessness, or that simplicity which was usually found 
in the primitive Christians, who were, as most Anglers are, 
quiet men, and followers of peace ; men that were so simply 
wise, as not to sell their Consciences to buy riches, and with 
them vexation and a fear to die; if you mean such simple 
men as lived in those times when there were fewer Lawyers ; 
when men might have had a Lordship safely conveyed to 
them in a piece of parchment no bigger than your hand, 
though several sheets will not do it safely in this wiser age ; 
I say, Sir, if you take us Anglers to be such simple men as 


F2 
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I have spoke of, then myself and those of my profession 
will be glad to be so understood: But if by simplicity you 
meant to express a general defect in those that profess and 
practise the excellent Art of Angling, I hope in time to 
disabuse you, and make the contrary appear so evidently, 
that if you will but have patience to hear me, I shall 
remoye all the anticipations that discourse, or time, or 
prejudice, have possessed you with against that laudable 
and ancient Art; for I know it is worthy the knowledge 
and practice of a wise man. 

But, Gentlemen, though I be able to do this, I am not so 
unmannerly as to engross all the discourse to myself ; and, 
therefore, you two having declared yourselves, the one to be 
a lover of Hawks, the other of Hounds, I shall be most glad 
to hear what you can say in the commendation of that 
recreation which each of you love and practise; and having 
heard what you can say, I shall be glad to exercise your 
attention with what I can say concerning my own recreation 
and art of Angling, and by this means we shall make the 
way to seem the shorter: and if you like my motion, I 
would have Mr. Falconer to begin. 

Auc. Your motion is consented to with all my heart; and 
to testify it, 1 will begin as you have desired me. 

And first, for the Element that I use to trade in, which 
is the Air, an Element of more worth than weight, an 
Element that doubtless exceeds both the Earth and Water ; 
for though I sometimes deal in both, yet the Air is most 
properly mine, I and my Hawks use that most, and it yields us 
most recreation ; it stops not the high soaring of my noble, 
generous Falcon ; in it she ascends to such an height, as the 
dull eyes of beasts and fish are not able to reach to; their 
bodies are too gross for such high elevations; in the Air 
my troops of Hawks soar up on high, and when they are 
lost in the sight of men, then they attend upon and converse 
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with the gods; therefore I think my Eagle is so justly 
styled Jove’s servant in ordinary : and that very Falcon, that 
I am now going to see, deserves no meaner a title, for she 
usually in her flight endangers herself, like the son of 
Dedalus, to have her wings scorched by the Sun's heat, she 
flies so near it, but her mettle makes her careless of danger ; 
for she then heeds nothing, but makes her nimble pinions 
eut the fluid air, and so makes her highway over the steepest 
mountains and deepest rivers, and in her glorious career 
looks with contempt upon those high Steeples and magnifi- 
cent Palaces which we adore and wonder at; from which 
height, I can make her to descend by a word from my 
mouth (which she both knows and obeys) to accept of meat 
from my hand, to own me for her Master, to go home 
with me, and be willing the next day to afford me the like 
recreation. 

And more; this element of air which I profess to trade 
in, the worth of it is such, and it is of such necessity, that 
no creature whatsoever—not only those numerous creatures 
that feed on the face of the earth, but those various creatures 
that have their dwelling within the waters, every creature 
that hath life in its nostrils, stands in need of my element. 
The waters cannot preserve the Fish without air, witness 
the not breaking of ice in an extreme frost ; the reason is, 
for that if the inspiring and expiring organ of any animal 
be stopped, it suddenly yields to nature, and dies. Thus 
necessary is air, to the existence both of Fish and Beasts, 
nay, even to Man himself; that air, or breath of life, with 
which God at first inspired mankind, he, if he wants it, 
dies presently, becomes a sad object to all that loved and 
beheld him, and in an instant turns to putrefaction. 

Nay more, the yery birds of the air, those that be not 
Hawks, are both so many and so useful and pleasant to 
mankind, that I must not let them pass without some 
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observations : they both feed and refresh him; feed him 
with their choice bodies, and refresh him with their 
heavenly yoices':—I will not undertake to mention the 
several kinds of Fowl by which this is done :—and his 
curious palate pleased by day, and which with their very 
excrements afford him a soft lodging at night:—These I 
will pass by, but not those little nimble Musicians of the 
air, that warble forth their curious ditties, with which 
nature hath furnished them to the shame of art. 

As first the Lark, when she means to rejoice; to chear 
herself and those that hear her; she then quits the earth, 
and sings as she ascends higher into the air, and haying 
ended her heavenly employment, grows then mute, and sad, 
to think she must descend to the dull earth, which she 
would not touch, but for necessity. 

How do the Blackbird and Thrassel with their melodious 
voices bid weleome to the chearful Spring, and in their fixed 
months warble forth such ditties as no art or instrument 
can reach to ! 

Nay, the smaller birds also do the like in their particular 
seasons, as namely the Leverock, the Tit-lark, the little 
Linnet, and the honest Robin that loves mankind both alive 
and dead, 

But the Nightingale, another of my airy creatures, 
breathes such sweet loud musick out of her little instru- 
mental throat, that it might make mankind to. think 
miracles are not ceased, He that at midnight, when the 
very labourer sleeps securely, should hear, as I have very 


(1) To these particulars may be added, That the Kings of Persia 
were wont to hawk after Butterflies with Sparrows and Stares, or 
Starlings, trained for the purpose, Burton on Melancholy, 1651. 
p- 268, fromthe relations of Sir Anthony Shirley. And we are also told, 
that M. de Luynes (afterwards Prime Minister of France,) in the 
nonage of Lewis XIII. gained much upon him by making Hawks 
catch little Birds, and by making some of those little Birds again 
catch Butterflies, Life of Lord Herbert of Cherbury, p. 184. 
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often, the clear airs, the sweet descants, the natural rising 
and falling, the doubling and redoubling of her voice, 
might well be lifted above earth, and say, Lord, what 
musick hast thou provided for the’ Saints'in Heaven, when 
thow affordest bad men such musick on Earth ! 

And this makes me the less to wonder at the many 
Aviaries in Italy, or at the great charge of Varro his Aviarie, 
the ruins of which are yet to be seensin Rome, and is still 
so famous there, that it is reckoned for one of those notables 
which men of foreign nations either record, or lay up in 
their memories when they return from travel. 

This for the birds of pleasure, of which very much more 
might be said. My next shall be of birds of political use ; 
I think ’tis not to be doubted that Swallows have been taught 
to carry letters between two armies. But ’tis certain that 
when the Turks besieged Malta or Rhodes, I now remember 
not which it was, Pigeons are then related to carry and 
recarry letters: And Mr. G. Sandys’, in his Travels, relates 
it to be done betwixt Aleppo and Babylon?. But if that be 
aS SS eee eee 


(2) Mr, George Sandys, a very pious, learned, and accomplished 
gentleman, was the youngest son of Dr, Edwin Sandys, Abp. of York. 
He published his Travels to the Holy Land, Egypt, and elsewhere, in 
folio, 1615; and made on excellent Paraphrase on the Psalms, 
Canticles, and Ecclesiastes, in verse; and also translated Ovid's 
Metamorphoses. He was one of the best versifiers of that age, and 
died in 1642, 

(3) [“ A thing usual it is betweene Tripoly and Aleppo, as betweene 
Aleppo and Babylon, to make tame Doves the speedy transporters of 
their Letters; which they wrap about their legs like jesses; trained 
thereunto at such time as they have yong ones, by bearing them from 
them in open cages. A fowle of anotable memory. Nor is ita moderne 
invention, For we reade that Thaurosthones, by a pizeon stained with 
purple, gave notice of his victory at the Olimpian games the selfe 
same day to his father in Agina. By which meanes also the Consul 
Hircus held intelligence with Decimus Brutus besieged in Mutina. 
The like perhaps is meant by the Poet, when he saith 

—‘ Tanquam e diversis partibus Orbis 
Anxia precipiti venisset Epistola prima.” Tur. Sat. Se. 
As if from parts removed farre, from some 
A wofull Letter swiftly wing’d should come 
When 
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disbelieved, it is not to be doubted that the Dove was sent 
out of the ark by Noah, to give him notice of land, when 
to him all appeared to be sea; and the Dove proved a 
faithful and comfortable messenger. And for the sacrifices 
of the law, a pair of Turtle-doves, or young Pigeons, were 
as well accepted as costly Bulls and Rams. And when God 
would feed the Prophet Elijah, 1 Kings xvii. after a kind 
of miraculous manner, he did it by Ravens, who brought 
him meat morning and evening. Lastly, the Holy Ghost, 
when he descended visibly upon our Saviour, did it by 
assuming the shape of a Dove’, And, to conclude this part 
of my discourse, pray remember these wonders were done 
by birds of the air, the element in which they, and I, take 
so much pleasure. 

There is also a little contemptible winged creature, an 
inhabitant of my aérial element, namely the laborious Bee, 
of whose Prudence, Policy, and regular Government of their 
own commonwealth, I might say much, as also of their 
several kinds, and how useful their honey and wax is both 
for meat and medicines to mankind*; but I will leave them 
to their sweet labour, without the least disturbance, believ- 
ing them to be all very busy at this very time amongst the 
herbs and flowers that we see nature puts forth this May 
morning. 
ee eee 
When the Christians besieged Acre, Saladine sent out one of these 
winged scouts to confirme the courages of the besieged, with promise 
of a speedy reliefe: when I know not by what chance or policy, 


intercepted, and furnished with a contrary.message, occasioned a 
sodaine surrender." Sandys’ Travels, fol? Lond. 1615. p. 209.) 

(1) Does not Walton here mistake the sense of two passages in 
Scripture, viz. Mat. iii, 16. and Luke iii. 22. in which the baptism of 
our Lord is related? The meaning of both is, that the Holy Spirit 
descended, as a Dove uses to descend upon any thing, hovering and 
overshadowing it. Vide Whitby on Luke iii, 22. Dr. Hammond on 
the passage, and Bp. Taylor's Ductor Dubitantium, 254. 

(2) See the Feminine Monarchy : or History of Bees, by Charles 
Butler, 4to, 1634, 
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And now to return to my Hawks, from whom I have 
made too long a digression ; you are to note, that they are 
usually distinguished into two kinds; namely, the long- 
winged, and the short-winged Hawk: of the first kind, 
there be chiefly in use amongst us in this nation, 

The Gerfaleon and Jerkin, 
The Falcon and Tassel-gentel, 
The Laner and Laneret, 
The Bockerel and Bockeret, 
The Saker and Sacaret, 
The Merlin and Jack Merlin, 
The Hobby and Jack : 
There is the Stelletto of Spain, 
The Blood-red Rook from ‘Turkey, 
The Waskite from Virginia : 
And there is of short-winged Hawks, 
The Eagle and Iron, 
The Goshawk and Tarcel, 
The Sparhawk and Musket, 
The French Pye of two sorts: 
These are reckoned Hawks of note and worth; but we 
have also of an inferior rank, 
The Stanyel, the Ringtail, 
The Raven, the Buzzard, 
The Forked Kite, the Bald Buzzard, 
The Hen-driver, and others that I forbear to name*. 


Gentlemen, if I should enlarge my discourse to the 
observation of the Eires, the Brancher, the Ramish Hawk, 
the Haggard, and the two sorts of Lentners, and then 
treat of their several Ayries, their Mewings, rare order of 
casting, and the renovation of their feathers: their reclaim- 


ing, dieting, and then come to their rare stories of practice ; 
PS Re ee Eg 


(3) See Turberville, Latham, and Markham, on Falconry. 
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I say, if I should enter into these, and many other observa- 
tions that I could make, it would be much, very much plea- 
sure to me: but lest I should break the rules of civility 
with you, by taking up more than the proportion of time 
allotted to me, I will here break off, and intreat you, Mr. 
Venator, to say what you are able in the commendation of 
Hunting, to which you are so much affected ; and if time 
will serve, I will beg your favour for a further enlargement 
of some of those several heads of which I haye spoken. 
But no more at present. 

Ven. Well, Sir, and I willnow take my turn, and will 
first begin with a commendation of the Earth, as you have 
done most excellently of the Air; the Earth being that 
element upon which I drive my pleasant, wholesome, 
hungry trade. The Earth is a solid, settled element ; an 
element most universally beneficial both to man and beast 3 
to men who have their several recreations upon it, as 
horse-races, hunting, sweet smells, pleasant walks: the 
earth feeds man, and all those several beasts that both feed 
him, and afford him recreation. What pleasure doth man 
take in hunting the stately Stag, the generous Buck, the 
Wild Boar, the cunning Otter, the crafty Fox, and the 
fearful Hare! And if I may descend to a lower game, what 
pleasure is it sometimes with gins to betray the very vermin 
of the earth! as namely, the Fichat, the Fulimart!, the 


(1) Dr. Skinner, in his Etymologicon Lingue Anglicane, Lond. fol. 
1671, voce ‘“‘ Fulimart,” gives us to understand, that this word is Vor 
qua nusquam, nisi in libro the “ Complete Angler” dicto, occurrit. 
Upon which it may be observed, that Dame Juliana Barnes, inher Book 
of Hunting, ranks the Fulmarde among the beasts of chace ; and that 
both in the Dictionary of Dr. Adam Littleton, and that of Phillips, 
entitled the World of Words, it occurs: the first renders it Puforius, 
mus Ponticus; the latter a kind of Polecat. In Junius it is Fullmer, 
and said to be idem quod Polecat; but in this interpretation they seem 
all to be mistaken, for Walton here mentions the Polecat by name, as 
does also Dame Juliana Barnes in her book, 
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Ferret, the Pole-cat, the Mouldwarp, and the like creatures 
that live upon the face and within the bowels of the earth. 
How doth the earth bring forth herbs, flowers, and fruits, 
both for physick and the pleasure of mankind! and above all, 
to me at least, the fruitful vine, of which when I drink 
moderately, it clears my brain, chears my heart, and sharpens 
my wit, How could Cleopatra have feasted Mark Antony 
with eight Wild Boars roasted whole at one supper, and 
other meat suitable, if the earth had not been a bountiful 
mother? But to pass by the mighty Elephant, which the 
earth breeds and nourisheth, and descend to the least of 
creatures, how doth the earth afford us a doctrinal example 
in the little Pismire, who in the summer provides and lays 
up her winter provision, and teaches man to do the like! 
The earth feeds and carries those horses that carry us, If I 
would be prodigal of my time and your patience, what 
might not I say in commendations of the earth? That 
puts limits to the proud and raging sea,—and by that means 
preserves both man and beast, that it destroys them not, as 
we see it daily doth those that yenture upon the sea, and are 
there shipwrecked, drowned, and left to feed Haddocks ; 
when we that are so wise as to keep ourselves on earth, 
walk, and talk, and live, and eat, and drink, and go a 
hunting: of which recreation I will say a little, and then 
leave Mr. Piscator to the commendation of Angling. 

Hunting is a game for princes and noble persons; it hath 
been highly prized in all ages ; it was one of the qualifica~ 
tions that Xenophon bestowed on his Cyrus, that he was a 
hunter of wild beasts. Hunting trains up the younger 
nobility to the use of manly exercises in their riper age. 
What more manly exercise than hunting the Wild Boar, the 
Stag, the Buck, the Fox, or the Hare?) How doth it preserve 
health, and increase strength and activity ! 
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And for the dogs that we use, who can commend their 
excellency to that height which they deserve? How perfect 
is the hound at smelling, who never leaves or forsakes his 
first scent, but follows it through so many changes and 
varieties of other scents, even over, and in, the water, and 
into the earth! What musick doth a pack of dogs then 
make to any man, whose heart and ears are so happy as 
to be set to the tune of such instruments! How will a 
right Greyhound fix his eye on the best Buck in a herd, 
single him out, and follow him, and him only, through a 
whole herd of rascal game, and still know and then kill 
him! For my hounds, I know the language of them, and 
they know the language and meaning of one another, as 
perfectly as we know the voices of those with whom we 
discourse daily. 

I might enlarge myself in the commendation of Hunting, 
and of the noble Hound especially, as also of the docible- 
ness of dogs in general ; and I might make many observa- 
tions of land-creatures, that for composition, order, figure, 
and constitution, approach nearest to the completeness and 
understanding of man; especially of those creatures, which 
Moses in the Law permitted to the Jews, which have cloven 
hoofs, and chew the eud; which I shall forbear to name, 
because I will not be so uncivil to Mr. Piscator, as not to 
allow him a time for the commendation of Angling, which 
he calls an art; but doubtless it is an easy one; and Mr. 
Auceps, 1 doubt we shall hear a watery discourse of it, but 
I hope it will not be a long one. 

Auc. And I hope so too, though I fear it will. 

Pisc. Gentlemen, let not prejudice prepossess you. I 
confess my discourse is like to prove suitable to my recrea~ 
tion, calm and quiet; we seldom take the name of God 
into our mouths, but it is either to praise him, or pray to 
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him : if others use it vainly in the midst of their recreations, 
so vainly as if they meant to conjure, I must tell you, it is 
neither our fault nor our custom ; we protest against it. 
But, pray remember, I accuse nobody ; for as I would not 
make a watery discourse, so I would not put too much 
vinegar into it; nor would I raise the reputation of my own 
art, by the diminution or ruin of another’s. And so much 
for the prologue to what I mean to say. 

And now for the Water, the element that I trade in. 
The water is the eldest daughter of the creation, the 
element upon which the Spirit of God did first move, the 
element which God commanded to bring forth living 
creatures abundantly; and without which, those that inhabit 
the land, even all creatures that have breath in their nostrils, 
must suddenly return to putrefaction. Moses, the great 
lawgiver and chief philosopher, skilled in all the learning 
of the Egyptians, who was called the friend of God, and 
knew the mind of the Almighty, names this element the first 
in the creation ; this is the element upon which the Spirit of 
God did first move, and is the chief ingredient in the crea- 
tion: many philosophers have made it to comprehend all 
the other elements, and most allow it the chiefest in the 
mixtion of all living creatures. 

There be that profess to believe that all bodies are made 
of water, and may be reduced back again to water only : 
they endeavour to demonstrate it thus : 

Take a willow, or any like speedy growing plant, newly 
rooted in a box or barrel full of earth, weigh them all 
together exactly when the tree begins to grow, and then 
weigh all together after the tree is increased from its 
first rooting, to weigh an hundred pound weight more 
than when it was first rooted and weighed; and you shall 
find this augment of the tree to be without the diminution 
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of one drachm weight of the earth. Hence they infer this 
increase of wood to be from water of rain, or from dew, 
and not to be from any other element. And they affirm, 
they can reduce this wood back again to water; and they 
affirm also, the same may be done in any animal or 
vegetable, And this I take to be a fair testimony of the 
excellency of my element of water. 

The water is more productive than the earth. Nay, the 
earth hath no fruitfulness without showers or dews ; for all 
the herbs, and flowers, and fruit, are produced and thrive 
by the water ; and the very minerals are fed by streams that 
run under ground, whose natural course carries them to the 
tops of many high mountains, as we see by several springs 
breaking forth on the tops of the highest hills; and this is 
also witnessed by the daily trial and testimony of several 
miners. 

Nay, the increase of those creatures that are bred and 
fed in the water are not only more and more miraculous, 
but more advantageous to man, not only for the lengthening 
of his life, but for preventing of sickness ; for it is observed 
by the most learned physicians, that the casting off of Lent, 
and other fish-days, which hath not only given the lie to so 
many learned, pious, wise founders of colleges, for which 
we should be ashamed, hath doubtless been the chief cause 
of those many putrid, shaking, intermitting agues, unto 
which this nation of ours is now more subject, than those 
wiser countries that feed on herbs, sallets, and plenty of fish; 
of which it is observed in story, that the greatest part of the 
world now do. And it may be fit to remember that Moses, 
Lev. xi. 9. Deut. xiv. 9. appointed fish to be the chief diet 
for the best commonwealth that ever yét was. 

And it is observable, not only that there are fish, as 
namely the Whale, three times as big as the mighty 
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Elephant, that is so fierce in battle, but that the mightiest 
feasts have been of fish, The Romans, in the height of their 
glory, have made fish the mistress of all their entertain- 
ments ; they have had musick to usher in their Sturgeons, 
Lampreys, and Mullets, which they would purchase at rates 
rather to be wondered at than believed. He that shall view 
the writings of Macrobius', or Varro®, may be confirmed 
and informed of this, and of the incredible value of their 
fish and fish-ponds. 

But, Gentlemen, I have almost lost myself, which I 
confess I may easily do in this philosophical discourse ; 
I met with most of it very lately, and, I hope, happily, in @ 
conference with a most learned physician, Dr. Wharton’, 


(1) Aurelius Macrobius, a learned writer of the fourth century ; he 
was chamberlain to the Emperor Theodosius. Fabricius makes it a 
question whether be was a Christian or a Pagan. His works are, 
A Commentary on the Somninm Scipionis of Cicero, in two books ; ani 
Saturnalia Convivia, in seven, Besides these, he was the Author of 
many, which are lost. 

(2) Marcus Terentius Varro, a most learned Roman, contemporary 
with Cicero, and author, as it is said, of near five hundred volumes. 
He is one of the best writers on agriculture. 

(3) [Sir John Hawkins, in a Note to the former Editions of this 
work, partly copied from Wood, asserts Dr. Wharton to have been 
oue of the professors at Gresham College: but Dr. Birch, in his copy 
of Sir John Hawkins's first Edition, and Dr. Ward in the Preface to 
his Lives of the Gresham Professors, deny that he belonged to the 
Society. 

Dr Wharton was one of the most eminent Physicians of his day. 
He was born at Winston in the county of Durham in 1614, and re- 
ceived the first part of his University education at Pembroke Hall in 
Cambridge. Afterwards, before the Civil War broke out, he entered 
of Trinity College in the sister University; and for a short time 
practised Physick in the metropolis, under Dr. Bathurst. In 1647, 
having retired to his College, he became M.D. by virtue of the Letters 
of Sir Thomas Fairfax. 

Mr. Oughtred, in his Key to the Mathematics, published just 
before, says, that if any fruit is to be reaped by his new Edition thereof, 
the thanks are due chiefly to Mr. Thomas Wharton, who, as he is 
no mean proficient in those studies, so he may with success serve this 
age in the necessary mysteries of Botany, Anatomy, and Hermetick 

Learning 
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adear friend, that loyes both me and my art of angling. 
But, however, I will wade no deeper in these mysterious 
arguments, but pass to such observations as I can manage 
with more pleasure, and less fear of running into error. 
But I must not yet forsake the waters, by whose help we 
have so many known advantages. 

And first, to pass by the miraculous cures of our known 
baths, how adyantageous is the sea for our daily traffick, 
without which we could not now subsist! How does it not 
only furnish us with food and physick for the bodies, but 
with such observations for the mind as ingenious persons 
would not want! 

How ignorant had we been of the beauty of Florence, 
of the monuments, urns, and rarities that yet remain in 
and near unto old and new Rome, so many as it is 
said will take up a year’s time to view, and afford to each 
of them but a convenient consideration! And therefore it 
is not to be wondered at, that so learned and devout a 
father as St. Jerome, after his wish to have seen Christ in 
the flesh, and to have heard St. Paul preach, makes his 
third wish, to have seen Rome in her glory ; and that glory 
is not yet all lost, for what pleasure is it to see the monu- 
ments of Livy, the choicest of the historians; of Tully, the 
hest of orators; and to see the bay-trees that now grow out 


Learning ; who not only amended the errors, but bestowed exceeding 
great pains and expence in correcting the Press. 

About 1649, Dr. Wharton appears to have settled entirely in 
London, In 1656, he published “ Adenographia; sive Glandularum 
totius Corporis Descriptio,” in a small octavo: reprinted in duodecimo, 
at Amsterdam, in 1659: and again, 12mo. Vesaliw, 1671 :° consisting 
of a Course of Lectures which Dr. Prujean, the President of the College 
of Physicians, had imposed upon him as an exercise in 1652. 

During the time of the great Plague, in 1665, Dr. Wharton con- 
tinued in London, when many other Physicians fled the contagion. 

He died at his house in Aldersgate Street, Noy, 14th, 1673 : and was 
Iuried at St, Michael nee 
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of the yerytomb of Virgil! hese, to any that love learning, 
must be pleasing, But what pleasure is it to a devout 
Christian, to see there the humble house in which St. Paul 
was content to dwell, and to view the many rich statues 
that are made in honour of his memory! nay, to see the 
very place in which St. Peter? and he lie buried together! 
These are in and near to Rome. And how much more doth 
it please the pious curiosity of a Christian, to see that place, 
on which the blessed Saviour of the world was pleased to 
humble himself, and to take our nature upon him, and to 
converse with men: to see Mount Sion, Jerusalem, and the 
very sepulchre of our Lord Jesus! How may it beget and 
heighten the zeal of a Christian, to see the devotions that 
are daily paid to him at that place! Gentlemen, lest I 
forget myself, I will stop here, and remember you, that 
but for my element of water, the inhabitants of this poor 
island must remain ignorant that such things ever were, or 
that any of them have yet a being. 

Gentlemen, I might both enlarge and lose myself in 
such like arguments ; I might tell you that Almighty God 
is said to have spoken to a fish, but never to a beast ; that 


(3) The Protestants deny, not only that St. Peter lies buried,in the 
Vatican, as the Romish writers assert, but that he ever was at Rome. 
See the Historia Apostolica of Lud. Capellus.—The sense of the Protest- 
ants on this point is expressed in the following epigram, alluding to 
the prenomen of Peter, “Simon,” and to the simony practised in 
that city : 

An Petrus fuerat Rome sub judice lis est, 
Simonem Rome nemo fuisse negat. 

Many that “ Peter ne’er saw Rome’? declare, 
But all must own that Simon hath been there. 


Of which that may be observed-which I have heard said of libels, “ the 
more true the more provoking ;” and this the author, John Owen, the 
famous epigrammatist, found to his cost; for his uncle, a Papist, was 
so stung by these lines, that, in revenge, he disinherited him, and 
doomed him to extreme poyerty the remainder of his life. Athen. 
Oxon. Vol,1. 471. The Romanists have also taken their revenge on 
the book that contains them, by inserting it in their Jader Lxpur- 
gatorius. hid, 
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he hath made a whale a ship, to carry and set his prophet, 
Jonah, safe on the appointed shore. Of these I might 
speak, but I myst in manners break off, for I see 


THEOBALD'S- HOUSE 


I cry you mercy for being so long, and thank you for 
your patience. 


(1) [The site of Theobald’s Palace lies a little to the north of the 
road to Ware, at the distance of twelve miles from London, in the 
parish of Cheshunt. 

It was built about 1560, by Sir William Burleigh, afterwards Lord 
Burleigh, and is said to have been first intended as a small mansion 
for the residence of his younger son. Queen Elizabeth having 
honoured it with a visit in 1564, her minister was induced to enlarge 
it; and completed the whole upon a more extensive scale in 1571. 
Her visits to it, as appears by Lord Burleigh’s Diary, were repeated 
-ten times between 1572 and 1597. In 1603, Sir Robert Burleigh, 
his son, afterwards Earl of Salisbury, entertained King James the 
First at it, in his way from Scotland to London, when he came to take 
possession of the crown; and in 1606, gave him a second entertain- 
ment: soon after which the Palace and Manor were exchanged for 
the ancient royal residence at Hatfield. Theobalds became afterwards 
one of King James's favourite places of retirement: where he died 
March 27th, 1625. It was also an occasional place of residence with 
his successor, who went from it in 1642 to put himself at the head of 
the army. 

Norden, in his Description of Hertfordshire, says : “‘ To speake of 
the state and beuty thereof at large as it deserveth, for curious 
buildinges, delightfull walkes, and pleasant conceites, within and 
without, and other things very glorious and ellegant to be seene, 
would challenge a great portion of this little treatise; and therefore, 
leaste I should come shorte of that due commendation that it deservetb, ls 
1 leave it, as indeed it is, a princely seate.’” 

After 
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Auc. Sir, my pardon is easily granted you: I except 
against nothing that you have said : nevertheless, I must 
part with you at this park-wall, for which Iam very sorry ; 
but I assure you, Mr. Piscator, | now part with you full of 
good thoughts, not only of yourself, but your recreation. 
And so, Gentlemen, God keep you both, 

Pisc. Well, now, Mr. Venator, you shall neither want 
time, nor my attention to hear you enlarge your discourse 
concerning hunting. 

Ven. Not 1, Sir: I remember you said that angling 
itself was of great antiquity, and a perfect art, and an art 
not easily attained to; and you have so won upon me in 
your former discourse, that 1 am very desirous to hear 
what you can say further concerning those particulars. 

Pisc. Sir, 1 did say so; and I doubt not but if you and 


After the restoration of King Charles the Second, the House, Park, 
and Manor, were granted to the Duke of Albemarle, on the death of 
whose son without male issue they again reverted to the Crown 5 and 
were granted to the Duke of Portland by King William the ‘Third 
in 1629. 

In 1762 the property of Theobalds was sold by the late Duke of 
Portland to George Prescott, Esq. who, three years after, pulled down 
what remained of the house, and built another for himself about a 
mile to the south of it. It is now, 1814, held on lease under the 
representatives of Sir George William Prescott, Bart. by Job Matthew 
Raikes, Esq. 

An idea of the Mansion, as it appeared in Walton's time, may be 
obtained from Mr. Lysons’s Description in the “ Environs of London,” 
edit, 1811, vol. I. part ii. p. 773. chiefly taken from the Parliamentary 
Survey of 1650, now in the Augmentation Office. 

A representation of the exterior will be found in King’s Sheet of 
Views, copied in the preceding page. One of the best views of the 
interior is in the back-ground of a picture at Earl Poulet’s, Hinton 
St. George, in Somersetshire, 

The Stables of Theobalds stood on the opposite side of the road 
leading from Waltham-Cross to Cheshunt : and adjoining was a large 
building called the Alms-house, supposed to have been built by Lord 
Burleigh, and appropriated as a residence for some of his Pensioners ; 
it had a hall and chapel. This building, with the arms of Cecil in 
front, was standing till within these three years. 

G 
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I did converse together but a few hours, to leave you 
possessed with the same high and happy thoughts that now 
possess me of it; not only of the antiquity of angling, 
but that it deserves commendations; and that it is an 
art, and an art worthy the knowledge and practice of a 
wise man. 

Ven. Pray, Sir, speak of them what you think fit, for 
we have yet five miles to the Thatch’d-house; during 
which walk, I dare promise you, my patience and diligent 
attention shall not be wanting. And if you shall make that 
to appear which you have undertaken, first, that it is an art, 
and an art worth the learning, I shall beg that I may attend 
you a day or two a-fishing, and that I may become your 
scholar, and be instructed in the art itself which you so 
much magnify. 

Pisc. O, Sir, doubt not but that angling is an art ; is 
it not an art to deceive a Trout with an artificial Fly? a 
Trout! that is more sharp-sighted than any Hawk you 
have named, and more watchful and timorous than your 
high-mettled Merlin is bold’? and yet, I doubt not to 
catch a brace or two to-morrow, for a friend’s breakfast : 
doubt not therefore, Sir, but that angling is an art, and 
an art worth your learning. The question is rather, 
whether you be capable of learning it? for angling is 
somewhat like poetry, men are to be born so: I mean, 
with inclinations to it, though both may be heightened by 
discourse and practice: but he that hopes to be a good 
angler, must not only bring an inquiring, searching, ob- 
serving wit, but he must bring a large measure of hope and 


(1) This is a mistake: it was Auoeps, and not Venator, that named 
the Hawks; and Auceps had before taken his leaye of these his 
companions, 
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patience, and a love and propensity to the art itself*; but 
having once got and practis’d it, then doubt not but 
angling will prove to be so pleasant, that it will prove to be, 
like virtue, a reward to itself. 

Ven. Sir, 1 am now become so full of expectation, that 
Tlong much to have you proceed, and in the order that you 
propose. 

Pisce. Then first, for the antiquity of Angling, of 
which I shall not say much, but only this; some say it is 
as ancient as Deucalion’s flood: others, that Belus, who 
was the first inventor of godly and virtuous recreations, 
was the first inventor of Angling: and some others say, (for 
former times have had their disquisitions about the anti- 


2) Markham, in his Country Contentments, has a whole chapter 
on the subject of the Angler's Apparel, and inward qualities; some of 
which are, ‘f That he be a general scholar, and seen in all the liberal 
“ sciences ; asa grammarian, to know how to write, or discourse, of 
“his art in true and fitting terms. He should,” says he, “ have 
“* sweetness of specch, to entice others to delight in an exercise 
“‘so much laudable. He should have strength of argument, to 
“defend and maintain his profession against envy and slander.” 
Thou seest, reader, how easily the author has dispatched Grammar, 
Rhetoric, and Logic, three of the liberal sciences ; and his reasons 
are not a whit Jess convincing, with respect to the other four. 

Aman would think, now, that with proper baits, good tackle in 
his pannier, and so much science in his head, our angler would stand 

"a pretty good chance to catch fish; but, alas! those are little to the 
purpose, without the Christian virtues of faith, hope, and charity; 
and unless two at least of the cardinal virtues can be persuaded to go 
a-fishing, the angler may as well stayat home: for hear what Mr. 
Markham says as to fortitude; ‘ Then must he be strong and valiant ; 
“neither to be amazed with storms, nor affrighted with thunder: 
“and if he is not ¢emperate, but has a gnawing stomach that will 
“ not endure much fasting, but must obserye hours ; it troubleth the 
“mind and body, and loseth that delight which maketh the pastime 
“ only pleasing.” 

There is no doubt but Walton had this chapter of Markham in his 
eye; and as there is a humorous solemnity in thus attempting to diz- 
nify an art, which surely borrows as little of its perfections from 
learning as any that is practised, it was thought it might divert the 
reader to quote it. 

G2 
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antiquity of it,) that Seth, one of the sons of Adam, taught 
it to his sons, and that by them it was derived to posterity : 
others say that he left it engraven on those pillars which he 
erected, and trusted to preserve the knowledge of the 
mathematicks, musick, and the rest of that precious know- 
ledge, and those useful arts, which by God’s appointment 
or allowance, and his noble industry, were thereby pre- 
served from perishing in Noah’s flood. 

These, Sir, have been the opinions of several men, 
that have possibly endeavoured to make angling more 
ancient than is needful, or may well be warranted; but for 
my part, I shall content myself in telling you, that angling 
is much more ancient than the incarnation of our Sayiour ; 
for in the Prophet mos, mention is made of fish-hooks ; 
and in the book of Jol, (which was long before the days of 
Amos, for that book is said to have been written by Moses,) 
mention is made also of fish-hooks, which must imply 
anglers in those times. 

But, my worthy friend, as I would rather prove myself 
a gentleman, by being learned and humble, valiant and 
inoffensive, virtuous and communicable, than by any fond 
ostentation of riches, or, wanting those virtues myself, 
boast that these were in my ancestors; (and yet I grant, 
that where a noble and ancient descent and such merit meet 
in any man, it isa double dignification of that person ;) 
so if this antiquity of angling, which for my part I have 
not forced, shall, like an ancient family, be either an 
honour or an ornament to this virtuous art which I profess 
to love and practise, I shall be the gladder that I made an 
accidental mention of the antiquity of it, of which I shall 
say no more, but proceed to that just commendation which 
I think it deserves. 

And for that, I shall tell you, that in ancient times a 
debate hath risen, and it remains yet unresolved, whether 
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the happiness of man in this world doth consist more in 
contemplation or action? 

Conceming which, some have endeavoured to maintain 
their opinion of the first; by saying, that the nearer we 
mortals come to God by way of imitation, the more happy 
we are. And they say, that God enjoys himself only, by 
a contemplation of his own infiniteness, eternity, power, 
and goodness, and the like. And upon this ground, many 
cloisteral men of great learning, and devotion, prefer 
contemplation before action. And many of the fathers 
seem to approve this opinion, as may appear in their 
commentaries upon the words of our Saviour to Martha, 
Luke x. 41, 42. 

And on the contrary, there want not men of equal 
authority and credit, that prefer action to be the more 
excellent; as namely, experiments in physick, and the 
application of it, both for the ease and prolongation of man’s 
life ; by which each man is enabled to act and do good to 
others, either to serve his country, or do good to particular 
persons: and they say also, that action is doctrinal, and 
teaches both art and virtue, and is a maintainer of human 
society; and for these, and other like reasons, to be pre- 
ferred before contemplation. 

Concerning which two opinions I shall forbear to add a 
third, by declaring my own; and rest myself contented in 
telling you, my very worthy friend, that both these meet 
together, and do most properly belong to the most honest, 
ingenuous, quiet, and harmless art of angling. 

And first, I shall tell you what some have observed, and 
I have found it to be a real truth, that the very sitting by 
the river’s side, is not only the quietest and fittest place for 
contemplation, but will invite an angler to it: and this 
seems to be maintained by the learned Peter du Moulin’, 


(1) Dr, Peter au Moulin, Prebendary of Canterbury, and author 
of several picces in the Romish controversy. 
(Da 
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who, in his discourse of the fulfilling of Prophecies, observes, 
that when God intended to reveal any future events or high 
notions to his prophets, he then carried them either to the 
deserts, or the sea-shore, that haying so separated them 
from amidst the press of people and business, and the 
cares of the world, he might settle their mind in a quiet 
repose, and there make them fit for revelation. 

And this seems also to bé intimated by the children of 
Israel, (Ps. 137.) who having in a sad condition banished 
all mirth and musick from their pensive hearts, and having 
hung up their then mute harps upon the willow-trees 
growing by the rivers of Babylon, sat down upon those 
banks, bemoaning the ruins of Sion, and contemplating 
their own sad condition. 

And an ingenuous Spaniard! says, that “ rivers and 
“the inhabitants of the watery element were made for 
“ wise men to contemplate, and fools to pass by without 
“ consideration.” And though I will not rank myself in 
the number of the first, yet give me leaye to free myself 
from the last, by offering to you a short contemplation, 
first of rivers, and then of fish; concerning which I doubt 
not but to give you many observations that will appear very 
considerable; I am sure they haye appeared so to me, and 
made many an hour pass away more pleasantly, as I have 


[Du Moulin's Treatise, entitled “ The Accomplishment of the 
“ Prophecies,” was translated from the French by J. Heath, and 
printed in octavo at Oxford in 1613, The passage which Walton 
quotes, or rather applies to his purpose, is in the Preface to the Reader. 

— For as God intending to reveale fature events to his prophets, 
“ withdrew them aside, and carried them either to the desert, or els 
“ to the sea-shore, that so having pluckt them from amidst the presse, 
“he might settle their minds in a quiet repose; so thinke I, that to 
“ dive into their prophecies a man need be free from all cares, and to 
“partake of their rest, that he may partake of the cleernesse of 
“ their spirit,”) 

(1) It has been said that the person here meant was John Valdesso, 
mentioned in the Life of Walton preceding, and that the passage 
in the text occurs in his Considerations; but upon a careful perusal of 
that book for the purpose, no such sentiment has been found. 
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sate quietly on a flowery bank by a calm river, and contem- 
plated what I shall now relate to you. 

And first concerning riyers; there be so many wonders 
reported and written of them, and of the several creatures 
that be bred and live in them, and those by authors of so 
good credit, that we need not to deny them an historical 
faith. 

As namely of a river in Epirus that puts out any 
lighted torch, and kindles any torch that was not lighted. 
Some waters being drank, cause madness, some drunken- 
ness, and some laughter to death. The river Selarus in a 
few hours turns a rod or wand to stone: and our Camden 
mentions the like in England, and the like in Lochmere in 
Ireland. There is also a river in Arabia, of which all the 
sheep that drink thereof have their wool turned into a ver- 
milion colour. And one of no less credit than Aristotle, 
tells us of a merry river, the river Elusina, that dances at 
the noise of musick, for with musick it bubbles, dances, 
and grows sandy, and so continues till the musick ceases, 
but then it presently returns to its wonted calmness and 
clearness. And Camden tells us of a well near to Kirby in 
Westmoreland, that ebbs and flows several times every day; 
and he tells us of a river in Surrey, (it is called Mole,) that 
after it has run several miles, being opposed by hills, finds 
or makes itself a way under ground, and breaks out again 
so far off, that the inhabitants thereabout boast, as the 
Spaniards do of their river Anus, that they feed divers 
flocks of sheep upon a bridge. And lastly, for I would 
not tire your patience, one of no less authority than Jo- 
sephus, that learned Jew, tells us of a river in Judea that 
runs swiftly all the six days of the week, and stands still 
and rests all their sabbath. 

But I will lay aside my discourse of rivers, and tell you 
some things of the monsters, or fish, call them what you 
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will, that they breed and feed in them. Pliny the philoso- 
pher says, in the third chapter of his ninth book, that in 
the Indian Sea, the fish called Balena or Whirlpool, is 
so long and broad, as to take up more in length and 
breadth than two acres of ground; and, of other fish of 
two hundred cubits long; and that in the river Ganges, 
there be Eels of thirty feet long. He says there, that 
these monsters appear in that sea, only when the tempestu- 
ous winds oppose the torrents of waters falling from the 
rocks into it, and so turning what lay at the bottom to be 
seen on the water’s top. And he says, that the people of 
Cadara, an island near this place, make the timber for their 
houses of those fish-bones, He there tells us, that there 
are sometimes a thousand of these great Eels found wrapt, 
or interwoven together, He tells us there, that it appears 
that dolphins love musick, and will come when called for, 
by some men or boys that know, and use to feed them ; and 
that they can swim as swift as an arrow can be shot out of 
a bow; and much of this is spoken concerning the dolphin, 
and other fish, as may be found also in the learned Dr. 
Casaubon’s' Discourse of Credulity and Incredulity, 
printed by him about the year 1670. 


SYS 

(1) Meric, son of Isaac Casaubon, born at Geneva in 1599, but 
educated at Oxford, was, for his great learning, preferred to a Pre- 
bend in the Cathedral of Canterbury, and the Rectory of Ickham near 
that city. Oliver Cromwell would have engaged him, by a pension of 
3001. a year, to write the history of his time, but Casaubon refused it, 
Of many books extant of his writing, that mentioned in the text is 
one, He died in 1671, leaving behind him the character of a religious 
man, loyal to his Prince, exemplary in his life and conversation, and 
very charitable to the poor.—Athen, Oxon. Vol. If. 485, edit. 1721. 

[Casauton's work “ Of Credulity and Incredulity in Things Natural, 
Civil, and Divine,” was first printed at London in 8yvo, 1668; and 
again in 1670. 

What relates to the Dolphins is at p. 243. of the first edition. 

Gaspar Peucerus, quoted by Walton, Part I. Chap, V. about Men- 
wolves, is mentioned at p. 252. of the same Work, 

Jt contains a great deal of curious Anecdote] 
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I know, we Islanders are averse to the belief of these 
wonders ; but there be so many strange creatures to be 
now seen, many collected by John Tradescant*, and others 


(2) There were, it seems, three of the Tradescants, grand-father, 
father, and son: the son is the person here meant: the two former 
were Gardeners to Queen Elizabeth, and the latter to King Charles 
the First. They were all great botanists, and collectors of natural 
and other curiosities, and dwelt at South Lambeth in Surrey ; and 
dying there, were buried in Lambeth Church-yard, Mr. Ashmole 
contracted an acquaintance with the last of them, and, together with 
his wife, boarded at his house for asummer, during which Ashmole 
agreed for the purchase of Tradescant’s collection, and the same was 
conveyed to him by a deed of gift from Tradescant and his wife. 
Tradeseant soon after died, and Ashmole was obliged to file a bill in 
Chancery for the delivery of the curiosities, and succeeded in his 
suit. Mrs. Tradescant, shortly after the pronouncing the decree, 
was found drowned in her pond. ‘This collection, with what addi 


ions 
he afterwards made to it, Mr. Ashmole gaye to the University of 
Oxford, and so became the Founder of the Ashmolean Museum. A 
monument for the three Tradescants, very curiously ornamented 
with sculptures, is to be seen in Lambeth Church-yard; and a re- 
presentation thereof, in four plates, and also some particulars of the 
family, are given in the Philosophical T'ransuctions, Volume LXUI. 
Part I. p. 79, et seg. The monument, by the contribution of some 
friends to their memory, was, in the year 1773, repaired; and the 
following Lines, formerly intended for an epitaph, inserted thereon = 


Know, stranger! ere thou pass, beneath this stone 
Lie Jonn Travescanr, grandsire, father, son. 
The last dy’d in his spring: the other two 
Liv’d till they had travell'd art and nature thro’; 
As by their choice collections may appear, 
Of what is rare in land, in seas, in air; 
Whilst they (as Homer's Iliad, in a nut) 
A world of wonders in one closet shut. 
These famous Antiquarians—that had been, 
Both Gardeners to the Rose and Lilly Queen— 
Transplanted now themselves, sleep here, And when 
Angels shall with their trumpets waken men, 
And fire shall purge the world, these hence shall rise, 
And change their gardens for a Paradise. 


‘The Tradescants were the first collectors of natural curiosities in 
this kingdom ; Ashmole, and Sir Hans Sloane, were the next: the 
generous spirit of these persons seems to have been transfused into, 

_ and 
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added by my friend Elias Ashmole, Esq. who now keeps 
them carefully and methodically at his house near to 
Lambeth, near London’, as may get some belief of some 
of the other wonders I mentioned. I will tell you some 
of the wonders that you may now see, and not till then 
believe, unless you think fit. 

You may there see the Hog-fish, the Dog-fish, the 
Dolphin, the Cony-fish, the Parrot-fish, the Shark, the 
Poison-fish, Sword-fish, and not only other incredible fish, 
but you may there see the Salamander, several sorts of 
Barnacles, of Solan-Geese, the Bird of Paradise, such sorts of 
Snakes, and such Bird’s-nests, and of so various forms, and 
so wonderfully made, as may beget wonder and amusement 


and at present (1724) to reside in, a private Gentleman of unbounded 
curiosity and liberality, Sir Ashton Lever; whose collections, for 
beauty, variety, and copiousness, exceed all description, and surpass 
every thing of the kind in the known world. Hawkins. 

[After Sir Ashton Lever’s death, the collection, here spoken of, 
was disposed of by public Lottery, and came into the hands of 
Mr. Parkinson, who, a few years ago, (in 1206,) sold the whole, in 
separate lots, by public auction. 

Tradescant’s House is still known by the name of Turret-House, 
and is now, or was in 1809, in the occupation of Charles Bedford, Esq.) 

(1) Ashmole was, at first, a Solicitor in Chancery: but marrying a 
lady with a large fortune, and being well skilled in history and anti- 
quities, he was promoted to the office of Windsor Herald, and wrote 
the History of the Order of the Garter, published in 1672, in folio, 
But addicting himself to the then fashionable studies of chemistry 
and judicial astrology ; and associating himself with that silly, crack- 
brained enthusiast, John Aubrey, Esq. of Surrey, and that egregious 
impostor, Lilly the Astrologer, he became a dupe to the knavery of 
the one, and the follies of both; and lost in a great measure the 
reputation he had acquired by this, and other of his writings. Of his 
weakness and superstition, he has left on record this memorable 
instance : “11th April, 1661, I took, early in the morning, a good 
“ dose of elixir, and hung three spiders about my neck: and they drove 
“my ague away. Deo gratias."” See Memoirs of the Life of that 
Antiquarian, Elias Ashmole, Esq. drawn up by himself by way of diary, 
published by Charles Burman, Esq, 12mo, 1717, 
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in any beholder; and so many hundred of other rarities 
in that collection, as will make the other wonders I spake 
of, the less incredible; for, you may note, that the waters 
are Nature’s store-house, in which she locks up her 
wonders. 

But, Sir, lest this discourse may seem tedious, I shalt 
give it a sweet conclusion out of that holy poet, Mr. George 
Herbert his divine Contemplation on God's Providence. 


Lord! who hath praise enough, nay, who hath any ? 
None can express thy works, but he that knows them ; 
And none can know thy works, they are so many, 

And so complete, but only he that owes® them. 


We all acknowledge both thy power and love 

To be exact, transcendant, and divine; 

Who dost so strangely and so sweetly move, 

Whilst all things have their end, yet none but thine. 


Wherefore, most sacred Spirit! I here present, 
Por me, and all my fellows, praise to thee ; 
And just it is, that I should pay the rent, 
Because the benefit accrues to me. 


And as concerning fish, in that psalm, Psal. 104. 
wherein, for height of poetry and wonders, the prophet 
David seems even to exceed himself, how doth he there 
express himself in choice metaphors, even to the amaze- 
ment of a contemplative reader, concerning the sea, the 
rivers, and the fish therein contained! And the great 
naturalist Pliny says, “ That nature’s great and wonderful 
power is more demonstrated in the sea than on the land.” 
And this may appear, by the numerous and various crea- 
tures inhabiting both in and about that element; as to 


(2) Used as equivalent to owns, a sense now obsolete. 
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the readers of Gesner', Rondeletius*, Pliny, Ausonius*, 

Aristotle, and others, may be demonstrated. But I will 
Du Barta, in SWeeten this discourse also out of a contem- 
tneffth day. lation in divine Du Bartas*, who says : 


God quickened in the sea, and in the rivers, 

So many fishes of so many features, 

That in the waters we may see all creatures, 

Even all that on the earth are to be found, 

As if the world were in deep waters drown'd. 

For seas—as well as skies—have Sun, Moon, Stars; 
As well as air—Swallows, Rooks, and Stares5; 

As well as earth—Vines, Roses, Nettles, Melons, 
Mushrooms, Pinks, Gilliflowers, and many millions 


(1) Convade Gesner, an eminent physician and naturalist, was born 
at Zurich in 1516. His skill in botany and natural history was such 
as procured him the appellation of the Pliny of Germany: and Beza, 
who knew him, scruples not to assert, that he concentered in himself 
the learning of Pliny and Varro. Nor was he more distinguished for 
his learning, than esteemed and beloved for that probity and sweetness 
of manners, which rendered bim conspicuous through the course of his 
life : notwithstanding which, he laboured under the pressure of poverty, 
toa degree that compelled him to write for sustenance, and that in 
such haste, that his works, which are very uuinerous, are not exempt 
from marks of it. Besides a Bibliotheca sive Catalogus Scriptorum Lat, 
Gr, § Hebr, tam extantium quam non extantium, Tig. 1545-48. he 
wrote Historia Animalium, and De Serpentum Naturd; to both which 
works Walton frequently refers. This excellent person died in 1565. 

(2) Guillaume Rondelet, an eminent physician, born at Montpelier 
in Languedoc, 1507. He wrote several books; and a treatise De 
Piscibus marinis, where all that Walton has taken from him is to be 
found. He died—very poor—of a surfeit, occasioned by eating figs 
to excess, in 1566. 

(3) Decius Ausonius, a native of Bourdeaux; was a Latin Poet, 
Consul of Rome, and Preceptor to the Emperor Gratian, He died 
about 390, 


(4) Guillaume de Saluste Sieur du Bartas, was a poet of great 
reputation in Walton’s time. He wrote, in French, a poem called 
Divine Weeks and Works ; whence the passage in the text, and many 
others cited in this work, are extracted. This, with his other delight~ 

Sul works, was translated into English by Joshua Sylvester. 


(5) Or Starlings. Minsheu. 
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Of other plants, more rare, more strange than these, 
As very fishes, living in the seas ; 
As also Rams, Calves, Horses, Hares, and Hogs, 
Wolves, Urehins, Lions, Elephants, and dogs ; 

€ Yea men and maids; and, which I most admire, 
The mitred Bishop and the cowled Friar®: 
OF which, examples, but a few years since, 
Were shewn the Norway and Polonian prince. 


(6) This story of the Bishop-fish is told by Rondeletius, and vouched 
by Bellonius. Without taking much pains in the translation, it is as 
follows: “ In the year 1531, a fish was taken in Polonia, that repre- 
“sented a bishop. He was brought to the king; but seeming to desire 
“ to return to his own element, the king commanded him to be carried 
“back to the sea, into which he immediately threw himself.” Ron- 
deletius had before related the story of a Monk-fish, which is what 
Du Bartas means by the “cowled Friar.” ‘The reader may see the 
portraits of these wonderful personages in Rondeletius; or, in the 
Posthumous Works of the reverend and. learned Mr. John Gregory, in 
4to. Lond. 1683, page 121, 122, where they are thus exhibited * = 


Stow, in his Annals, p. 157, from the Chronicle of Radalphus Cog- 
geshale, gives the following relation of a sea-monster, taken on the 
coast of Suffolk, temp. Hen. II. 


“*Neare unto Orford in Suffolk, certaine fishers of the sea fools in 
their 


* [The Monk Fiah here engraved by Sir John Hawkins from Gregory, was originally 
copied from “Omnium fere Gentium, nostraque wtatis Nationum Habitus & Edigies.’ 
Aamo. Ante. 157%. pp. 48, 103] 
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These seem to be wonders; but have had so many 
¢onfirmations from men of learning and credit, that you 
need not doubt them. Nor are the number, nor the various 
shapes, of fishes more strange, or more fit for contemplation, 
than their different natures, inclinations, and actions ; con- 
cerning which, I shall beg your patient ear a little longer. 

The Cuttle-fish will cast a long gut out of her throat, 
which, like as an Angler doth his line, she sendeth forth, 
and pulleth in again at her pleasure, according as she sees 

Silet anon some little fish come near to her; and 
and others, allirm the Cuttle-fish*, being then hid in the 
oo gravel, lets the smaller fish nibble and 
bite the end of it; at which time she, by little and little, 
draws the smaller fish so near to her, that she may leap 
upon her, and then catches and devours her: and for this 
reason some have called this fish the Sea-angler. 

And there is a fish called a Hermit, that at a certain age 
gets into a dead fish’s shell, and, like a hermit, dwells 
there alone, studying the wind and weather; and so turns 
her shell, that she makes it defend her from the injuries 
that they would bring upon her. 

There is also a fish called by Alian', in his 9th book 


“ their nets a fish, haying the shape of a man in all points : which fish 
“ was kept by Bartlemew de Glaunville, custos of the castle of Orford, 
“in the same castle, by the space of six moneths and more, for a 
“wonder. He spake not a word. All manner of meates he did eate, 
“but most greedily raw fish, after he had crushed out the moisture. 
“ Oftentimes, he was brought to the church, where he shewed no tokens 
“ of adoration.” “ At length,’”’ says this author, “‘ when he was not 
“ well looked to, he stole away to the sea, and never after appeared.’ 
The wisdom of these fishermen in taking the monster to church, calls 
to remembrance many instances of similar sagacity recorded of the 
wise men of Gotham. Finding him so indevout, we may suppose them 
to have been ready to exclaim with Caliban, in the Tempest, 


“By this good light, a very shallow monster!” 
Q) Claudius Aetianus was born at Preeneste in Italy, in the reign of 


the Emperor Adrian, He wrote De dnimalium Naturd, and On Mar- 
dal Discipline, 
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Of Living Creatures, ch. 16. the Adonis, or Darling of 
the Sea; so called, because it is a loving and innocent fish, 
a fish that hurts nothing that hath life, and is at peace with 
all the numerous inhabitants of that vast watry element ; 
and truly, I think most Anglers are so disposed to most 
of mankind, 

And there are, also, lustful and chaste fishes ; of which 
I shall give you examples. 

And first, what Du Bartas says of a fish called the 
Sargus ; which, because none can express it better than 
he does, I shall give you in his own words; supposing it 
shall not have the less credit for being verse; for he hath 
gathered this and other observations out of Authors that 
have been great and industrious searchers into the secrets 
of nature. 

The adult’rous Sargus doth not only change 

Wives every day, in the deep streams, but, strange! 
As if the honey of sea-love delight 

Could not suffice his ranging appetite, 

Goes courting she-goats on the grassy shore, 
Horning their husbands that had horns before. 


And the same Author writes concerning the Cantharus, 
that which you shall also hear in his own words : 
But, contrary, the constant Cantharus 
Is ever constant to his faithful spouse ; 
In nuptial duties, spending his chaste life ; 
Neyer loves any but his own dear wife, 


Sir, but a little longer, and I have done. 

Ven. Sir, take what liberty you think fit, for your 
discourse seems to be musick, and charms me to art 
attention. 

Pisce. Why then, Sir, I will take a liberty to tell, or 
tather to remember you what is said of Turtle-doves ; 
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first, that they silently plight their troth, and marry; and 
that then the survivor scorns, as the Thracian women are 
said to do, to outlive his or her mate; and this is taken 
for a truth; and if the survivor shall ever couple with 
another, then, not only the living, but the dead, be it 
either the he or the she, is denied the name and honour of 
a true Turtle-dove'. 

And to parallel this land-rarity, and teach mankind 
moral faithfulness, and to condemn those that talk of 
religion, and yet come short of the moral faith of fish 
and fowl, men that violate the law affirmed by St. Paul, 
(Rom. ii. 14, 15,) to be writ in their hearts, and which, he 
says, shall at the Last Day condemn and leave them without 

Du Barta,  excuse—I] pray hearken to what Du Bartas 
Ae aay sings, for the hearing of such conjugal faith- 
fulness will be musick to all chaste ears, and therefore I 
pray hearken to what Du Bartas sings of the Mullet. 
But for chaste love the Mullet hath no peer; 
For, if the fisher hath surpris’d her pheer?, 
As mad with wo, to shore she followeth, 
Prest* to consdrt him, both in life and death. © 


(1) Of Swans, it is also said, that, if either of a pair die, or be 
otherwise separated from its mate, the other does not long survive ; 
and that it is chiefly for this reason, that the stealing of Swans is by 
our Jaw made penal ; so as that, “ He who stealeth a Swan in an open 
“and common river, lawfully marked; the same Swan shall be hong 
“in a house by the beak; and he who stole it shall, in recompence 
“‘ thereof, give to the owner so much wheat as may cover all the Swan, 
“by putting and turning the wheat upon the head of the Swan, until 
“the head of the Swan be covered with wheat.’ Coke's Reports, 
Part VII. The case of Swans. 

(2) Or Fellow; so Bed-pheer, Bed-fellow. 


(3) Prest, from the French prét, Lat. paratus, ready, prepared. 
So Psalm 104, old version : 
He maketh his spirites as heralds to go, 
And lightnings, to serve, we see also prest, 


Vide Guossary to Robert of Gloucester and to Peter Langtoft, 
edit. Hearne, 
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On the contrary, what shall I say of the House-Cock, 
which treads any hen ; and, then, contrary to the Sian, 
the Partridge, and Pigeon, takes no care to hatch, to 
feed or cherish his own brood, but is senseless, though 
they perish. And it is considerable, that the Hen, (which, 
because she also takes any Cock, expects it not,) who 
is sure the chickens be her own, hath by a moral im- 
pression her care and affection to her own brood more 
than doubled, even to such a height, that our Saviour 
in expressing his love to Jerusalem, Matt. xxiii. 37, quotes 
her, for an example of tender affection ; as his Father had 
done Job, for a pattern of patience. 

And to parallel this Cock, there be divers fishes that east 
their spawn on flags or stones, and then leave it uncovered, 
and exposed to become a prey and be devoured by vermin 
or other fishes. But other fishes, as namely the Barbel, 
take such care for the preservation of their seed, that (un- 
like to the Cock, or the Cuckoo) they mutually labour, both 
the spawner and the melter, to cover their spawn with 
sand, or watch it, or hide it in some secret place, 
unfrequented by vermin or by any fish but themselves. 

Sir, these examples may, to you and others, seem strange ; 
but they are testified, some by Aristotle, some by Pliny, 
some by Gesner, and by many others of credit; and are 
believed and known by divers, both of wisdom and expe- 
tience, to be a truth; and indeed are, as I said at the 
beginning, fit for the contemplation of a most serious and 
a most pious man. And, doubtless, this made the prophet 
David say, ‘‘ They that occupy themselves in deep waters, 
see the wonderful works of God :’? indeed such wonders, 
and pleasures too, as the land affords not. 

And that they le jit for the contemplation of the most 
prudent, and pious, and peaceable men, seems to be testified 
by the practice of so many devout and contemplative men, 

' H 
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as the Patriarchs and Prophets of old; and of the Apostles 
of our Saviour in our latter times, of which twelve, we 
are sure, he chose four that were simple fishermen, whom 
he inspired, and sent to publish his blessed will to the 
Gentiles ; and. inspired them also with a power to speak 
all languages, and by their powerful eloquence to beget 
faith in the unbelieving Jews; and, themselves to suffer 
for that Saviour whom their forefathers and they had cru- 
cified ; and, in their sufferings, to preach freedom from the 
incumbrances of the law, and a new way to everlasting life: 
this was the employment of these happy fishermen, Con- 
cerning which choice, some have made these observations : 

First, that he never reproved these, for their employment 
or calling, as he did the Scribes and the Money-changers. 
And secondly, he found that the hearts of such men, by 
nature, were fitted for contemplation and quietness ; men of 
mild, and sweet, and peaceable spirits, as indeed most 
Anglers are: these men our blessed Saviour, who is 
observed to love to plant grace in good natures, though 
indeed nothing be too hard for him, yet these men he chose 
to call from their irreprovable employment of fishing, and 
gave them grace to be his disciples, and to follow him, and 
do wonders ; I say four of twelve. 

And it is observable, that it was our Saviour’s will that 
these, our four fishermen, should haye a priority of nomi- 
nation in the catalogue of his twelve Apostles (Matt. x.) : 
as namely, first St. Peter, St. Andrew, St. James, and St. 
John; and, then, the rest in their order. 

And it is yet more observable, that when our blessed 
Saviour went up into the mount, when he left the rest of 
his disciples, and chose only three to bear him company at 
his Transfiguration, that those three were all fishermen. 
And it is to be believed, that all the other Apostles, after 
they betook themselves to follow Christ, betook themselves 
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to be fishermen too; for it is certain, that the greater number 
of them were found together, fishing, by Jesus after his 
resurrection, as itis recorded in the 21st chapter of St. John’s 
gospel. 

And since I have your promise to hear me with patience, 
I will take a liberty to look back upon an observation that 
hath been made by an ingenious and learned man; who 
observes, that God hath been pleased to allow those whom 
he himself hath appointed to write his holy will in holy. 
writ, yet to express his will in such metaphors as their 
former affections or practice had inclined them to. And he 
brings Solomon for an example, who, lefore his conversion, 
was remarkably carnally amorous; and after, by God’s 
appointment, wrote that Spiritual dialogue, or holy amorous 
loye-song the Canticles, betwixt God and his church: in 
which he says, ‘his beloved had eyes like the fish-pools 
of Heshbon,’ 

And if this hold in reason, as I see none to the contrary, 
then it may be probably concluded, that Moses (who I told 
you before writ the book of Jol), and the prophet Amos who 
was a shepherd, were both Anglers ; for you shall, in all the 
Old Testament, find fish-hooks, I think but twice men- 
tioned, namely, by meek Moses the friend of God, and by 
the humble prophet Amos?. 


(1) Walton was a good Scripturist, and therefore can hardly be 
supposed to haye been ignorant of the passage in Isaiah, chap. xix. 8. 
“ The fishers shall mourn, and all they that cast ang/e upon the brooks 
“shall lament, and they that spread nets upon the waters shall lan- 
“ guish."” Which words as they do but imply the use of fish-hooks, he 
might think not directly to his purpose; but in the translation of the 
above prophet by the learned Bishop Lowth, who himself assures me 
that the word Aovk is truly rendered, the passage stands thus : 

“ And the fishers shall mourn and Jament ; 

“All those that cast the hook in the river, 

“And those that spread nets on the face of the waters shall languish.” 

The following passage Walton seems likewise to have forgotten 
when he wrote the above, unless the reason before assigned induced him 
H2 to 
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Concerning which last, namely the prophet Amos, I shall 
make but this observation, that he that shall read the 
humble, lowly, plain style of that prophet, and compare it 
with the high, glorious, eloquent style of the prophet Isaiah, 
(though they be both equally true) may easily believe 
Amos to be, not only a shepherd, but a good-natured plain 
fisherman. 

Which I do the rather believe, by comparing the affee- 
tionate, loving, lowly, humble Epistles of St. Peter, St. 
James, and St. John, whom we know were all fishers, with 
the glorious language and high metaphors of St. Paul, who 
we may believe was not. 

And for the lawfulness of fishing : it may very well be 
maintained by our Saviour’s bidding St. Peter cast his hook 
into the water and catch a fish, for money to pay tribute 
to Cesar. 

And let me tell you, that Angling is of high esteem, and 
of much use in other nations. He that reads the Voyages 
of Ferdinand Mendez Pinto?, shall find that there he declares 
to have found a king and several priests a fishing. 

And he that reads Plutarch, shall find, that Angling was 
not contemptible in the days of Mark Antony and Cleopatra, 
and that they, in the midst of their wonderful glory, used 
Angling as a principal recreation*. And let me tell you, 


to reject it: “ They take up all of them with the angle, they catch them 
“in their net, and gather them in their drag, therefore they rejoice 
“and are glad." Habakkuk, chap.i. v.15. 

(1) A traveller, whose veracity is much questioned. 


(2) I must here so far differ from my author, as to say, that if 
Angling was not contemptible in the days of Mark Antony and Cleo- 
patra, that illustrious prostitute endeavoured to make it so. ‘The fact 
related by Plutarch is the following : 

“Tt would be very tedious and trifling to recount all his follies : 
“but his fishing must not be forgot. He went out one day 
“to angle with Cleopatra; and being so unfortunate as to catch 
“nothing in the presence of his mistress, he was very much vexed, 
“and gave secret orders to the fishermen to dive under water, 

“and = 
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that in the Scripture, Angling is always taken in the best 
sense; and that though hunting may be sometimes so taken, 
yet it is but seldom to be so understood. And let_ me add 
this more: he that views the ancient Ecclesiastical Canons, 
shall find hunting to be forbidden to Churchmen, as being 
a turbulent, toilsome, perplexing recreation; and shall find 
Angling allowed to clergymen, as being a harmless recrea- 
tion, a recreation that inyites them to contemplation and 
quietness. 

I might here enlarge myself, by telling you what com- 
mendations our learned Perkins bestows on Angling ; and 
how dear a lover, and great a practiser of it, our learned 
Dr. Whitaker? was ; as indeed many others of great learning 


“and put fishes that had been fresh taken upon his hook. After he 
“had drawn up two or three, Cleopatra perceived the trick; she pre- 
“tended, however, to be surprised at his good fortune and dexterity ; 
“ told it to all her friends, and invited them to come and see him fish 
“the next day, Accordingly, a very large company went out in the 
“fishing vessels ; and as soon as Antony had let down his line, she 
“commanded one of her servants to be before-hand with Antony’s, 
“ and, diving into the water, to fix upon his hook a salted fish, one of 
“those which were brought from the Eurine Sea."' 

The story here told affords matter of serious reflection. Behold 
here, two persons of the highest rank, who had exhausted all the 
sources of delight, their appetites palled, and every gratification 
rendered tasteless, stooping to partake of the recreations of the 
humbler kind,—and, of tyrants, and persecutors of their fellow-crea- 
tures, to become the deceiyers of silly fish, and of each other. 
Doubtless we may suppose that long before the tragical end, which 
they severally made, of a profligate and wicked life, they were grown 
tired and sick of the world; and had frequent occasion to exclaim, 
and that with greater reason than their Predecessor in worldly glory, 
that all the pomp and splendour of dominion, all the pomp and autho- 
rity resulting from regal grandeur, all ambitious enterprises, all 
merely human projects, pursuits, and pleasures, without a tranquil 
and composed mind, such as God vouchsafes only to the meek and 
humble, are vanity and vexation of Spirit. 

(3) Villiam Perkins was a learned divine, and a pious and painful 
Preacher: Dr. William Whitaker, an able writer in the Romish 
controversy, and Regius Professor of Divinity in the University of 
Cambridge. They both flourished at the latter end of the sixteenth 


century. I remark the extreme caution of our author in this passage ; 
for 
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have been. But I will content myself with two memo- 
rable men, that lived near to our own time, whom I also 
take to have been ornaments to the art of Angling. 

The first is Dr. Nowel, sometime dean of the cathedral 
church of St. Paul, in London, where his monu- 
ment stands yet undefaced'; a man that, in the 1550. 
reformation of Queen Elizabeth, (not that of Henry 
VIII.) was so noted for his meek spirit, deep learning, 
prudence, and piety, that the then Parliament and Convo- 
cation, both, chose, enjoined, and trusted him to be the 
man to make a Catechism for public use, such a one as 
should stand as a rule for faith and manners to their post- 
erity. And the good old man, (though he was very learned, 
yet knowing that God leads us not to heaven by many, 
nor by hard questions,) like an honest Angler, made that 


for he says not of Perkins, as he does of Whitaker, that he was a 
practiser of, but only that he bestows (in some of his writings we must 
conclude) great commendations on angling. Perkins had the mis- 
fortune to want the use of his right hand; as we find intimated in this 
distich on him: 

Dextera quamtumvis fucrat tibi manca, docendi 

Pollebas mira dexteritate tamen. 
Though Nature hath thee of thy right hand bereft, 
Right well thou writest with thy hand that’s left, 


And therefore can hardly be supposed capable of even baiting his hook. 

‘The fact respecting Whitaker is thus attested by Dr. Faller, in his 
Holy State, ook iii. chap. 13. “ Fishing with an angle is to some 
“rather a torture than a pleasure, to stand an hour as mute as the 
“fish they mean to take; yet herewithal Dr. Whitaker was much 
“ delighted.” 

To these examples of divines lovers of Angling, I here add (1724) 
that of Dr. Leigh, the present Master of Baliol College, Oxford, who, 
though turned of ninety, makes it the recreation of his vacant hours. 

(1) Dr, Alexander Nowel, a learned divine, and a famous preacher 
in the reign of King Edw. VI.; upon whose death he, with many 
other Protestants, fled to Germany, where he lived many years. In 
1561 be was made dean of St. Paul's; and in 1601 died. The monument 
mentioned in the text was undoubtedly consumed, with the church, in 
the fire of London; but the inscription thereon is preserved in Stow’s 
Survey, edit. 1633, page 362. See Athen. Oxon. 313. An engraving” 
of the monument itself is in Dugdale’s History of St. Paul's Cathedral, 
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good, plain, unperplexed Catechism which is printed with 
our good old Service-look*. 1 say, this good man was a 
dear lover and constant practiser of Angling, as any age 
can produce; and his custom was to spend besides his 
fixed hours of prayer, (those hours which, by command of 
the church, were enjoined the clergy, and voluntarily dedi- 


(2) The question who was the compiler of our church Catechism, 
inust, I fear, be reckoned among the desiderata of our ecclesiastical 
history. It is certain that Vowel drew up two catechisms, a greater 
and a less ; the latter in the 7¥/e, as it stands in the English trans- 
lation, expressly directed “to be learned of all youth, next after the 
“« Jittle Catechisme appoynted in the Booke of Common Prayer.” But, 
besides that both were originally written in Latin, aud translated 
by other hands, the lesser, though declared to be an abridgment of 
the greater, was at least twenty times longer than that in the Common- 
Prayer Book. And whereas Walton says, that in the reformation of 
EBlizabeth, the then Parliament enjoined Nowel to make a Catechism, 
#&c. and that he made that which is printed in our old Service-book : 
the catechism in question is to be found in both the Liturgies of 
Edw. V1. (the first whereof was set forth in 1549,) and also in his 
Primer, printed in 1552; and Nowel is not cnumerated among the 
compilers of the Service-book. Further, both the Catechisms of Nowel 
contain the doctrine of the sacraments; but that in the old Service- 
book is silent on that head, and so continued, till, upon an objection 
of the puritans in the conference at Hampton Court, an explanation 
of the sacraments was drawn up by Dr.John Overall, and printed in 
the next impression of the Book of Common Prayers It may further 
be remarked, that in the conference above mentioned, the two Cate- 
chisms are contra-distinguished, in an expression of Dr. Reynolds ; 
who objected, that the Catechism in the Common-Prayer Book was 
too brief; and that by Dean Nowel, too long for novices to learn by 
heart. Sec Fuller’s Ch. Hist. book x. page 14. 

So much of Walton’s assertion as respects the sanction given to a 
catechism of Nowel’s is true: but it was the larger catechism, drawn 
up at the request of secretary Cecil, and other great persons, that 
was so approved, and that not by parliament, but by a convocation held 
anno 1562, temp. Eliz. See Strype’s Life of Archbishop Parker, 202. 

From all which particulars it must be inferred, that Walton’s 
assertion, with respect to the Catechism in the Service-book, i.e. the 
Book of Common Prayer, is a mistake; and although Strype, in his 
Memorials, Vol, 1. page 442, concludes a catechism of Nowel’s (men- 
tioned in the said book, page 364, et in loc, cit.) to be the church 
Catechism joined, ordinarily, with our Common Prayer, he also must 
have misunderstood the fact, 
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eated to devotion by many primitive Christians,) I say; 
besides those hours, this good man was observed to spend 
a tenth part of his time in Angling; and, also, (for I have 
conversed with those which have conyersed with him,) to 
bestow a tenth part of his revenue, and usually all his fish, 
amongst the poor that inhabited near to those rivers in which 
it was caught; saying often, “That charity gave life to 
religion ;’’ and, at his return to his house, would praise 
God he had spent that day free from worldly trouble ; both 
harmlessly, and in a recreation that became a churchman. 
And this good man was well content, if not desirous, that 
posterity should know he was an Angler; as may appear by 
his picture, now to be seen, and carefully kept, in Brazen- 
nose College; to which he was a liberal benefactor. In 
which picture he is drawn, leaning on a desk, with his 
Bible before him ; and on one hand of him, his lines, hooks, 
and other tackling, lying in a round; and, on his other 
hand, are his Angle-rods of several sorts!; and by them this 
is written, “that he died 13 Fel. 1601, being aged 95 
“* years, 44 of which he had been Dean of St. Paul’s church ; 
“and that his age neither impaired his hearing, nor dimmed 
“ his eyes, nor weakened his memory, nor made any of the 


(1) Fuller, in his Worthies, (Lancashire, page 115,) has thought it 
worth recording of this pious and learned divine, and that in lan- 
guage so very quaint as to be but just intelligible, that he was accus- 
tomed to fish in the Zzames; and haying one day left his bottle of ale 
in the grass, on the bank of the river, he found it some days after, no 
bottle but a gun, such the sound at the opening thereof. And hence, 
with what degree of sagacity let the reader determine, he seems to 
derive the original of bottled ale in England. Could he haye shewn 
that the bottle was of leather, it is odds but he had attributed to him 
the invention of that noble vehicle, and made 


— his soul in heaven to dwell, 
For first devising the leathern bottel ; 


as, in a fit of maudlin deyotion, sings the author of a humorous and 
well-known old ballad. 
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“* faculties of his mind weak or useless®.”’ It is said that 
Angling and temperance were great causes of these blessings. 
And I wish the like to all that imitate him, and love the 
memory of so good a man. 

My next and last example shall be that undervaluer of 
money, the late provost of Eton College, Sir Henry Wotton*, 
(aman with whom I have often fished and conyersed,) aman 
whose foreign employments in the service of this nation, 
and whose experience, learning, wit, and cheerfulness, made 
his company to be esteemed one of the delights of mankind. 
This man, whose very approbation of Angling were sufficient 
to convince any modest censurer of it, this man, was also 
a most dear lover, and a frequent practiser of the art of 
Angling ; of which he would say, “ it was an employment 
“ for his idle time, which was not then idly spent;”’ for 
“Angling was, after tedious study, a rest to his mind, a 
“ cheerer of his spirits; a diverter of sadness, a calmer of 
“unquiet thoughts, a moderator of passions, a procurer of 
“ contentedness ;”” and “ that it begat habits of peace and 
“patience in those that professed and practised it.” Indeed, 
my friend, you will find Angling to be like the virtue of 
Humility, which has a calmness of spirit, and a world of 
other blessings attending upon it. Sir, this was the saying 
of that learned man. 

And I do easily believe, that peace, and patience, and a 


(2) [The Inscription under Dean Nowell’s Picture at Brazenose 
College, which Walton translated, is 
“ ALEXANDER NOWELLUS, Sacre Theologie Prof 
S. Pauli Decanus, obiit, 18 Febr. Anno Dom. 1601. R.R. E. 
An. Decanatus 42. Etatis suw 95; cum neque Oc 
caligarent, neque Aures obtusiores, neque Memoria 
infirmior, neque Animi ulle facultates victee essent. 
Piscator Hominum,”’ 
The portrait has been lately engraved in Churton's Life of Nowel, bya. 
Oxford, 1809. p. 366.) 
(3) OF whom see an account in the Life of Walton, 
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eal content, did cohabit in the cheerful heart of Sir Henry 
Wotton, because I know that when he was beyond seventy 
years of age, he made this description of a part of the 
present pleasure that possessed him, as'he sat quietly, in a 
summer’s evening, on a bank a fishing. — It isa description 
of the spring; which, because it glided as soft and sweetly 
from his pen, as that river does at this time, by which it was 
then made, I shall repeat it unto you: 


This day dame Nature seem’d in love ; 

The lusty sap began to move ; 

Fresh juice did stir th’ embracing Vines ; 

And birds had drawn their Valentines. 

The jealous Trout, that low did lie, 

Rose at a well-dissembled flie ; 

There stood my friend, with patient skill, 

Attending of his trembling quill. 

Already were the eaves possest 

With the swift Pilgrim’s* daubed nest ; 

The groves already did rejoice, 

In Philomel’s triumphing yoice: 

‘The showers were short, the weather mild, 

The morning fresh, the evening smil'd. 
Joan takes her neat-rubb'd pail, and now, 

She trips to milk the sand-red Cow ; 

Where, for some sturdy foot-ball swain, 

Joan strokes a syllabub or twain. 

The fields and gardens were beset 

With Tulips, Crocus, Violet : 

And now, though late, the modest Rose 

Did more than half a blush disclose. 
Thus all looks gay, and full of cheer, 
To welcome the new-liyery’d year. 


These were the thoughts that then possessed the undis- 
turbed mind of Sir Henry Wotton. Will you hear the wish 
of another Angler, and the commendation of his happy life, 
which he also sings in verse ; viz. Jo. Davors, Esq. 


(1) The Swallow. 


CHAP. I. 


THE COMPLETE ANGLER. 


Let me live harmlessly, and near the brink 
OF Trent or Avon have a dwelling-place ; 
Where I may see my quill, or cork, down sink 
With eager bite of Perch, or Bleak, or Dace 7 
And on the world and my Creator think : 
Whilst some men strive ill-gotten goods t’ embrace; 
And others spend their time in base excess 
Of wine, or worse, in war and wantonness. 


Let thom that list, these pastimes still pursue, 
And on such pleasing fancies feed their fill ; 
So I the Fields and Meadows green may view, 
And daily by fresh Rivers walk at will, 
Among the Daisies and the Violets blu 
Red Hyacinth, and yellow Daffodil, 
Parple Narcissus like the morning rays, 
Pale Gander-grass, and azure Culver-keyes. 


J count it higher pleasure to behold 
‘The stately compass of the lofty sky; 
And in the midst thereof, like burning gold, 
The flaming chariot of the world’s great eye; 
‘The watry clouds that in the air up-roll’d 
With sundry kinds of painted colours fly ; 
And fair Aurora, lifting up her head, 
Still blushing, rise from old Tithonus’ bed. 


The hills and mountains raised from the plains, 
The plains extended level with the ground, 
‘The grounds divided into sundry veins, 
The veins inclos’d with rivers running round ; 
These rivers, making way through nature’s chains, 
With headlong course into the sea profound ; 
‘The raging sea, beneath the vallies low, 
Where lakes, and rills, and rivulets do flow: 
The lofty woods, the forests wide and long, 
Adorned with leaves and branches fresh and green, 
In whose cool bowers the birds, with many a song, 
Do welcome with their quire the summer's Queen ; 
The meadows fair, where Flora’s gifts, among 
Are intermixt, with yerdant grass between; 
‘The silver-scaled fish that softly swim 
Within the sweet brook's crystal, watry stream. 
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All these, and many more of his creation 

That made the heavens, the angler oft doth see; 
Taking therein no little delectation, 

To think how strange, how wonderful they be; 
Framing thereof an inward contemplation 

To set his heart from other fancies free ; 
And whilst he looks on these with joyful eye, 
His mind is rapt above the starry sky. 


Sir, I am glad my memory has not lost these last verses, 
because they are somewhat more pleasant and more suitable 
to May-day than my harsh discourse. And I am glad 
your patience hath held out so long, as to hear them and me: 
for both together have brought us within the sight of 


The THATCH’ D-HOUSE. 


And I must be your debtor, if you think it worth your 
attention, for the rest of my promised discourse, till 
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some other opportunity, and a like time of leisure. 


Ven. Sir, you have angled me on with much pleasure to 
the Thatch’d-house; and I now find your words true, 
“ that good company makes the way seem short,” for trust 
me, Sir, I thought we had wanted three miles of this house, 
till you shewed it to me. But now we are at it, we'll turn into 
it, and refresh ourselves with a cup of drink, and a little rest. 

Pisc. Most gladly, Sir, and we'll drink a civil cup to all 
the Otter-hunters that are to meet you to-morrow. 

Ven. That we will, Sir, and to all the lovers of Angling 
too, of which number I am now willing to be one myself; 
for, by the help of your good discourse and company, I have 
put on new thoughts, both of the art of Angling and of all 
that profess it: and if you will but meet me to-morrow at 
the time and place appointed, and bestow one day with me 
and my friends, in hunting the Otter, I will dedicate the 
next two days to wait upon you; and we two will, for 
that time, do nothing but angle, and talk of fish and fishing. 

Pisc. It is a match, Sir, I will not fail you, God willing, 
to be at AMWPELL-HILL to-morrow 
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CHAP. II. 


Observations of the Orver and Cnus. 


Venator. My friend Piscator, you have kept time with 
my thoughts; for the sun is just rising, and I myself just now 
come to this place, and the dogs have just now put down 
an Otter. Look! down at the bottom of the hill there, in 
that meadow, chequered with Water-lilies and Lady- 
smocks; there you may see what work they make; look! 
look! you may see all busy; men and dogs; dogs and 
men; all busy. 

Pisc. Sir, 1 am right glad to meet you, and glad to 
have so fair an entrance into this day’s sport, and glad to 
see so many dogs, and more men, all in pursuit of the Otter. 
Let us compliment no longer, but join unto them. Come, 
honest Venator, let us be gone, let us make haste; I long 
to be doing; no reasonable hedge or ditch shall hold me. 

Ven. Gentleman Huntsman, where found you this Otter? 

Hunt. Marry, Sir, we found her a mile from this place, 
a-fishing. She has this morning eaten the greatest part of 
this Trout; she has only left thus much of it as you see, 
and was fishing for more ; when we came we found her just 
atit: but we were here very early, we were here an hour 
before sun-rise, and have given her no rest since we came ; 
sure she will hardly escape all these dogs and men. I am 
to have the skin if we kill her. 

Ven. Why, Sir, what is the skin worth ? 

Hunt. It is worth ten shillings to make gloves; the 
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gloves of an Otter are the hest fortifieation for your hands 
that can be thought on against wet weather. 

Pisc. 1 pray, honest Huntsman, let me ask you a plea- 
sant question ; do you hunt a beast or a fish? 

Hunt. Sir, it is not in my power to resolve you; I leave 
it to be resolved by the college of Carthusians, who haye 
made vows never to eat flesh. But, I have heard, the 
question hath been debated among many great clerks, and 
they seem to differ about it; yet most agree that her tail is 
fish: and if her body be fish too, then I may say that a 
fish will walk upon land: for an Otter does so, sometimes, 
five or six or ten miles in a night, to catch for her young 
ones, or to glut herself with fish. And I can tell you that 
Pigeons will fly forty miles for a breakfast: but, Sir, I am 
sure the Otter devours much fish, and kills and spoils much 
more than he eats. And J can tell you, that this dog-fisher, 
for so the Latins eall him, can smell a fish in the water an 
hundred yards from him: Gesner says much farther : and 
that his stones are good against the falling sickness ; and 
that there is an herb, Benione, which, being hung in a linen 
cloth near a fish-pond, any or haunt that he uses, makes 
him to avoid the place; which proves he smells both by 
water and land. And, I can tell you, there is brave hunting 
this water-dog in Cornwall; where there have been so 
many, that our learned Camden says there is a river called 
Ottersey, which was so named by reason of the abundance 
of Otters that bred and fed in it. * 

And thus much for my knowledge of the Otter: which 
you may now see above water at vent, and the dogs close 
with him; I now see he will not last long. Follow there- 
fore, my masters, follow; for Sweetlips was like to have him 
at this last vent. 

Ven. Oh me! all the horse are got over the river, what 
shall we do now? shall we follow them over the water? 

Hunt. No, sir, no; he not so eager; stay a little, and 
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follow me; for both they and the dogs will be suddenly on 
this side again, I warrant you, and the Otter too, it may be. 
Now have at him with Kilbuck, for he vents again. 

Ven. Marry! so he does; for, look! he yents in that 
corner. Now, now, Ringwood has him: now, he is gone 
again, and has bit the poor dog. Now Sweetlips has her ; 
hold her, Sweetlips! now all the dogs have her ; some above 
and some under water; but, now, now she is tired, and 
past losing. Come bring her to me, Sweetlips. Look! it 
is a Bitch-otter, and she has lately whelp’d. Let's go to 
the place where she was put down; and, not far from it, 
you will find all her young ones, I dare warrant you, and 
kill them all to. 

Hunt. Come, Gentlemen! come, all! let ’s go to the 
place where we put down the Otter. Look you | hereabout 
it was that she kennelled; look you! here it was indeed; 
for here’s her young ones, no less than five: come, let us 
kill them all. 

Pisc. No: I pray, Sir, save me one, and I'll try if I 
can make her tame, as I know an ingenious gentleman in 
Leicestershire, Mr. Nich. Seagrave, has done; who hath 
not only made her tame, but to catch fish, and do many 
other things of much pleasure. 

Hunt. Take one with all my heart; but let us kill the 
rest. And now let ’s go to an honest ale-house, where we 
may haye a cup of good barley wine, and sing Old Rose, 
and all of us rejoice together. 

Ven. Come, my friend Piscator, let me invite you along 
with us. I'll bear your charges this night, and you shall 
bear mine to-morrow; for my intention is to accompany 
you a day or two in fishing. 

Pisc. Sir, your request is granted; and I shall be right 
glad both to exchange such a courtesy, and also to enjoy 
your company. 

Ven, Well, now let ’s go to your sport of angling. 
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Pise. Let’s be going, with all my heart. God keep 
you all, Gentlemen; and send you meet, this day, with 
another Bitch-otter, and kill her merrily, and all her young 
ones too, 

Ven. Now, Piscator, where will you begin to fish ? 

Pisc. We are not yet come to a likely place; I must 
walk a mile further yet before I begin. 

Ven. Well then, 1 pray: As we walk, tell me freely, 
how do you like your lodging, and mine host and the 
company? Is not mine host a witty man? 

Pisc. Sir, I will tell you, presently, what I think of 
your host: but, first, Iwill tell you, I am glad these Otters 
were killed; and I am sorry there are no more Otter-killers ; 
for I know that the want of Otter-killers, and the not 
keeping the fence-months for the preservation of fish, will, 
in time, prove the destruction of all rivers. And those 
very few that are left, that make conscience of the laws 
of the nation, and of keeping days of abstinence, will be 
forced to eat flesh, or suffer more inconveniences than are 
yet foreseen. 

Ven. Why, Sir, what be those that you call the fence- 
months ? 

Pisc. Sir, they be principally three, namely, March, 
April, and May ; for these be the usual months that Salmon 
come out of the sea to spawn in most fresh rivers. And 
their fry would, about a certain time, return back to the 
salt-water, if they were not hindered by weirs and un- 
lawful gins, which the greedy fishermen set, and so destroy 
them by thousands; as they would, being so taught by 
nature, change the fresh for salt water. He that shall view 
the wise Statutes made in the 13th of Edward the I, and 
the like in Richard the III. may see several provisions made 
against the destruction of fish: and though I profess no 
knowledge of the law, yet I am sure the regulation of these 
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defects might be easily mended. But I remember that a 
wise friend of mine did usually say, ‘ that which is every 
** body’s business is nobody's business:”” If it were other- 
wise, there could not be so many nets and fish, that are 
under the statute size, sold daily amongst us; and of which 
the conservators of the waters should be ashamed'. 

But, above all, the taking fish in spawning-time may 
be said to be against nature; it is like the taking the dam 
on the nest when she hatches her young: a sin so against 
nature, that Almighty God hath in the Levitical law made 
a law against it. 

But the poor fish have enemies enough beside such 
unnatural fishermen; as namely, the Otters that I spake 
of, the Cormorant, the Bittern, the Osprey, the Sea-gull, 
the Hern, the King-fisher, the Gorara, the Puet, the Swan, 
Goose, Duck, and the Craber which some call the Water- 
rat: against all which any honest man may make a just 
quarrel, but I will not; Iwill leave them to be quarrelled 
with and killed by others; for I am not of a cruel nature, 
I love to kill nothing but fish. 

And, now, to your question concerning your host: to 
speak truly, he is not to me a good companion: for most 
of his conceits were either scripture jests, or lascivious 
jests ; for which I count no man witty: for the devil will 
help a man, that way inclined, to the first; and his own 
corrupt nature, which he always carries with him, to the 
latter, But a companion that feasts the company with wit 
and mirth, and leayes out the sin which is usually mixed 
oe ee eee ee eee 


” 


(1) About the year 1770, upon the trial of an indictment before 
me at Hicks’s Hall, a basket was produced in evidence, containing 
flounders that had been taken with unlawful nets in the river Thames, 
so small that scarce any one of them would cover a half crown-piece. 
The indictment was, for an affray, and an assault ona person autho- 
rized to seize unstatutable nets; and the sentence of the offender, 
a year’s imprisonment in Newgate, 
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with them, he is the man; and indeed such a companion 
should have his charges borne; and to such company I hope 
to bring you this night; for at Trowt-hall, not far from 
this place, where I purpose to lodge to-night, there is 
usually an Angler that proves good company. And let me 
tell you, good company and good discourse are the very 
sinews of virtue. But for such discourse as we heard last 
night, it infects others; the very boys will learn to talk and 
swear, as they heard mine host, and another of the company 
that shall be nameless:—I am sorry the other is a gentle- 
man; for less religion will not save their souls than a beg- 
gar’s: I think more will be required at the last great day, 
Well! you know what example is able to do; and I know 
what the poet says in the like case,—which is worthy to be 
noted by all parents and people of civility = 


many a one 
Owes to his country his RELIGION ; 
And in anotuer, would as strongly grow, 
Had but his nurse or mother taught him so. 


This is reason put into verse, and worthy the conside- 
ration of a wise man. But of this no more; for though I 
love civility, yet I hate severe censures. I’ll to my own 
art; and I doubt not but at yonder tree I shall catch a 
Chub: And then we'll turn to an honest cleanly hostess, 
that I know right well; rest ourselves there; and dress it 
for our dinner. 

Ven. Oh, Sir! a Chub is the worst fish that swims; 
I hoped for a Trout to my dinner. 

Pisc. Trust me, Sir, there is not a likely place for a 
Trout hereabout: and we staid so long to take our leave. 
of your huntsmen this morning, that the sun is got so high, 
and shines so clear, that I will not undertake the catching 
of a Trout till evening. And though a Chub be, by you 
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and many others, reckoned the worst of fish; yet you shall 
see I’ll make it a good fish by dressing it. 

Ven. Why, how will you dress him? 

Pisc. V’ll tell you by and by, when I have caught him. 
Look you here, Sir, do you see? (but you must stand very 
close,) there lie upon the top of the water, in this very hole, 
twenty Chubs. I'll catch only one, and that shall be the 
biggest of them all: and that I will do so, I’ll hold you 
twenty to one: and you shall see it done. 

Ven. Ay, marry! Sir, now you talk like an artist ; and 
I'll say you are one, when I shall see you perform what you 
say you can do: but I yet doubt it. 

Pisc. You shall not doubt it long; for you shall see me 
do it presently. Look! the: biggest of these Chubs has 
had some bruise upon his tail, by a Pike, or some other 
accident ; and that looks like a white spot. That very 
Chub I mean to put into your hands presently: sit you 
but down in the shade ; and stay but a little while; and, 
I'll warrant you, I'll bring him to you. 

Ven. Vl sit down; and hope well, because you seem 
to be so confident. 

Pisc. Look you, Sir, there is a trial of my skill ; there 
he is : 
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that very Chub, that I showed you, with the white spot 
on his tail, And I'll be as certain to make him a good 
dish of meat, as I was to catch him ; T’ll now lead you to 
an honest ale-house, where we shall find a cleanly room, 
lavender in the windows, and twenty ballads stuck about 
the wall’. There my hostess (which I may tell you is 
both cleanly, and handsome, and civil) hath dressed many 
a one for me; and shall now dress it after my fashion, 
and I warrant it good meat. 

Ven. Come, Sir, with all my heart, for I begin to be 
hungry, and long to be at it, and indeed to rest myself 
too; for though I have walked but four miles this morning, 
yet I begin to be weary; yesterday’s hunting hangs still 
upon me. 

Pisce. Well Sir, and you shall quickly he at rest, for 
yonder is the house I mean to bring you to. 

Come, hostess, how do you? Will you first give us 
a cup of your best drink, and then dress this Chub, as you 
dressed my last, when I and my friend were here about eight 
or ten days ago? But you must do me one courtesy, it 
must be done instantly. 

Host. I willdo it, Mr. Piscator, qnd with all the speed 
I can. 

Pisc. Now Sir, has not my hostess ic haste ? and 
does not the fish look lovely ? 

Ven. Both, upon my word, Sir ; and therefore let’s say 
grace and fall to eating of it. 

Pisc. Well Sir, how do you like it ? 

Ven. Trust me, ’tis as good meat as I ever tasted. 
Now let me thank you for it, drink to you, and beg a 
courtesy of you; but it must not be denied me. 


(1) A very homely, artless, and yet a picturesque scene: and I 
wish the honest angler no worse entertainment than many such 
houses as this afford, 
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Pisc. What is it, I pray Sir? You are so modest, that 
methinks I may promise to grant it before it is asked. 

Ven. Why, Sir, it is, that from henceforth you would 
allow me to call you master, and that really I may be your 
scholar; for you are such a companion, and have so quickly 
caught and so excellently cooked this fish, as makes me 
ambitious to be your scholar. 

Pisc. Give me your hand; from this time forward 
I will be your Master, and teach you as much of this art as 
Tam able; and will, as you desire me, tell you somewhat 
of the nature of most of the fish that we are to angle for, 
and I am sure I both can and will tell you more than any 
common angler yet knows. 
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CHAP. III. 


How to fish for, and to dress, the CHAVENDER or 
Cuus. 


Tar Chub though he eat well, thus dressed, yet as he 
is usually dressed, he does not. He is objected against, not 
only for being full of small forked bones, dispersed through 
all his body, but that he eats waterish, and that the flesh 
of him is not firm, but short and tasteless. The French 
esteem him so mean, as to call him Un Villain; never- 
theless he may be so dressed as to make him very good 
meat ; as, hamely, if he be a large’Chub, then dress him 
thus : 

First, scale him, and then wash him clean, and then 
take out his guts; and to that end make the hole as little, 
and near to his gills, as you may conveniently, and 
especially make clean his throat from the grass and weeds 
that are usually in it; for if that be not very clean, it will 
make him to taste very sour. Having so done, put some 
sweet herbs into his belly; and then tie him with two or 
three splinters to a spit, and roast him, basted often with 
vinegar, or rather verjuice and butter, with good store of 
salt mixed with it. 

Being thus dressed, you will find him a much better dish 
of meat than you, or most folk, even than anglers them- 
selves, do imagine: for this dries up the fluid watery. 
humour with which all Chubs do abound. 

But take this rule with you, That a Chub newly taken 
and newly dressed, is so much better than a Chub of a day’s 
keeping after he is dead, that I can compare him to 


nothing so fitly as to cherries newly gathered from a tree, 
I 
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and others that have been bruised and lain a day or two in 
water. But the Chub being thus used, and dressed 
presently; and not washed after he is gutted, (for note, 
that lying long in water, and washing the blood out of any 
fish after they be gutted, abates much of their’ sweetness,) 
you will find the Chub (being dressed in the blood, and 
quickly) to be such meat as will recompense your labour, 
and disabuse your opinion. 

Or you may dress the Chavender or Chub thus: 

When you have scaled him, and cut off his tail and fins, 
and washed him very clean, then chine or slit him through 
the middle, as a salt-fish is usually cut; then give him 
three or four euts or seotches on the back with your knife, 
and broil him on charcoal, or wood coal, that are free from 
smoke: and all the time he is a broiling, baste him with 
the best sweet butter, and good store of salt mixed with it. 
And, to this, add a little thyme cut exceeding small, or 
bruised into the butter. The Cheven thus dressed hath 
the watery taste taken away, for which so many except 
against him. Thus was the Cheven dressed that you now 
liked so well, and commended so much. But note again, 
that if this Chub that you eat of, had been kept till to- 
morrow, he had not been worth a rush, And remember, 
that his throat be washed very clean, I say very clean, 
and his body not washed after he is gutted, as indeed no 
fish should be. 

Well, scholar, you see what pains I have taken to 
recover the lost credit of the poor despised Chub. And 
now I will give you some rules how to catch him: and I am 
glad to enter you into the art of fishing by catching a Chub, 
for there is no fish better to enter a young Angler, he is so 
easily caught, but then it must be this particular way. 

Go to the same hole in which I caught my Chub, 
where, in most hot days, you will fmd a dozen or twenty 
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Chevens floating near the top of the water. Get two or 
three grasshoppers as you go over the meadow: and get 
secretly behind the tree, and stand as free from motion 
as is possible, Then put a grasshopper on your hook, 
and let your hook hang a quarter of a yard short of the 
water, to which end you must rest your rod on some 
hough of the tree. But it is likely the Chubs will sink 
down towards the bottom of the water, at the first sha- 
dow of your rod, (for Chub is the fearfullest of fishes,) 
and will do so if but a bird flies over him and makes the 
least shadow on the water. But they will presently rise 
up to the top again, and there lie soaring till some shadow 
affrights them again. I say, when they lie upon the top 
of the water, look out the best Chub, (which you, setting 
yourself in a fit place, may very easily see,) and move 
your rod, as softly asa snail moves, to that Chub you 
intend to catch; let your bait fall gently upon the water 
three or four inches before him, and he will infallibly 
take the bait. And you will be as sure to catch him; 
for he is one of the leather-mouthed fishes, of which a 
hook does scarce ever lose its hold; and therefore give him 
play enough before you offer to take him out of the water. 
Go your way presently; take my rod, and do as I bid 
you ; and I will sit down and mend my tackling till you 
return back. ‘ 

Ven. Truly, my loving master, you have offered me as 
fair as I could wish. I'll go, and observe your directions. 

Look you, master, what I have done, that which 
joys my heart, caught just such another Chub as vours 
was, 

Pisc. Marry, and I am glad of it: I am like to have 
a towardly scholar of you. I now see, that with advice 
and practice, you will make an Angler in a short time. 
Have but a love to it; and Ill warrant you. 

12 
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Ven. But, master! what if I could not have found a 
grasshopper ? 

Pisc. Then I may tell you, That a black snail, with 
his belly slit, to shew his white ; or a piece of soft cheese; 
will usually do as well. Nay, sometimes a worm, or any 
kind of fly, as the ant-fly, the flesh-fly, or wall-fly ; or the 
dor or beetle, which you may find under cow-dung; or a 
bob, which you will find in the same place, and in time 
will be a beetle; it is a short white worm, like to and 
bigger than a gentle; or a cod-worm; or a case-worm 5; 
any of these will do very well to fish in such a manner. 

And after this manner you may catch a Trout, in a 
hot evening: when, as you walk by a brook, and shall 
see or hear him leap at flies, then, if you get a grasshopper, 
put it on your hook, with your line about two yards long; 
standing behind a bush or tree where his hole is: and 
make your bait stir up and down on the top of the water. 
You may, if you stand close, be sure of a bite, but not 
sure to catch him, for he is not a leather-mouthed fish. 
And after this manner you may fish for him with almost 
any kind of live fly, but especially with a grasshopper. 

Ven. But before you go further, I pray, good master, 
what mean you by a leather-mouthed fish ? 

Pisc. By a leather-mouthed fish, I mean such as have 
their teeth in their throat, as the Chub or Cheven; and 
so the Barbel, the Gudgeon, and Carp, and divers others 
haye. And the hook being stuck into the leather, or skin, 
of the mouth of such fish, does very seldom or never lose 
its hold: but on the contrary, a Pike, a Pearch, or Trout, 
and so some other fish, which have not their teeth in their 
throats, but in their mouths, (which you shall observe to 
be very full of bones, and the skin very thin, and little of 
it:) I say, of these fish the hook never takes so sure hold 
hut you often lose your fish, unless he have gorged it. 
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Ven. 1 thank you, good master, for this observation. 
But now what shall be done with my Chub or Cheven 
that I have caught ? 

Pisc. Marry, Sir, it shall be given away to some poor 
body; for I'll warrant you I'll give you a Trout for your 
supper: and it isa goed beginning of your art to offer 
your first-fruits to the poor, who will both thank you and 
God for it, which I see by your silence you seem to consent 
to. And for your willingness to part with it so charitably, 
I will also teach more concerning Chub-fishing : You are 
to note, that in March and April he is usually taken with 
worms; in May, June, and July, he will bite at any fly, 
or at cherries, or at beetles with their legs and wings cut 
off, or at any kind of snail, or at the black bee that 
breeds in clay walls. And he never refuses a grasshopper, 
on the top of a swift stream’, nor, at the bottom, the 
young humble bee that breeds in long grass, and is or- 
dinarily found by the mower of it. In August, and in 
the cooler months, a yellow paste, made of the strongest 
cheese, and pounded in a mortar, with a little butter 
and saffron, so much of it as, being beaten small, will turn 
it to a lemon colour. And some make a paste, for the 
winter months, at which time the Chub is accounted best, 
(for then it is observed, that the forked bones are lost, or 
turned into a kind of gristle, especially if he be baked) 
of cheese and turpentine. He will bite also at a minnow, 
or penk’, as a Trout will; of which I shall tell you more 


(1) In the Thames, above Richmond, the best way of using the 
grasshopper for Chub, is to fish with it as with an artificial fly; the 
first joints of the legs must be pinched off; and in this way, when the 
weed is rotten, which is seldom till September, the largest Dace are 
taken, 

(2) [In “ Practical Observations on Angling in the river Trent,” 
12mo. Vewark, 1801. p. 42. we read: ‘* Chub will also take small 
Gudgeons in the way you troll for Pike: the hook ought not to be so 
pees upon the shank; they gorge immediately on taking the 
bait.” 
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hereafter, and of divers other baits. But take this for a 
rule, that, in hot weather, he is to be fished for towards 
the mid-water, or near the top; and in colder weather, 
nearer the bottom. And if you fish for him on the top, 
with a beetle, or any fly, then, be sure to let your line be 
very long, and to keep out of sight. And having told you, 
that his spawn is excellent meat, and that the head of a 
large Cheven, the throat being well washed, is the best 
part of him, I will say no more of this fish at the present, 
but wish you may catch the next you fish for. 

But, lest you may judge me too nice in urging to have 
the Chub dressed so presently after he is taken, I will 
commend to your consideration how curious former times 
haye been in the like kind. 

You shall read in Seneca, his Natwral Questions, Lil. 111. 
Cap. 17, that the ancients were so curious in the newness 
of their fish, that that seemed not new enough that was 
not put alive into the guest’s hand; and he says, that to 
that end they did usually keep them living in glass-bottles 
in their dining-rooms, and they did glory much, in their 
entertaining of friends, to have that fish taken from under 
their table alive that was instantly tobe fed upon. And 
he says, they took great pleasure to see their Mullets 
change to several colours, when they were dying. But 
enough of this; for I doubt I have staid too long from 
giving you some Observations of the Trout, and how to fish 
for him, which shall take up the next of my spare time’. 


(1) The haunts of the Chub are streams shaded with trees: in 
summer, deep holes, where they will sometimes float near the surface 
of the water, and under the boughs on the side of a bank. 

Their spawning time is towards the beginning of April: they are 
in season from about the middle of May, till the middle of February ; 
but are best in winter. 

At mid-water, and at bottom, use a float; at top, either dib, 
or, if you have room, use the fly-line, as for Trout. 

They are so eager in biting, that, when they take the bait, you 
may hear their jaws chop like those of a dog, 
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CHAP. IV. 


Olservations of the Nxrure and Brezpine of the 
Trout, and how to fish for him. And the Milk- 
maid’s Song. 


Piscator. Tux Trout is a fish highly valued, both in this 
and foreign nations. He may be justly said, as the old 
poet said of wine, and we English say of venison, to be 
@ generous fish: a fish that is so like the buck, that he 
also has his seasons; for it is observed, that he comes in 
and goes out of season with the stag and buck. Gesner 
says, his name is of a German offspring; and says 
he is a fish that feeds clean and purely, in the swiftest 
streams, and on the hardest gravel; and that he may 
justly contend with all fresh-water fish, as the Mullet may 
with all sea-fish, for precedency and daintiness of taste ; 
and that being in right season, the most dainty palates 
have allowed precedency to him. 

And before I go farther in my discourse, let me tell 
you, that you are to observe, that as there be some barren 
Does that are good in summer, so there be some barren 
Trouts that are good in winter; but there are not many 
that are so; for usually they be in their perfection in the 
month of May, and decline with the buck. Now you are to 
take notice, That in several countries, as in Germany, and in 
other parts, compared to ours, fish do differ much in their 
bigness, and shape, and other ways; and so do Trouts. It is 
well known, that in the Lake Leman (the Lake of Geneva) 
there are Trouts taken of three cubits long; as is affirmed 
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by Gesner, a writer of good credit: and Mercator? says, 
the Trouts that are taken in the Lake of Geneva are a 
great part of the merchandize of that famous city. And 
you are further to know, that there be certain waters that 
breed Trouts remarkable, both for their number and small- 
ness. I know a little brook in Kent, that breeds them to 
a number incredible, and you may take them twenty or 
forty in an hour, but none greater than about the size of 
a Gudgeon. There are also, in divers rivers, especially 
that relate to, or be near to the sea, (as Winchester, or 
the Thames alout Windsor,) a little Trout called a Samlet, 
or Skegger Trout, (in both which places I have caught 
twenty or forty at a standing,) that will bite as fast and as 
freely as Minnows: these be by some taken to be young 
Salmons ; but, in those waters they never grow to be bigger 
than a Herring. 

There is also in Kent, near to Canterbury, a Trout 
called there a Fordidge Trout, a Trout that bears the name 
of the town where it is usually caught, that is accounted 
the rarest of fish; many of them near the bigness of a 
Salmon, but known by their different colour ; and in their 
hest season they cut very white: and none of these have 
been known to be caught with an angle, unless it 
were one that was caught by Sir George Hastings, an 
excellent angler, and now with God: and he hath told me, 
he thought rHar Trout bit not for hunger but wantonness; 
and itis the rather to be believed, because both he, then, 
and many others before him, haye been curious to search 
into their bellies, what the food was by which they lived ; 


(1) Gerard Mercator, of Ruremond in Flanders, a man of so 
intense application to mathematical studies, that he neglected the 
necessary refreshments of nature. He engraved with his own hand, 
and coloured the maps to his geographical writings. He wrote several 
books of Theology; and died 1594. 
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and have found out nothing by which they might satisfy 
their curiosity. 

Concerning which you are to take notice, that it is 
reported by good Authors, That grasshoppers® and some 
fish have no mouths, but are nourished and take breath by 
the porousness of their gills, man knows not how: and 
this may be believed, if we consider that when the raven 
hath hatched her eggs, she takes no farther care, but leaves 
her young ones to the care of the God of nature, who is 
said, in the Psalms, to feed the young ravens that call 
upon him.’’ And they be kept alive and fed by a dew; 
or, worms that breed in their nests; or some other Ways 
that we mortals know not. And this may be believed of 
the Fordidge Trout, which (as it is said of the stork, that 
he knows his season, so he) knows his times (I think 
almost his day) of coming into that river out of the sea; 
where he lives (and it is like feeds) nine months of the 
year, and fasts three in the river of Fordidge. And you 
are to note, that those townsmen are very punctual in 
observing the time of beginning to fish for them; and boast 
much, that their river affords a Trout that exceeds all 
others. And just so does Sussex boast of several fish; as 


(2) It has been said by naturalists, particularly by Sir Theodore 
Mayerne, in an Epistle to Sir William Paddy, prefixed to the trans- 
lation of Mouffet’s Insect. Theatr. printed with Topsel’s History of 
four-footed Beasts and Serpents, that the grasshopper has no mouth, 
but a pipe in his breast, through which it sucks the dew, which is its 
nutriment. There are two sorts, the green and the dun; some say 
there is a third, of a yellowish green. They are found in long grass, 
from June to the end of September, and even in October, if the 
weather be mild. In the middle of May, you willsee, in the joints 
of rosemary, thistles, and almost all the larger weeds, a white fer- 
mented froth, which the country people call Cuckow"s Spit; in these 
the eggs of the grasshopper are deposited ; and if you examine them, 
you shall never fail of finding a yellowish insect, of about the size 
and shape of a grain of wheat, which, doubtless, is the young grass- 
hopper. A passage to this purpose, is in Leigh's History of Lanca- 
shire, page 148. 
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namely, a Shelsey Cockle, a Chichester Lobster, an Arundel 
Mullet, and an Amerly Trout. 

And, now, for some confirmation of the Fordidge Trout : 
you are to know that this Trout is thought to eat nothing 
in the fresh water; and it may be the better believed, 
because it is well known, that swallows, and bats, and 
wagtails, which are called half-year birds, and not seen 
to fly in England for six months in the year, but (about 
Michaelmas) leave us for a hotter climate, yet some of 

them that haye been left behind their fellows, 

"freon, £2" have been found, many thousands at a time, in 
free hollow trees, or clay caves, where they have 
been observed to live, and sleep out the whole winter, 
without meat. And so Albertus! observes, That there is 
See Topsel?® one kind of frog that hath her mouth natu- 
aitreree rally shut up about the end of August, and 
that she lives so all the winter : and though it be strange to 
‘some, yet it is known to too many among us to be doubted’. 

And so much for these Fordidge Trouts, which never 
afford an angler sport, but either live their time of being 
in the fresh water, by their meat formerly gotten in the sea, 
(not unlike the swallow or frog,) or, by the virtue of 
the fresh water only ; or, as the birds of Paradise and the 
chameleon are said to live, by the sun and the air‘. 


(1) Albertus Magnus, a German Dominican, and a very learned 
man. Urban IV. compelled him to accept of the bishopric of Ra- 
lisbon, He wrote a treatise on the Secrets of Nature, and twenty 
other volumes in folio; and died at Cologne, 1280. 

(2) Edward Topsel was the author of a History of four-footed Beasts 
and Serpents, collected out of the works of Gesner, and other authors, 
in folio, Lond, 1658. In this history he describes the several kinds 
of frogs; and in page 721 thereof, cites from Albertus the fact here 
related. See an account of him in Walton's Life. 

(3) See Chap. VII. 

(4) That the Chameleon lives by the air alone is a vulgar error, it 
being well known that its food is flies and other insects. Sce Sir Tho. 

Brown's 
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There is also in Northumberland a Trout called a Bull- 
trout, of a much greater length and bigness than any in 
these southern parts. And there are, in many rivers that 
relate to the sea, Salmon-trouts, as much different from 
others, both in shape and in their spots, as we see sheep in 
Some countries differ one from another in their shape and 
bigness, and in the fineness of their wool. And, certainly, 
as some pastures breed larger sheep ; so do some rivers, by 
reason of the ground over which they run, breed larger 
Trouts. 

Now the next thing that I will commend to your con- 
sideration is, that the Trout is of a more sudden growth 
than other fish. Concerning which, you are also to take 
notice, that he lives not so long as the Pearch, and divers 
other fishes do, as Sir Francis Bacon hath observed in his 
History of Life and Death. 

And next you are to take notice, that he is not like 
the Crocodile, which if he lives never so long, yet always 
thrives till his death: but ’tis not so with the Trout 5 for 
after he is come to his full growth, he declines in his body, 
and keeps his bigness, or thrives only in his head till 
his death, And you are to know, that he will, about 
(especially before) the time of his spawning, get, almost 
miraculously, through weirs and flood-gates, against the 
stream; even through such high and swift places as is 
almost incredible. Next, that the Trout usually spawns 
about Octoler or November, but in some rivers a little 
sooner or later ; which is the more observable, because most 


Brown’s Enquiry into Vulgar and Common Errors, Book II. Chap. 21. 
About the year 1780, a living Chameleon was to be seen in the garden 
of the Company of Apothecaries at Chelsea, And, at this time, 
(1784,) an exanimated one, in a state of excellent preservation, is 
open to public view among the quadrupeds in Sir Ashton Lever’s ines- 
timable collection of natural curiosities. 
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other fish spawn in the spring or summer, when the sun 
hath warmed both the earth and water, and made it fit for 
generation. And you are to note, that he continues many 
months out of season ; for it may be observed of the Trout, 
that he is like the Buck or the Ox, that will not be 
fat_in many months, though he go in the very same pastures 
that horses do, which will be fat in one month. And so 
you may observe, That most other fishes recover strength, 
and grow sooner fat and in season than the Trout doth. 

And next you are to note, That till the sun gets to such 
a height as to warm the earth and the water, the Trout is 
sick, and lean, and lousy, and unwholesome ; for you shall, 
in Winter, find him to have a big head, and, then, to. be 
lank and thin and lean; at which time many of them have 
sticking on them Sugs, or Trout-lice; which is a kind of 
aworm, in shape like a clove, or pin with a big head, and 
sticks close to him, and sucks his moisture ; those, I think, 
the Trout breeds himself: and never thrives till he free 
himself from them, which is when warm weather comes; 
and, then, as he grows stronger, he gets from the dead still 
water into the sharp streams and the gravel, and, there, 
rubs off these worms or lice; and then, as he grows stronger, 
so he gets him into swifter and swifter streams, and there 
lies at the watch for any fly or minnow that comes near to 
him ; and he especially loves the May-fly, which is bred of 
the cod-worm, or cadis; and these make the Trout bold 
and lusty, and he is usually fatter and better meat 
at the end of that month than at any time of the 
year. 

-Now you are to know that it is observed, that usually 
the best Trouts are either red or yellow ; though some (as 
the Fordidge Trout) be white and yet good; but that is 
not usual: and it is a note observable, that the female 
Trout hath usually a less head, and a deeper body than the 
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male Trout, and is usually the better meat. And note, that 
a hog-back and a little head, to either Trout, Salmon, or 
any other fish, is a sign that that fish is in season. 

But yet you are to note, that as you see some willows 
or palm-trees bud and blossom sooner than others do, so 
some Trouts be, in rivers, sooner in season : and as some 
hollies, or oaks, are longer before they cast their leaves, so 
are some Trouts, in rivers, longer before they go out of 
season, 

And you are to note, that there are several kinds of 
Trouts: but these several kinds are not considered but by 
very few men; for they go under the general name of 
‘Trouts ; just as pigeons do, in most places; though it is 
certain, there are tame and wild pigeons : and of the tame, 
there be helmits and runts, and carriers and cropers, and 
indeed too many to name. Nay, the Royal Society have 
found and published lately, that there be thirty and three 
kinds of spiders; and yet all, for aught I know, go under 
that one general name of spider. And it is so with many 
kinds of fish, and of Trouts especially ; which differ in their 
bigness, and shape, and spots, and colour. The great Kentish 
hens may be an instance, compared to other hens. And, 
doubtless, there is a kind of small Trout, which will never 
thrive to be big; that breeds very many more than others 
do, that be of a larger size? which you may rather believe, 
if you consider that the little wren and titmouse will have 
twenty young ones at a time, when, usually, the noble hawk, 
or the musical thrassel or blackbird, exceed not four or five. 

And now you shall see me try my skill to catch a Trout. 
And at my next walking, either this evening or to-morrow 
morning, I will give you direction how you yourself shall 
fish for him. 

Ven. Trust me, master, I see now it is a harder matter 
to catch a Trout than a Chub; for I have put on patience, 
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and followed you these two hours, and not seen a fish stir, 
neither at your minnow nor your worm. 

Pisc. Well, scholar, you must endure worse luck 
sometime, or you will never make a good angler. But 
what say you now? there is a Trout now, and a good one 
too, if I can but hold him; and two or three turns more 
will tire him. Now you see he lies still, and the sleight is 
to land him: reach me that landing-net. So, Sir, now he 
is mine own : what say you now, is not this worth all my 
labour and your patience ? 

Ven. On my word, master, this is a gallant Trout; 
what shall we do with him ? 

Pisc. Marry, e’en eat him to supper: we'll go to my 
hostess from whence we came; she told me, as I was going 
out of door, that my brother Peter, a good angler and a 
chearful companion, had sent word he would lodge there to 
night, and bring a friend with him. My hostess has two 
beds, and I know you and I may have the best: we'll 
rejoice with my brother Peter and his friend, tell tales, or 
sing ballads, or make a catch, or find some harmless sport 
to content us, and pass away a little time without offence 
to God or man. 

Ven. A match, good master, let’s go to that house, 
for the linen looks white, and smells of lavender, and I long 
to lie in a pair of sheets that smell so. Let's be going, 
good master, for [ am hungry again with fishing. 

Pisc. Nay, stay a little, good scholar. I caught my 
last Trout with a worm ; now, I will put on a minnow, and 
try a quarter of an hour about yonder trees for another ; 
and, so, walk towards our lodging. Look you, scholar, 
thereabout we shall have a bite presently, or not at all. 
Haye with you, Sir: o’my word I have hold of him. Oh! 
it isa great logger-headed Chub; come, hang him upon 
that willow twig, and let’s be going. But turn out of the 
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way a little, good scholar! toward yonder high honey- 
suckle hedge ; there we'll sit and sing, whilst this shower 
falls so gently upon the teeming earth, and gives yet a 
sweeter smell to the lovely flowers that adorn these verdant 
meadows. 

Look! under that broad beech-tree I sat down, when 
T was last this way a fishing. And the birds in the 
adjoining grove seemed to have a friendly contention with 
an echo, whose dead voice seemed to live in a hollow tree 
near to the brow of that primrose-hill. There I sat 
viewing the silver streams glide silently towards their 
centre, the tempestuous sea; yet sometimes opposed by 
rugged roots and pebble-stones, which broke their waves, 
and turned them into foam. And sometimes I beguiled 
time by viewing the harmless lambs; some leaping securely 
in the cool shade, whilst others sported themselves in the 
chearful sun; and saw others craving comfort from the 
swollen udders of their bleating dams. As I thus sat, 
these and other sights had so fully possest my soul with 
content, that I thought, as the poet has happily exprest it, 

Twas for that time lifted above earth ; 
And possest joys not promis’d in my birth, 

As I left this place, and entered into the next field, a 
second pleasure entertained me; ’twas a handsome milk- 
maid, that had not yet attained so much age and wisdom 
as to load her mind with any fears of many things that 
will never be, as too many men too often do; but she cast 
away all care, and sung like a nightingale ; her voice was 
good, and the ditty fitted for it; it was that smooth 
song which was made by Kit Marlow", now at least fifty 


(Q) Christopher Marlow was a poct of no small eminence in his day, 
as may be inferred from the frequent mention of him in the writings of 
his contemporaries. He was some time a student at Cambridge, and, 
after that, an aetor on, and writer for, the stage, There are extents of 

nis 
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years ago. And the milk-maid’s mother sung an answer 
to it, which was made by Sir Walter Raleigh, in his 
younger days. 

They were old-fashioned poetry, but choicely good ; 
I think much better than the strong lines that are now 
in fashion in this eritical age. Look yonder! on my 
word, yonder, they both be a milking again. 1 will give 
her the Chub, and persuade them to sing those two songs 
to us. 

God speed you, good woman! I have been a fishing ; 
and am going to Bleck-Hall' to my bed; and having 
caught more fish than will sup myself and my friend, I 
will bestow this upon you and your daughter, for I use 
to sell none. 

Milk-w. Marry! God requite you, Sir, and we'll eat 
it chearfully. And if you come this way a fishing two 
months hence, a grace of God! I'll give you syllabub of 
new verjuice, in a new-made hay-cock, for it. And my 
Maudlin shall sing you one of her best ballads ; for she 
and I both love all anglers, they be such honest, civil, quiet 


his writing, five Tragedies ; anda Pocm that bears Ais name, entitled, 
Hero and Leander (possibly « translation from Muswus) which, he 
not living to compleat it, was finished by Chapman. The Song here 
mentioned is printed, with his name to it, in a Collection entitled 
England's Helicon, 4to. 1600, as is also the Answer, here said to be 
written by Sir Walter Raleizh, but there subscribed ‘‘Ignoto."” Of 
Marlow it is said, that he was the author of divers atheistical and 
blasphemous discourses ; and that in a quarrel with a serving man, his 
rival in a connection with a lewd woman, he received a stab with a 
dagger, and shortly after died of the stroke. Wood (from whom, 
Athen, Oxon, Vol, 1. 338. and also from Beard’s Theatre of God's 
Judgments, this account is taken) says, that the end of this person 
was noted by the Precisians ; but surely the Precisians are to be ac- 
quitted of all blame, as having done nothing, more than asserted God’s 
moral government of the world, by noting in this instance, one example 
out of many, of the natural tendency of impiety and profligacy to 
destruction and infamy. 

(1) The author seems here to have forgot himself; for, page 135, 
he says he is to lodge at Zrout-Hall. 
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men*, In the mean time will you drink a draught of red 
cow’s milk ? you shall have it freely. 

Pisc. No, I thank you; but, I pray, do us a courtesy 
that shall stand you and your daughter in nothing, and 
yet we will think ourselves still something in your debt: 
it is but to sing us a song that was sung by your daughter 
when I last past over this meadow, about eight or nine 
days since. 

Milk-w. What song was it,I pray? Was it, Come 
Shepherds, deck your herds ? or, As at noon Dulcina rested ? 
or, Phillida flouts me? or, Chevy Chace? or, Johnny 
Armstrong ? or, Troy Town? ? 

Pisc. No, it is none of those; it is a Song that your 
daughter sung the first part, and you sung the answer to it. 

Milk-w. O, I know it now. I learned the first part 
in my golden age, when I was about the age of my poor 
daughter ; and the latter part, which indeed fits me best 
now, but two or three years ago, when the cares of the 
world began to take hold of me: but you shall, God 
willing, hear them both; and sung as well as we can, 
for we both love anglers. Come, Maudlin, sing the first 


(2) There are some few exceptions to this character of anglers: the 
greatest and most wonderful revolution that ever happened in any 
state, I mean that in Naples, in the year 1647, was brought about by 
an Angler: concerning whom we are told, “‘ that a young man, about 
“* twenty-four, happened to be in a corner of the great market-place at 
“Naples; asprightly man, of a middle stature, black-eyed, rather lean 
“than fat, having a small tuft of hair; he wore linen slops, a blue 
“ waistcoat, and went barefoot, with a mariner’s cap; but he was of a 
“good countenance, stout, and lively as could he. His profession was 
“to angle for little fish with a cane, hook, and line. His name was 
“ Tomaso Ancllo, of Amalfi, but vulgarly called Masaniello.” Sce the 
History of the Revolution in Naples, by Sig. Alessandro Girafli. 

(3) See the songs ‘As at Noon,’ ‘Chevy Chace, ‘Johnny Armstrong,” 
and ‘ Troy Town,’ printed, after the most authentic copies, in Percy’s 
Reliques of Ancient English Poetry. ‘ Phillida flouts me’ isto be found 
in an elegant collection of songs entitled The Hive, in four volumes 
small 8vo, Vol. Il. p. 270. 
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part to the gentlemen, with a merry heart; and I’ll sing 
the second, when you have done. 


THE MILK-MAID'S SONG. 


Come live with mie, and be my love, 
And we will all the pleasures prove, 
That valleys, groves, or hills, or field, 
Or woods, and steepy mountains yield ; 


Where we will sit, upon the rocks, 
And see the shepherds feed our flocks, 
By shallow rivers, to whose falls, 
Melodious birds sing madrigals. 


And I will make thee beds of roses ; 
And, then, a thousand fragrant posies ; 
A cap of flowers ; and akirtle, 
Embroider'd all with leaves of myrtle 


A gown made of the finest wool, 
Which from our pretty lambs we pull ; 
Slippers, lin'd choicely for the cold, 
With buckles of the purest gold ; 


A belt of straw and ivy-buds, 

With coral clasps, and amber studs. 
Andif these pleasures may thee move, 
Come live with me, and be my loye. 


Thy silver dishes, for thy meat, 
As precious as the Gods do eat, 
Shall, on an ivory table, be 
Prepar'd each day for thee and me. 


‘The shepherd swains shall dance and sing 
For thy delight, each May morning. 

If these delights thy mind may move, 
Then live with me, and be my loye!. 


() Dr, Warburton, in his Notes on The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
ascribes this song to Shakspeare: it is true, Sir Hugh Evans, in the 
third Act of that play, sings four lines of it; and it occurs ina 
Gallection of Poems said to be Shakspeare’s, printed by Thomas Cotes 

for 
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Ven. Trust me, master, it is a choice song, and 
sweetly sung by honest Maudlin, I now see it was not 
without cause that our good queen Elizabeth did so often 
wish herself a milk-maid all the month of May, because 
they are not troubled with fears and cares, but sing sweetly 
all the day, and sleep securely all the night: and without 
doubt, honest, innocent, pretty Maudlin does so, I'll 
bestow Sir Thomas Overbury’s milk-maid’s wish upon her, 
“that she may die in the Spring; and, being dead, may 
* have good store of flowers stuck round about her wind- 
“ing sheet*.”” 


for John Benson, 12mo. 1640. with some variations. On the contrary, 
it is to be found, with the name of “ Christopher Marlow” to it, in 
England's Helicon; and Walton has just said it was made by Kit 
Marlow. The reader will judge of these evidences, as he pleases. 

As to the song itself, though a beautiful one, it is not so purely 
pastoral as it is generally thought to be; buckles of gold, coral clasps 
and amber studs, silver dishes and ivory tables, are luxuries ; and 
consist not with the parsimony and simplicity of rural life and 
manners. 

(2) (“A foyre ani happy Mithe-maid,” is one of the “ Characters” 
printed with Sir Thomas Overbury’s “ Wife,” of which near twenty 
editions had been published before Walton wrote his Angler. 

It is short, and as follows. 
“4 fayre and happy Mitke-maid 

‘is a Countrey Wench, that is so farre from making her selfe 
“ beautifull by Art, that one looke of hers is able to put all Pace-Physicke 
“ out of countenance. She knowes a faire looke is but a dumbe orator 
“to commend yertue, therefore mindes it not. All her excellencies 
“stand in her se silently, as if they had stolne upon her without her 
“knowledge. The lining of her apparell (which is her selfe) is farre 
“* better than outsides of tissew: for though she be not arraied in the 
“‘ spoyle of the silke worme, shee is deckt in innocency, a far better 
“wearing. Shee doth not, with lying long a bed, spoile both her 
“* complexion and conditions ; nature hath taught her too immoderate 
“* sleepe is rust to the soule; shee rises therefore with Chaunticleare, 
“her Dames Cocke, and at night makes the Lambe her Curfew. In 
“‘ milking a Cow, and straining the teates through her fingers, it 
““scemes that so sweete a Milke-presse makes the Milke the whiter 
“ or sweeter ; for came almond gloue or aromatique oyntment 
“of her Palme to taint it. The golden eares of corne fall and kisse her 
“‘ feete when she reapes them; as if they wisht to be bound and led 
** prisoners by the same hand that fell’d them. Her breath is her owne, 

K2 “ which 
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THE MILK-MAID'S MOTHER'S ANSWER. 


If all the world and love were young, 
And truth in every shepherd's tongue, 
These pretty pleasures might me move 
To live with thee, and be thy love. 


But Time drives flocks from field to fold ; 
When rivers rage, and rocks grow cold ; 
Then Philomel becometh dumb ; 

And age complains of care to come, 


The flowers do fade, and wanton fields 
To wayward winter reckoning yields. 
A honey tongue, a heart of gall, 

Is fancy’s spring but sorrow’s fall. 


Thy gowns, thy shoes, thy beds of roses, 
Thy cap, thy kirtle, and thy posies, 

Soon break, soon wither, soon forgotten ; 
In folly ripe, in reason rotten. 

‘Thy belt of straw, and ivy buds, 

Thy coral clasps and amber studs, 

All these in me no means can move 

To come to thee, and be thy love. 


‘ which sents all the yeere long of June, like anew made Haycocke. 
*€ She makes her hand hard with labour, and her heart soft with pitty : 
“and when winter evenings fall carly (sitting at her merry wheele) 
“she sings defiance to the wheele of Fortune. She doth all things 
“with so sweete a grace, it seemes ignorance will not suffer her to doe 
“« iil, being her minde is to doe well. Shee bestowes her yeers wages at 
“next faire; and in chusing her Garments, counts no brauery i’th’ 
« world, like decency. The Garden and Bee-hive are all her Physicke 
“ and Chyrurgerie, and she liues the longer for't. Shee dares goe alone, 
“and ynfold sheepe i'th’night, and feares no manner of ill, because 
“she meanes none: yet to say truth, she is neuer alone, for she is still 
“ aceompanied with old songs, honest thoughts, and prayers, but short 
‘ones; yet they haue their efficacy, in that they are not pauled with 
“ insuing idle cogitations. Lastly, her dreames are so chaste, that 
“she dare tell them: onely a Fridaies dreame is all her superstition : 
“ that she conceales for feare of anger. Thus liues she, and all her 
“© care is shee may die in Spring-time, to haue store of flowers stucke 
“ vpon her winding sheet.” 12th edit. 8vo. Lond. 1627.) 
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What should we talk of dainties, then, 
Of better meat than’s fit for men ? 
These are but vain: that's only good 
Which God hath blest, and sent for food, 


But could youth last, and love still breed ; 
Had joys no date, nor age no need ; 

Then those delights my mind might move, 
To live with thee, and be thy love. 


Mother. Well! I have done my song. But stay, honest 
anglers ; for I will make Maudlin to sing you one short 
song more. Maudlin! sing that song that you sung last 
night, when young Coridon the shepherd played so purely 
on his oaten pipe to you and your cousin Betty. 

Maud. | will, mother. 


I married a wife of late, 
‘The more’s my unbappy fate : 
I married her for love, 
As my fancy did me move, 
And not for a worldly estate : 
1 
But oh! the green sickness 
Soon changed her likeness ; 
And all her beauty did fail. 
But ‘tis not so 
With those that go 
Thro’ frost and snow, 
As all men know, 
And carry the milking-pail. 


Pisc. Well sung good woman; I thank you. T’ll 
give you another dish of fish one of these days; and then 
beg another song of you. Come, scholar! let Maudlin 
alone : do not you offer to spoil her voice ;. Look! yonder 


(1) The judgment of the author in this part of the dialogue is well 
worth noting. We may observe, that the interlocutors are Piscator 
and the Milk-woman; and that the daughter, except when she sings, 

and 
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¢omes mine hostess, to call us to supper. How now! is 
my brother Peter come ? 

Hostess. Yes, and a friend with him. They are both 
glad to hear that you are in these parts; and long to see 
you: and long to be at supper, for they be very hungry. 


and signifies her obedience to her mother in a spcech of three words, is 
silent. It is pretty clear that Venator, after the second song (charmed 
perhaps with the maidenly innocence, and probably beauty,sof the 
young woman ; for we are told that she is handsome) offers to kiss 
her; and that Piscafor, an elder and more discreet man, checks him, 
Jest he should offend her by too great familiarity, Such is the decorum 
observable in this elegant work. 
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CHAP. V. 


More Directions how to fish for, and how to make Sor 
the Trovr an artificial Minnow and Flies; with some 
merriment. 

Piscator. Wei met, brother Peter! 1 heard you and 
a friend would lodge here to-night ; and that hath made 
me to bring my friend to lodge here too. My friend is one 
that would fain be a brother of the angle; he hath been an 
angler but this day; and I have taught him how to catch 
a‘Chub, by daping with a grasshopper; and the Chub he 
caught was a lusty one of nineteen inches long. But pray, 
brother Peter, who is your companion ? 

Peter. Brother Piscator, my friend is an honest coun- 
tryman, and his name is Coridon; and he is a downright 
witty companion, that met me here purposely to be pleasant 
and eat a Trout; and I haye not yet wetted my line since 
we met together: but I hope to fit him with a Trout for his 
breakfast ; for I’ll be early up. 

Pisc. Nay, brother, you shall not stay so long ; for, 
look you! here is a 


will fill six reasonable bellies. 
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Come hostess, dress it presently; and get us what 
other meat the house will afford; and give us some of 
your best barley-wine, the good liquor that our honest 
forefathers did use to drink of; the drink which preserved 
their health, and made them live so long, and to do so 
many good deeds. 

Peter, O' my word, this Trout is perfect in season. 
Come, I thank you, and here is a hearty draught to you, 
and to all the brothers of the angle wheresoever they be, 
and to my young brother’s good fortune to-morrow. 
Twill furnish him with a rod, if you will furnish him with 
the rest of the tackling: we will set him up, and make 
him a fisher. 

And I will tell him one thing for his encouragement, 
that his fortune hath made him happy to be scholar to 
such a master; a master that knows as much, both of 
the nature and breeding of fish, as any man; and can 
also tell him as well how to catch and cook them, 
from the Minnow to the Salmon, as any that I ever met 
withal, 

Pisce. Trust me, brother Peter, I find my scholar to be 
80 suitable to my own humour, which is to be free and 
pleasant and civilly merry, that my resolution is to hide 
nothing that I know from him. Believe me, scholar, 
this is my resolution; and so here’s to you a hearty 
draught, and to all that love us and the honest art of 
angling. 

Ven. Trust me, good master, you shall not sow your 
seed in barren ground; for I hope to return you an increase 
answerable to your hopes: but, however, you shall find 
me obedient, and thankful, and serviceable to my best 
ability. s 

Pisc. Tis enough, honest scholar! come, let’s to 
supper. Come, my friend Coridon, this Trout looks 
lovely ; it was twenty-two inches when it was taken; and 
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the belly of it looked, some part of it, as yellow as a 
marigold, and part of it as white asa lily; and yet, 
methinks, it looks better in this good sauce. 

Cor. Indeed, honest friend, it looks well, and tastes 
well: I thank you for it, and so doth my friend Peter, or 
else he is to blame. 

Peter. Yes, and so I do; we all thank you: and, when 
we have supped, I will get my friend Coridon to sing you a 
song for requital. 

Cor. I will sing a song, if any hody will sing another : 
else, to be plain with you, I will sing none: Iam none 
of those that sing for meat, but for company: I say, 
’Tis merry in hall, when men sing all’, 

Pisc. Vil promise you I'll sing a song that was lately 
made, at my request, by Mr. William Basse 3 one that 
hath made the choice songs of the Hunter in his career, 
and of Tom of Bedlam*, and many others of note; and 
this, that I will sing, is in praise of angling. 

Cor, And then mine shall be the praise of a Country- 
man’s life. What will the rest sing of ? 

Peter. 1 will promise you, I will sing another song in 
praise of Angling to-morrow night ; for we will not part 
till then ; but fish to-morrow, and sup together: and the 
next day every man leave fishing, and fall to his business. 


(1) Parody on the adage, 
“It's merry in hall, 
“ When beards wag all.” 
#. e. when all are eating. 

(2) This song, beginning “‘ Forth from my sad and darksome cell,”* 
with the music to it, set by Hen. Lawes, is printed in a book entitled 
Choice Ayres, Songs, and Dialogues, to sing to the Theorbo, Lute, and 
Bass Viol, folio, 1675; and in Playford’s Antidote against Melancholy, 
8vo. 1669; also in Dr. Percy's Reliques of Ancient English Poetry, 
Vol, Il. p.357; but in the latter with a mistake, in the last line of 
the third stanza, of the word Pentarchye for Pentateuch. 
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Ven. ’Tis a match ; and I will provide you a song or 
acatch against then, too, which shall give some addition 
of mirth to the company; for we will be civil and as merry 
as beggars. 

Pisc, ’Tis a match, my masters. _Let’s e’en say grace, 
and turn to the fire, drink the other cup to whet our 
whistles, and so sing away all sad thoughts. 

Come on my masters, who begins? I think it is best 
to draw cuts, and avoid contention. 

Peter. It isa match. Look, the shortest cut falls to 
Coridon. 

Cor. Well then, I will begin, for I hate contention. 


CORIDON'S SONG. 


Oh the sweet contentment 
The countryman doth find ! 
Heigh trolollie loe, 
Heigh trolollie lee. 
That quiet contemplation 
Possesseth all my mind : 
Then care away, 
And wend along with me. 


For Courts are full of flattery, 
As hath too oft been tried ; 
Heigh trolollie tee, §c. 
The city full of wantonness, 
And both are full of pride: 
Then care away, &c. 


But oh the honest countryman 

Speaks truly from his heart, 
Heigh trolotlie lee, §c. 

His pride is in his tillage, 

His horses, and his cart ; 
Then care away, &c. 
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Our cloathing is good sheep-skins, 
Gray russet for our wives ; 

Heigh trotollie lollie lee, Sc. 
’Tis warmth and not gay cloathing 
That doth prolong our lives : 

Then care away, Sc. 


The plougbman, tho’ he labour hard, 
Yet on the holy-day, 
Heigh trolollie lee, Sc. 
No emperor so merrily 
Does pass his time away : 
Then care away, &c. 


To recompense our tillage, 
The heavens afford us showers ; 
Heigh trolollie lee, &e. 

And for our sweet refreshments 
The earth affords us bowers : 
Then care away, &c. 


The cuckow and the nightingale 
Pull merrily do sing, 

Heigh trolollie lee, §e- 
And with their pleasant roundelays 
Bid welcome to the spring : 

Then care away, &c. 


This is not half the happiness 
The countryman enjoys ; 
Heigh trolollie lee, &c. 
‘Though others think they have as much, 
Yet he that says so lies: 
Then come away, turn 
Countryman with me. 
JO, CHALKHILL.* 
Pisc. Well sung, Coridon, this song was sung with 
mettle ; and it was choicely fitted to the occasion : I shall 
a at ES RS 


(D) John Chatkhill, Esq. of whom mention is made in the Author's 
Life. 
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love you for it as long as I know you. I would you were 
a brother of the angle ; for a companion that is chearful, 
and free from swearing and scurrilous discourse, is worth 
gold. I love such mirth as does not make friends ashamed 
to look upon one another next morning ; nor men, that 
cannot well bear it, to repent the money they spend when 
they be warmed with drink. And take this for a rule: you 
may pick out such times and such companies, that you 
may make yourselves merrier for a little than a great deal 
of money ; for “ ’Tis the company and not the charge that 
“ makes the feast ;”” and such a companion you prove: I 
thank you for it. 

But I will not compliment you out of the debt that I 
owe you, and therefore I will begin my song, and wish it 
may be so well liked. 


THE ANGLER'S SONG. 


As inward love breeds outward talk, 
The hound some praise, and some the hawk, 
Some, better pleas’d with private sport, 
Use tennis, some a mistress court: 
But these delights I neither wish, 
Nor envy, while I freely fish. 


Who hunts, doth oft in danger ride ; 
Who hawks, lures oft both far and wide ; 
Who uses games shall often prove 
A loser ; but who falls in love, 

Is fetter'd in fond Cupid's snare = 

My angle breeds me no such care. 


' Of recreation there is none 
So free as fishing is alone ; 
All other pastimes do no less 
Than mind and body both possess = 
My hand alone my work can do, 
So I can fish and study too. 
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I care not, I, to’fish in seas,” 
Fresh rivers best my mind do please, 
Whose sweet calm course I contemplate, 
And seek in life to imitate = 
In civil bounds I fain would keep, 
And for my past offences weep. 


And when the timorous Trout I wait 

To take, and he devours my bait, 

How poor a thing, sometimes I find, 

Will captivate a greedy mind: 
And when none bite, I praise the wise, 
Whom vain allurements ne’er surprise. 


But yet, though while I fish I fast, 

1 make good fortune my repast ; 

And thereunto my friend invite, 

In whom I more than that delight : 
Who is more welcome to my dish 
Than to my angle was my fish. 


As well content no prize to take, 

As use of taken prize to make : 

For so our Lord was pleased, when 

He fishers made fishers of men ; 
Where, (which is in no other game,) 
A man may fish and praise his name. 


The first men that our Saviour dear 
Did choose to wait upon him here, 
Blest fishers were, and fish the last 
Food was that he on earth did taste : 
I therefore strive to follow those 
Whoin he to follow him hath chose. 


Cor. Well sung, brother, you have paid your debt in 
good coin. We anglers are all beholden to the good man 
that made this Song: come hostess, give us more ale, 
and let’s drink to him. 

And now let’s every one go to bed, that we may rise 
early: but first let’s pay our reckoning, for I wilt have 
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nothing to hinder me in the morning ; for my purpose is 
to prevent the sun-rising. 

Pet. A match. Come Coridon, you are to be my 
bed-fellow. I know, brother, you and your scholar will 
lie together. But where shall we meet to-morrow night ? 
for my friend Coridon and I will go up the water towards 
Ware. 

Pisc. And my scholar and I will go down towards 
Waltham. 

Cor. Then let’s meet here, for here are fresh sheets 
that smell of lavender ; and I am sure we cannot expect 
better meat, or better usage in any place. 

Pet. ’Tis a match. Good-night to every body. 

Pisc. And so say I. 

Ven. And so say 1. 

Pisc. Good morrow, good hostess, I see my brother 
Peter is still in bed. Come, give my scholar and me a 
morning-drink, and a bit of meat to breakfast: and be 
sure to get a dish of meat or two against supper, for we 
shall come home as hungry as hawks. Come scholar, 
let’s be going. 

Ven. Well now, good master, as we walk towards the 
river, give me direction, according to your promise, how I 
shall fish’ for a Trout. 

Pisc. My honest scholar, I will take this very con- 
yenient opportunity to do it. 

The Trout is usually caught with a worm, or a minnow, 
(which some call a penk,) or with a fly, viz. either a 
natural or an artificial fly: concerning which three, I will 
give you some observations and directions. 

And, first, for worms. Of these there be very many 
sorts; some breed only in the earth, as the earth-worm ; 
others of, or amongst plants, as the dug-worm; and 
others breed either out of excrements, or in the bodies 
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of living creatures, as in the horns of sheep or deer ; or 
some of dead flesh, as the maggot or gentle, and others. 
Now these be most of them particularly good for 
particular fishes. But for the Trout, the dew-worm which 
some also call the lob-worm, and the brandling, are the 
chief ; and especially the first for a great Trout, and the 
latter for a less. There be also of lob-worms, some 
called squirrel-tails, (a worm that has a red head, a streak 
down the back, and a broad tail,) which are noted to be 
the best, because they are the toughest and most lively, and 
live longest in the water; for you are to know that a dead 
worm is but a dead bait, and like to catch nothing, 
compared to a lively, quick, stirring worm. And for a 
brandling, he is usually found in an old dunghill, or some 
very rotten place near to it, but most usually in cow-dung, 
or hog’s-dung, rather than horse-dung which is somewhat 
too hot and dry for that worm. But the best of them are 
to be found in the bark of the tanners, which they cast 
up in heaps after they have used it about their leather. 
There are also divers other kinds of worms, which, for 
colour and shape, alter even as the ground out of which 
they are got; as the marsh-worm, the tag-tail, the flag- 
worm, the dock-worm, the oak-worm, the gilt-tail, the 
twachel or lob-worm’, (which of all others is the most 
ee eee 


(1) To avoid confusion, it may be necessary to remark, that the 
same kind of worm is, in different places, known by different names : 
thus the marsh and the meadow-worm are the same; and the lob- 
worm or twachel is also called the dew-worm, and the garden-worm ; 
and the dock-worm is, in some places, called the flag-worm. 

The tag-tail is found in March and April, in marled lands or 
meadows, after a shower of rain; or in a morning, when the weather 
is calm, and not cold. 

To find the oak-worm, beat on an oak-tree that grows over a 
high-way or bare place ; and they will fall for you to gather. 

To find the dock-worm, go to an old pond or pit, and pull up some 
of the flags ; shake the roots in the water; and amongst the fibres 
that grow from the roots you will find little husks, or cases, of a 
reddish or yellowish colour; open these carefully with a pin, and take 

from 
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éxcellent bait for a Salmon) and too many to name, ever 
as many sorts as some think there be of several herbs or 
shrubs, or of several kinds of birds in the air: of which 
I shall say no more, but tell you, that what worms 
soever you fish with, are the better for being well scoured, 
that is, long kept before they be used: and in case you 
have not been so provident, then the way to cleanse and 
scour them quickly, is, to put them all night in water, if 
they be lob-worms, and then put them into your bag with 
fennel. But you must not put your Brandlings above an 
hour in water, and then put them into fennel, for sudden 
use: but if you have time, and purpose to keep them 
long, then they be best preserved in an earthen pot, with 
good store of moss, which is to be fresh every three or 
four days in summer, and every week or eight days in 
winter ; or, at least, the moss taken’ from them, and clean 
washed, and wrung betwixt your hands till it be dry, and 
then put it to them again. And when your worms, 
especially the brandling, begins to be sick and lose of his 
bigness, then you may. recover him, by putting a little milk 
or cream, (about a spoonful in a day,) into them, by drops 
on the moss; and if there be added to the cream an egg 
beaten and boiled in it, then it will both fatten and preserve 
them long'. And note, that when the knot, which is 


from thence a little worm, pale and yellow, or white, like a gentle, 
but longer and slenderer, with rows of feet down his belly, and a red 
head: this is the dock or flag-worm; an excellent bait for Grayling, 
Tench, Bream, Carp, Roach and Dace. 

(1) The following is also an excellent way; viz. Take a piece of 
hop-sack, or other very coarse cloth, and wash it clean, and let it dry; 
then wet it in the liquor wherein beef has been boiled, (but be careful 
that the beef is fresh, for salt will kill the worms,) and wring it, but 
not quite dry; put the worms into this cloth, and lay them in an 
earthen pot, and let them stand from morning till night; then take 
the worms from the cloth and wash it, and wet it again in some of the 
liquor: do thus once a day, and you may keep worms in perfect health, 
and fit for use, for near a month. 

Observe that the lob-worm, marsh-worm, and red-worm, will bear 
more scouring than any others, and are better for long keeping. 
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near to the middle of the brandling, begins to swell, then 
he is sick ; and, if he be not well looked to, is near dying. 
And for moss, you are to note, that there be divers kinds 
of it®, which I could name to you, but I will only tell 
you that that which is likest a buck’s-horn is the best, 
except it be soft white moss, which grows on some heaths, 
and is hard to be found. And note, that in a very dry 
time, when you are put to an extremity for worms, walnut- 
tree leaves squeezed into water, or salt in water, to make 
it bitter or salt, and then that water poured on the 
ground where you shall see worms are used to rise in the 
night, will make them to appear above ground presently *, 
And you may take notice, some say that camphire put into 
your bag with your moss and worms gives them a strong 
and so tempting a smell, that the fish fare the worse and 
you the better for it. 

And now, I shall shew you how to bait your hook with 
@ worm so as shall prevent you from much trouble, and 


(2) Naturalists reckon above two hundred. 

(3) This practice was one of the common sports of school-boys, at 
the time Erasmus wrote his Colloguies. In that entitled Venatio, or 
Hunting, a company of them go abroad into the fields, aud one 
named Laurence proposes fishing; but having no worms, Bartholus 
objects the want of them, till Laurence tells him how he may get 
some. The dialogue is very natural and descriptive; and being but 
short, is here given: “ Lau. I should like to goa fishing; I have a 
“neat hook. Barth. But where will you get baits? Lau. There are 
“ earth-worms every where to be had. Barth, So there are, if they 
“* would but creep out of the ground to you. Lau. I will make a great 
“ many thousands jump out presently. Barth. How ? by witcheraft ? 
“ Lau, You shall see the art. Fill this bucket with water: break 
“‘ these green shells of walnuts to pieces, and put them into it; wet 
“* the ground with the water. Now mind a little. Do you see them 
“coming out? Barth, I see a miracle; I believe the armed men 
“ started out of the earth after this manner, from the serpent’s teeth 
“ that were sown.” 

The aboye exclamation is clearly an allusion to the fable in the 
second book of Ovid's Metamorphoses; where Cadmus, by scattering 
the serpent’s teeth on the ground, causes armed men to spring out 
of it, 
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the loss of many a hook, too, when you fish for a Trout 
with a running line'; that is to say, when you fish for him 
by hand at the ground, I will direct you in this as plainly 
as I can, that you may not mistake. 

Suppose it be a big lob-worm: put your hook into 
him somewhat above the middle, and out again a little 
below the middle ; having so done, draw your worm above 
the arming of your hook; but note, that, at the entering 
of your hook, it must not be at the head-end of the worm, 
but at the tail-end of him, that the point of your hook may 
come out toward the head-end; and, having drawn him 
above the arming of your hook, then put the point of your 
hook again into the very head of the worm, till it come 
near to the place where the point of the hook first came 
out, and then draw back that part of the worm that was 
above the shank or arming of your hook, and so fish with 
it. And if you mean to fish with two worms, then put 
the second on before you turn back the hook’s-head of 
the first worm. You cannot lose above two or three 
worms before you attain to what I direct you; and having 
attained it, you will find it very useful, and thank me for it : 
for you will run on the ground without tangling. 

Now for the Minnow or Penk: he is not easily 
found and caught till March, or in April, for then he 
appears first in the river; nature haying taught him to 
shelter and hide himself, in the winter, in ditches that be 


(1) The running-line, 50 called because it runs along the ground, 
is made of strong silk, which you may buy at the fishing-tackle shops: 
but I prefer hair, as being less apt to tangle, and is thus fitted up. 
About ten inches from the end, fasten a small cleft shot; then make 
a hole through a pistol or musket bullet, according to the swiftness 
of the stream you fish in; and put the line through it, and draw the 
bullet down to the shot: to the end of your line fasten an Indian grass, 
or silkworm-gut, with a large hook, Or you may, instead of a bullet, 
fix four large shot, at the distance of eight inches from the hook. 
The running-line is used for Trout, Grayling, and Salmon-smeltss 
and is proper only for streams and rapid waters. See Part JI, Chap, XI. 
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near to the river; and there both to hide, and keep him- 
self warm, in the mud, or in the weeds, which rot not so 
soon as in a running river, in which place if he were in 
Winter, the distempered floods that are usually in that 
season would suffer him to take no rest, but carry him 
headlong to mills and weirs, to his confusion. And of 
these Minnows: first, you are to know, that the biggest 
size is not the best; and next, that the middle size and 
the whitest are the best; and then you are to know, that 
your minnow must be so put on your hook, that it must 
turn round when ’tis drawn against the stream ; and, that 
it may turn nimbly, you must put it on a big-sized hook, 
as I shall now direct you, which is thus: Put your hook 
in at his mouth, and out at his gill; then, having drawn 
your hook two or three inches beyond or through his gill, 
put it again into his mouth, and the point and beard out 
at his tail ; and then tie the hook and his tail about, very 
neatly, with a white thread, which will make it the apter 
to turn quick in the water: that done, pull back that part 
of your line which was slack when you did put your hook 
into the minnow the second time; I say, pull that part of 
your line back, so that it shall fasten the head, so that the 
body of the minnow shall be almost straight on your hook : 
this done, try how it will turn, by drawing it cross the 
water or against a stream ; and if it do not turn nimbly, 
then turn the tail a little to the right or left hand, and 
try again, till it turn quick; for if not, you are in danger 
to catch nothing: for know, that it is impossible that it 
should turn too quick. And you are yet to know, that 
in case you want a minnow, then a small loach, or a 
stickle-bag, or any other small fish that will turn quick, 
will serve as well. And you are yet to know that you 
may salt them, and by that means keep them ready and fit 
for use three or four days, or longer; and that, of salt, 


bay-salt is the best. 
L 
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And here let me tell you, what many old anglers know 
right well, that at some times, and in some waters, a 
minnow is not to be got; and therefore (let me tell you) 
I have, which I will shew to you, an artificial minnow, 
that will catch a Trout as well as an artificial fly : and it 
was made by a handsome woman that had a fine hand, 
and a live minnow lying by her: the mould or body of 
the minnow was cloth, and wrought upon, or over it, thus, 
with a needle ; the back of it with very sad French green 
silk, and paler green silk towards the belly, shadowed as 
perfectly as you can imagine, just as you see a minnow: 
the belly was wrought also with a needle, and it was, a 
part of it, white silk ; and another part of it with silver 
thread: the tail and fins were of a quill, which was shaven 
thin: the eyes were of two little black beads: and the 
head was so shadowed, and all of it so curiously wrought, 
and so exactly dissembled, that it would beguile any 
sharp-sighted Trout in a swift stream. And this minnow 
I will now shew you, (look, here it is,) and, if you like it, 
lend it you, to have two or three made by it; for they be 
easily carried about an angler, and be of excellent use: 
for note, that a large Trout will come as fiercely at a 
minnow as the highest-mettled hawk doth seize on a 
partridge, or a greyhound on a hare. I have been told 
that 160 minnows have been found in a Trout’s belly : 
either the Trout had devoured so many, or the miller that 
gave it a friend of mine had forced them down his throat 
after he had taken him, 

Now for Flies ; which is the third bait wherewith Trouts 
are usually taken. You are to know, that there are so many 
sorts of flies as there be of fruits : I will name you but some 
of them; as the dun-fly, the stone-fly, the red-fly, the moor- 
fly, the tawney-fly, the shell-fly, the cloudy or blackish- 
fly, the flag-fly, the vine-fly: there be of flies, caterpil- 
lars, and canker-flies, and bear-flies ; and indeed too many 
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either for me to name, or for you to remember. And 
their breeding is so various and wonderful, that I might 
easily amaze myself, and tire you in a relation of them. 

And, yet, I will exercise your promised patience by 
saying a little of the caterpillar, or the palmer-fly or 
worm; that by them you may guess what a work it were, 
in a discourse, but to run over those very many flies, 
worms, and little living creatures, with which the sun and 
summer adorn and beautify the river-banks and meadows, 
both for the recreation and contemplation of us anglers ; 
pleasures which, I think, myself enjoy more than any 
other man that is not of my profession. 

Pliny holds an opinion, that many have their birth, or 
being, from a dew that in the spring falls upon the leaves 
of trees; and that some kinds of them are from a dew 
left upon herbs or flowers ; and others, from a dew left 
upon coleworts or cabbages: all which kinds of dews 
being thickened and condensed, are by the sun’s generative 
heat, most of them, hatched, and in three days made 
living creatures': and these of several shapes and colours ; 
some being hard and tough, some smooth and soft ; some 
are horned in their head, some in their tail, some have 
none; some have hair, some none: some have sixteen 
feet, some less, and some have none: but (a5 jm ris History 
our Topsel hath with great diligence ob- SP 
served) those which have none, move upon the earth, 
or upon broad leaves, their motion being not unlike to 
the waves of the sea. Some of them he also observes 
to be bred of the eggs of other caterpillars, and that 


(1) The doctrine of spontaneous or equivocal generation is now uni- 
versally exploded ; and all the phenomena that seem to support it 
are accounted for on other principles. See Derham's Phys. Theol. 
Chap.15, and the authorities there cited. As also Mr. Ray's Wisdom 
of God manifested in the works of the Creation, 298. and Franc. Redi, 
De Gen, Insect. 

12 
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those in their time turn to be butterflies; and again, that 
their eggs turn the following year to be caterpillars’. 
And some affirm, that every plant has its particular fly or 
caterpillar, which it breeds and feeds. I have seen, and 
may therefore affirm it, a green caterpillar, or worm, as 
big as a small peascod, which had fourteen legs; eight 
on the belly, four under the neck, and two near the tail. 
It was found on a hedge of privet ; and was taken thence, 
and put into a large box, and a little branch or two of 
privet put to it, on which I saw it feed as sharply as a dog 
guaws a bone: it lived thus, five or six days, and thrived, 
and changed the colour two or three times, but by some 
neglect in the keeper of it, it then died, and did not turn 
to a fly: but if it had lived, it had doubtless turned to one 
of those flies that some call Flies of prey, which those that 
walk by the rivers may, in Summer, see fasten on smaller 
flies, and, I think, make them their food. And ’tis ob- 
servable, that as there be these Flies of Prey, which be 
very large; so there be others, very little, created, I 
think, only to feed them, and breed out of I know not 
what; whose life, they say, nature intended not to exceed 
an hour?; and yet that life is thus made shorter by other 
flies, or by accident. 


(1) Whoever is desirous of knowing more of Caterpillars, and of the 
several flies produced by them, may consult Joannes Goedartius De 
Insectis, with the Appendix of Dr. Lister, Lond. 8vo. 1685. 

(2) That there are creatures ‘ whose life nature intended not to 
exceed an hour,” is, I believe, not so well agreed, as that there are 
some whose existence is determined in five or six. It is well known 
that the Ephemeron, that wonderful instance of the care and provi- 
dence of God, lives but from six in the evening till about eleven at 
night; during which time it performs all the animal functions ; for, 
in the beginning of its life, it sheds its coat; and that being done, 
and the poor little animal thereby rendered light and agile, it spends 
the rest of its short time in frisking over the waters: the female drops 
her eggs, which are impregnated by the male; these, being spread 
about, descend to the bottom by their own gravity, and are hatched 
hy the warmth of the sun into little worms, which make themselves 

cases 
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*Tis endless to tell you what the curious searchers into 
nature’s productions have observed of these worms and 


cases in the clay, and feed on the same without any need of parental 
care. Vide Ephem., Vita, translated by Dr. ‘Tyson, from Swammerdam. 
See also Derham’s Phys. Theol. 247. 

And to the truth of the assertion, that these short-lived animals 
shed their coats, I myself am a witness; for, being a fishing one 
summer evening, at about seven o'clock 1 suddenly observed my 
cloaths covered with a number of very small flies, of a whitish colour 
inclining to blue; they continued fixed while I observed those on my 
left arm wriggle their bodies about, till at length they disengaged 
themselves from their external coat, which they left, and flew away : 
but what greatly astonished me was, that three whisks which each of 
these creatures had at its tail, which were slenderer than the finest 
hair, and, but for their whiteness, would have been searcely percepti~ 
ble, were left as entire and unbroken as the less tender parts of the 
coat. 

At the time when I was preparing for the press the first edition of 
this book, I met (in a book entitled The Art of Angling improved in 
all its parts, especially Fly-fishing, 12mo. Worcester, no date, by 
Richard Bowlker) with a relation similar to this; which the author 
Says was communicated to him by a gentleman, an accurate observer 
of nature's productions ; and giving credit to the assertion, I inserted 
it as an extract from his book; but I bave since discovered that the 
same had been communicated to the Royal Society by Mr. Peter 
Collinson, a London tradesman, well known among botanists and 
collectors of natural curiosities, in a Letter to their secretary, which 
was read the 2Ist of January, 1744-5, and is printed in the Philoso- 
Phical Transactions for the year 1746, Numb. 481, page 329. 

The letter is miserably written ; and, in respect of the style, so un- 
grammatical, and otherwise ohscure, as to need such interpolations as 
are here inserted, to render it in any degree intelligible. 

The author, walking by the side of the river at Winchester, May 26, 
1744, was shewn the May-fly, [conjectured to be the musca tripilis 
mentioned in Moufet, Insect. Theatr. p. 64. and is questionless the 
grey drake,] which (he says) lies all the year, but [except] a few days, 
in the bottom or sides of the river, [we must suppose in its nymphatic 
state, like the cadis, straw-worm, and other species of the libella ;] and 
rising, when mature, to the surface of the water, splits its case, and 
appears an animal ; [a fly he must mean ;) having slender body, and 
three long hairs at the tail, and four blackish veined transparent 
shining wings, the under much the smaller, and the upper having 
four black spots. He says, that having disengaged itself from its 
ecuvia, [i.e. the case above mentioned,) of which, he adds, he saw 
innumerable floating on the water, the next business of this creature 
‘s flying about to find a proper place to fix on, as trees, rushes, §¢.; 
and that having fixed, it waits for another change, which in two or 
three days is completed, and which he thus describes : om 

ie 
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flies: but yet I shall tell you what Aldrovandus*, our Topsel, 
and others, say of the PaALMER-worM, or Caterpillar : 
that whereas others content themselves to feed on parti- 
cular herbs or leaves ; (for most think, those very leaves 


“The first hint I received of this wonderful operation, (i.e. the 
“second transformation,] I took from the appearance of their eruvie 
‘* he must here mean their second eruvia hereafter mentioned) 
“hanging on the hedges. Of these [not the eruvie, but the flies] 
“1 collected many ; and putting them into boxes, could easily discover 
“when they were ready to put off their old cloaths, though so lately 
** but on.” 

He says, he had the pleasure to shew his friends one of these crea- 
tures, that he held on his finger all the while it performed this great 
work; and that it was surprising to see the back part of the fly split 
open, and produce a new birth, [i. e. a new fly,) which left the case of 
the head, body, wings, legs, and even the three-haired tail [of the old 
one), behind it. He adds, that after it had reposed itself awhile, it 
flew abroad with great briskness, to seek a mate. 

After an enumeration of some particulars which I choose to omit, 
he says, he observed that when the females were impregnated, they 
left the males, and betook themselves to the river; where darting up 
and down, they were seen to eject a cluster of eggs, which seemed a 
pale bluish speck, like a small drop of milk, as they [the specks] were 
sinking to the bottom of the river; and that, then, [when the flies 
had thus ejected their eggs,] by the elasticity of their tails they 
sprung up, and darted down again, continuing so to do till, baving 
exhausted their stock of eggs, together with their strength, they were 
able to rise no more, and became an easy prey to the fish. This is the 
end of the females ; but of the males he says, that they never resort 
to the waters, but, after they have done their office, drop down, lan- 
guish, and die, among the trees and bushes. 

The conclusion of his letter, for I am tired of abridging it, I give in 
the author's own words. ‘‘ They appear at six o'clock in the evening. 
“* On the 26th of May I perceived a few; but the 27th, 2ath, 29th, 
“and 30th, it was a sight very surprising and entertaining, to see the 
“rivers teeming with innumerable pretty nimble flying animals, and 
“almost every thing near covered with them : when I looked up, the 
“ air was full of them as high as [ could discern, and seemed su thick, 
“and always in motion ; [the air he tells you, but he means the flies 3) 
“the like it seems when one looks up and sees the snow coming 
“down. And yet this wonderful appearance, in three or four days 
* after the last of May, totally disappeared.” 


(1) Ulysses Alirovandus, agreat physician and naturalist of Bologna; 
he wrote 120 books on several subjects, and a treatise De Piscilus, 
published at Franckfort, 1640. 
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that gaye them life and shape, give them a particular 
feeding and nourishment, and that upon them they usually 
abide ;) yet he observes, that this is called a pilgrim, or 
palmer-worm, for his very wandering life, and various 
food ; not contenting himself, as others do, with any one 
certain place for his abode, nor any certain kind of herb 
or flower for his feeding, but will boldly and disorderly 
wander up and down, and not endure to be kept to a diet, 
or fixt to a particular place. 

Nay, the very colours of caterpillars are, as one has 
observed, very elegant and beautiful. I shall, for a taste 
of the rest, describe one of them; which I will, some time 
the next month, shew you feeding on a willow-tree ; and 
you shall find him punctually to answer this very description : 
his lips and mouth somewhat yellow; his eyes black as 
jet; his forehead purple ; his feet and hinder parts green; 
his tail two-forked and black ; the whole body stained with 
a kind of red spots, which run along the neck and shoulder- 
blade, not unlike the form of St. Andrew’s cross, or the 
letter X, made thus cross-wise, and a white line drawn 
down his back to his tail; all which add much beauty to 
his whole body. And it is to me observable, that at a 
fixed age this caterpillar gives over to eat, and towards 
Winter comes to be covered over with a strange shell or 
crust, called an aurelia ; and so lives a kind of dead life, 
View Sir Fra. Without eating, all the Winter. And as others 
Boome ee of several kinds turn to be several kinds of flies 
Naural ivory and vermin, the Spring following; so this 
caterpillar then turns to be a painted butterfly. 

Come, come, my scholar, you see the river stops our 
morning walk: and I will also here stop my discourse ; 
only as we sit down under this honeysuckle hedge, whilst 
I look a line to fit the rod that our brother Peter hath lent 
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you, I shall, for a little confirmation of what I have said, 
repeat the observation of Du Bartas : 


6. Day of God, not contented to each kind to give 
PoBartas. And to infuse the virtue generative, 
By his wise power made many creatures breed 


Of lifeless bodies, without Venus" deed. 


So the Gold Humour breeds the Salamander, 
Who, in effect like to her birth’s commander, 
With child with hundred winters, with her touch 
Quencheth the fire, tho’ glowing ne'er so much. 


So in the fire, in burning furnace, springs 
The fly Perausta with the flaming wings = 
Without the fire it dies ; in it, it joys, 
Living in that which all things else destroys. 


pene So slow Bodtes underneath him sees, 

Herbaland ‘In th’ icy islands, goslings hatch’d of trees ; 

Camden. "Whose fruitful leaves, falling into the water, 
Are turn'd, ’tis known, to living fowls soon after. 


So rotten planks of broken ships do change 
To barnacles. O transformation strange ! 
’Twas first a green tree; then, a broken hull ; 
Lately, a mushroom ; now, a flying gull. 


Ven. O my good master, this morning-walk has been 
Spent to my great pleasure and wonder ; but, I pray, when 
shall I haye your direction how to make artificial flies, 
jike to those that the Trout loves best; and, also, how to 
use them ? 

Pisc. My honest scholar, it is now past five of the clock: 
we will fish till nine; and then go to breakfast. Go you 
to yon sycamore-tree, and hide your bottle of drink under 
the hollow root of ic; for about that time, and in that 
place, we will make a brave breakfast with a piece of 
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powdered beef, and a radish or two, that I have in my 
fish-bag : we shall, I warrant you, make a good, honest, 
wholesome, hungry breakfast. And I will then give you 
direction for the making and using of your flies: and in 
the mean time, there is your rod and line; and my advice 
is, that you fish as you see me do, and let’s try which can 
catch the first fish. 

Ven. thank you, master. I will observe and practise 
your direction as far as I am able. 

Pisc. Look you, scholar ; you see I have hold of a 
good fish: I now see it is a Trout. I pray, put that net 
under him; and touch not my line, for if you do, then 
we break all. Well done, scholar : I thank you. 

Now for another. Trust me, I have another bite. 
Come scholar, come lay down your rod, and help me to 
land this as you did the other. So now we shall be sure 
to have a good dish of fish for supper. 

Ven. \ am glad of that: but I have no fortune : sure, 
master, yours is a better rod and better tackling. 

Pisc. Nay, then, take mine; and I will fish with yours. 
Look you, scholar, I have another. Come, do as you did 
before. And now I havea bite at another. Oh me! he 
has broke all; there’s half a line and a good hook lost. 

Ven. Ay, and a good Trout too. 

Pisc. Nay, the Trout is not lost; for pray take 
notice, no man can lose what he never had. 

Ven. Master, I can neither catch with the first nor 
second angle: I have no fortune. 

Pisc. Look you, scholar, I have yet another. And 
now, having caught three brace of Trouts, I will tell you 
a short tale as we walk towards our breakfast. A scholar, 
a preacher I should say, that was to preach to procure the 
approbation of a parish that he might be their lecturer, 
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had got from his fellow pupil the copy of a sermon that 
was first preached with great commendation by him that 
composed it: and though the borrower of it preached it, 
word for word, as itwas at first, yet it was utterly disliked 
as it was preached by the second to his congregation; which 
the sermon-borrower complained of to the lender of it: 
and was thus answered: ‘ I lent you, indeed, my fiddle, 
“ but not my fiddle-stick ; for you are to know, that every 
** one cannot make musick with my words, which are fitted 
“tomy own mouth.”’ And so, my scholar, you. are to 
know, that as the ill pronunciation or ill accenting of 
words in a sermon spoils it, so the ill carriage of your line, 
or not fishing even to a foot in a right place, makes you 
lose your labour : and you are to know, that though you 
have my fiddle, that is, my very rod and tacklings with 
which you see I catch fish, yet you have not my fiddle-stick, 
that is, you yet have not skill to know how to carry your 
hand and line, nor how to guide it to a right place : and 
this must be taught you ; for you are to remember, I told 
you Angling is an art, either by practice or a long 
observation, or both. But take this for a rule, When you 
fish for a Trout with a worm, let your line have so much, 
and not more lead than will fit the stream in which you 
fish ; that is to say, more in a great troublesome stream 
than ina smaller that is quieter; as near as may be, so 
much as will sink the bait to the bottom, and keep it still 
in motion, and not more. 

But now let’s say grace, and fall to breakfast. What 
say you, scholar, to the providence of an old angler? Does 
not this meat taste well? and was not this place well 
chosen to eat it? for this sycamore-tree will shade us from 
the sun’s heat. 

Yen. All excellent good; and my stomach excellent 
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good, too. And now I remember, and find that true 
which devout Lessius' says, “ that poor men, and those 
“ that fast often, have much more pleasure in eating than 
“rich men, and gluttons, that always feed before their 
“ stomachs are empty of their last meat and call for more; 
“for by that means they rob themselves of that pleasure 
“that hunger brings to poor men.” And I do seriously 
approve of that saying of yours, “ that you had rather 
“be a civil, well-governed, well-grounded, temperate, 
“ poor angler, than a drunken lord:’” but I hope there is 
none such. However, I am certain of this, that I have 
been at many very costly dinners that have not afforded me 
half the content that this has done; for which I thank 
God and you. 

And now, good master, proceed to your promised 
direction for making and ordering my artificial fly. 

Pisc. My honest scholar, I will do it; for it is a debt 
due unto you by my promise. And because you shall not 
think yourself more engaged to me than indeed you really 
are, I will freely give you such directions as were lately given 
to me by an ingenuous brother of the angle, an honest man, 
and a most excellent fly-fisher, 

You are to note, that there are twelve kinds of 
artificial made Flies, to angle with upon the top of the 
water. Note, by the way, that the fittest season of using 
these, is a blustering windy day, when the waters are so 
troubled that the natural fly cannot be seen, or rest upon 
them. The First is the dun-fly, in March: the body is 


(1) Leonard Lessius, a very learned jesuit, professor of divinity in 
the college of Jesuits at Louvain: he was born at Antwerp, 1554; and 
became very famous for his skill in divinity, civil law, mathematicks, 
physick, and history: he wrote several theological tracts, and a book 
entitled, Hygiasticon, seu vera ratio valetudinis bona, & vita ad ertre~ 
mam senectutem conservande. See Walton's Life prefixed. From this 
tract of Lessius, it is probable the passage in the text is cited. He 
died 1623. 
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made of dun wool ; the wings, of the partridge’s feathers. 
The sEcoND is another dun-fly : the body, of black wool; 
and the wings made of the black drake’s feathers, and of 
the feathers under his tail. The Tarp is the stone-fly, in 
April: the body is made of black wool; made yellow 
under the wings and under the tail, and so made with 
wings of the drake. The rourrn is the ruddy-fly, in the 
beginning of May: the body made of red wool, wrapt 
about with black silk ; and the feathers are the wings of 
the drake ; with the feathers of a red capon also, which 
hang dangling on his sides next to the tail. The riFrH 
is the yellow or greenish fly, in May likewise: the body 
made of yellow wool; and the wings made of the red 
cock’s hackle or tail. The six7H is the black-fly, in May 
also: the body made of black wool, and lapt about with 
the herle of a peacock’s tail: the wings are made of the 
wings of a brown capon, with his blue feathers in his head. 
The sevENTH is the sad yellow-fly in June: the body is 
made of black wool, with a yellow list on either side; and 
the wings taken off the wings of a buzzard, bound with 
black braked hemp. The E1GHTH is the moorish-fly ; 
made, with the body, of duskish wool; and the wings made 
of the blackish mail of the drake, The ninTH is the 
tawny-fly, good until the middle of June: the body made 
of tawny wool; the wings made contrary one against the 
other, made of the whitish mail of the wild drake. The 
TENTH is the wasp-fly in July: the body made of black 
wool, lapt about with yellow silk ; the wings made of the 
feathers of the drake, or of the buzzard. The ELEVENTH 
is the shell-fy, good in mid-July: the body made of 
greenish wool, lapt about with the herle of a peacock’s 
tail: and the wings made of the wings of the buzzard. 
The rwertH is the dark drake-fly, good in August: the 
body made with black wool, lapt about with black silk ; 
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his wings are made with the mail of the black drake, 
with a black head. Thus have you a jury of flies, likely to 
betray and condemn all the Trouts in the river. 

I shall next give you some other directions for fly- 
fishing, such as are given by Mr. Thomas Barker ea 


(1) It is supposed that the reader is by this time not wholly igno- 
rant who this gentleman was, as mention is made of him in the 
Author's Life. We have already given the Dedication to his Art of 
Angling ; and here now follow some extracts from that humorous 
piece itself. Addressing himself to the noble lord to whom his book 
is dedicated, he thus begins : 

“Under favour, I will compliment, and put a case to your 
“honour. .J met witha man; and upon our discourse he fell out 
“with me, haying a good weapon, but neither stomach nor skill: I 
“say this man may come home ty Weeping-cross; 1 will cause the 
“clerk to toll his knell. It is the very like case to the gentleman 
“angler, that goeth to the river for his pleasure: This angler hath 
“ neither judgment nor experience: he may come home lightly laden 
“at his leisure. “*A man that goeth to the river for his pleasure, 
“ must understand, when he cometh there, to set forth his tackle. The 
“first thing he must do, is to observe the wind and sun for Day, the 
“ moon, the stars, and the wanes of the air for NIGHT, to set forth his 
“ tackles for day or night; and accordingly to’ go for his pleasure, and 
“ some profit.” ““ Now Iam determined to angle with ground- 
“ baits, and set my tackles to my rod, and go to my pleasure. 1 begin 
“at the uppermost part of the stream, carrying my line with an 
“upright hand, feeling my plummet running truly on the ground 
“some ten inches from the hook, plumming my line according to the 
“ swiftness of the stream I angle in; for one plummet will not serve 
“ for all streams ; for the true angling is, that the plummet run truly 
“on the ground.” ; 

—— “ My Lord sent to me, at sun-going-down, to provide him a 
“ good dish of Trouts against the next morning, by six o'clock. I 
“went to the door fo see how the wanes of the air were like to prove. 
“1 returned answer, that I doubted not, God willing, but to be provided 
“at the time appointed. I went presently to the river, and it proved 
“very dark; I threw out a line of three silks and three hairs twisted, 
“for the uppermost part; and a line of two hairs and two silks 
“ twisted, for the ower part—with a good large hook. I baited my 
“ hook with two lob-worms, the four ends hanging as meet as I could 
“guess them in the dark. [fell to angle. It proved very dark, so 
“ that I had good sport ; angling with the lob-worms as I do with the 
“« flies, on the top of the water: You shall hear the fish rise at the 
“top of the water; then, you must loose a slack line down to the 
“* bottom, as nigh as you can guess; then hold your line straight, feeling 
“ the fish bite ; give time, there is no doubt of losing the ae 

there 
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gentleman that hath spent much time in fishing: but I 
shall do it with a little variation. 

First, let your rod be light, and yery gentle: I take 
the best to be of two pieces'. And let not your line 
exceed (especially for three or four links next to the 
hook) I say, not exceed three or four hairs at the most; 
though you may fish a little stronger above, in the upper 
part of your line: but if you can attain to angle with one 
hair, you shall have’ more rises, and catch more fish. 


“ there is not one amongst twenty but doth gorge the bait: the least 
“ stroke you can strike “fastens the hook, and makes the fish sure, 
“Jetting the fish take a turn or two; you may take him up with 
“your hands. The night began to alter and grow somewhat lighter ; 
“*1 took off the lob-worms, and set to my rod a white palmer-fly made 
“of a large hook ; Ihad good sport for the time, until it grew lighter; 
“so I took off the white palmer, and set to a red palmer, made of a 
os «tree hook ; I had good sport until it grew very light: then I took 
© off the red palmer, and set to a black palmer; I had good sport, 
“ and made up the dish of fish. So! put up my tackles, and was 
“ with my lord at his time appointed for the service. 
“« These three flies, with the help of the lob-worms, serve to angle 
“all the year for the night; observing the times—as I have shewed 
* you—in this night-work ; ‘the white fly for darkness, the red fly ix 
ae, and the black fly for lightness. This is the true experience, 
“for angling in the night; which is the surest angling of all, and 
killeth the greatest Trouts. Your lines may be strong, but must 
“not be longer than your rod. 
“ Now, having taken a good dish of Trouts, I presented them to 
“my lord. He having provided good company, commanded me to 
“turn cook, and dress them for dinner- 
—‘ There comes an honest gentleman, « familiar friend, to 
“* me—he was an angler—begins to compliment with me, and asked 
hes ‘me how J did? when I had been angling? and demanded, in dis- 
“ course, what was the reason I did not relate in my book the dress- 
“ing of his dish of fish, which he loved? J pray you, Sir, what dish of 
“ Tyouts was that? He said, it was a dish of close-boiled Trouts, 
“buttered with eggs. My answer was to him, that every scullion 
S dresseth that dish against his will because he cannot calvor them. 1 
“will tell you, in short: Put your Trouts into the kettle when the 
“ kettle is set to the fire, and let them boil gently, as many cooks do; 
“ and they shall boil close enough; which is a good dish, buttered 
with eggs, good for ploughmen, but not for the “palate, Sir, I hope 
“ Thave given you satisfaction,” 
(1) For your Rod, and also for a Fly-line, take the directions con- 
tained in the Wofes on Chap. XXI. 
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Now you must be sure not to cumber yourself with too 
long a line, as most do, And before you begin to angle, 
east to have the wind on your back; and the sun, if it 
shines, to be before you; and to fish down the stream ; 
and carry the point or top of your rod downward, by which 
means the shadow of yourself, and rod too, will be the 
least offensive to the fish; for the sight of any shade 
amazes the fish, and spoils your sport, of which you must 
take great care. 

In the middle of March, till which time a man should 
not in honesty catch a Trout ; or in April, if the weather 
be dark, or a little windy or cloudy; the best fishing is 
with the paALMgR-worM, of which I last spoke 
to you; but of these there be divers kinds, 
or at least of divers colours: these and the MAY-FLY 
are the ground of all fly-angling: which are to be thus 
made : 

First, you must arm your hook with the line, in the 
inside of it: then take your scissars, and cut so much of 
a brown mallard’s feather as, in your own reason, will 
make the wings of it, you having, withal, regard to the 
bigness or littleness of your hook: then lay the outmost 
part of your feather next to your hook; then the point 
of your feather next the shank of your hook, and, haying 
so done, whip it three or four times about the hook with 
the same silk with which your hook was armed; and 
having made the silk fast, take the hackle of a cock or ca- 
pon’s neck, or a plover’s top, which is usually better : take 
off the one side of the feather, and then take the hackle, 
silk or crewel, gold or silver thread ; make these fast at the 
bent of the hook, that is to say, below your arming ; then 
you must take the hackle, the silver or gold thread, and 
work it up to the wings, shifting or still removing your 
finger as you turn the silk about the hook, and still 


See page 178- 
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looking, at every stop or turn, that your gold, or what 
materials soever you make your fly of, do lie right and 
neatly ; and if you find they do so, then when you have 
made the head, make all fast: and then work your hackle 
up to the head, and make that fast: and then, with a 
needle, or pin, divide the wing into two ; and then, with the 
arming silk, whip it about cross-ways betwixt the wings : 
and then with your thumb you must turn the point of 
the feather towards the bent of the hook; and then work 
three or four times about the shank of the hook; and 
then view the proportion ; and if all be neat, and to your 
liking, fasten. ° 

I confess, no direction can be given to make a man of 
a dull capacity able to make a fly well: and yet I know 
this, with a little practice, will help an ingenious angler in 
a good degree. But to see a fly made by an artist in that 
kind, is the best teaching to make it. And, then, an 
ingenious angler may walk by the river, and mark what 
flies fall on the water that day; and catch one of them, 
if he sees the Trouts leap at a fly of that kind: and then 
having always hooks ready-hung with him, and having 
a bag also always with him, with bear’s hair, or the hair 
of a brown or sad-coloured heifer, hackles of a cock or 
capon, several coloured silk and crewel to make the 
body of the fly, the feathers of a drake’s head, black 
or brown sheep’s wool, or hog’s wool, or hair, thread of 
gold and of silver ; silk of several colours, (especially 
sad-coloured, to make the fly’s head:) and there be 
also other coloured feathers, both of little birds and 
of speckled fowl’: I say, having those with him in a 


(1) The Author not having particularly enumerated the Materials 
necessary for Fly-making, it will not be improper, once for all, to do 
it here. And, first, [for Dubbing, you must be provided with bear’s 
hair of divers colours; as grey, dun, light and dark coloured, bright 
brown and that which shines; also camel's hair, dark, light, and of a 

colour 
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bag*, and trying to make a fly, though he miss at first, 
yet shall he at last hit it better, even to such a perfection 


colour between both: badger’s hair, or fur: spaniel’s hair from behind 
the ear, light and dark: brown, blackish, and black: hog's down, 
which may be had about Christmas, of butchers, or rather of those 
that make brawn; it should be plucked from under the throat, and 
other soft places of the hog; and must be of the following colours, 
wiz. black, red, whitish, and sandy; and for other colours, you may 
get them dyed at a dyer’s: seal’s fur is to be had at the trunk-maker’s ; 
get this also dyed of the colours of cow's and calf’s hair, in all the 
different shades, from the light to the darkest brown; you will then 
never need cow's or calf’s hair, both which are harsh, and will never 
work kindly, nor lie handsomely: get also mohairs, black, blue, 
purple, white, violet ; /sabella, which colour is described in a note 
on Cotton's Flies for March; Philomot, from feuille mort, a dead leaf ; 
yellow, and orange : camlets, both hair and worsted, blue, yellow, 
dun, light and dark brown, red, violet, purple, black, horse-flesh, pink, 
and orange colours, Some recommend the hair of abortive colts and 
calves ; but seal’s fur, dyed as above, is much better. 

A piece of an old Turkey carpet will furnish excellent dubbing : 
untwist the yarn, and pick out the wool, carefully separating the 
different colours, and lay it by. ; 

Some use for dubbing, barge-sail; concerning which, the reader is 
to know, that the sails of West-country and other barges, when old, 
are usually conyerted into tilts, under which there is almost a continual 
smoak arising from the fire and the steam of the beef-kettle which all 
such barges carry, and which in time dyes the tilt of a fine brown ; 
this would be excellent dubbing, but that the material of these sails 
is sheep’s wool, which soaks in the water, and soon becomes very 
heayy: however, get of this as many different shades as you can: and 
have seal’s fur and hog-wool dyed to match them ; which, by reason 
they are more turgid, stiff, and light, and so float better, are, in most 
cases, to be preferred to worsted, crewels, and, indeed, to every other 
kind of wool: and observe, that the hog-wool is best for large, and 
the seal’s fur for small flies. 

Get also furs of the following animals, viz. the squirrel, parti- 
cularly from his tail; fox-cub, from the tail where it is downy and 
of an ash-colour ; an old fox ; an old otter; otter-cub; badger; fuli- 
mart, or filmert; a hare, from the neck, where it is of the colour of 
withered fern ; and, above all, the yellow fur of the martern, from off 
the gills or spots under the jaws. All these, and almost every other 
kind of fur, are easily got at the furrier’s. 

Hachles are a very important article in fly-making: they are the 
long slender feathers that hang from the head of a cock down his 
neck ; there may also be fine ones got from near his tail ; be careful 
that they are not too rank, which they are when the fibres are more 


than half an inch long, and for some purposes these are much too 
big: 
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as none can well teach him. And if he hit to make his 
fly right, and have the luck to hit, also, where there is 


big: be provided with these of the following colours, viz. red, dun, 
yellowish, white, orange, and perfect black ; and whenever you meet, 
alive or dead, with a cock of the game breed, whose hackle is of a 
strong brown-red, never fail to buy him: but observe, that the fea- 
thers of a cock chicken, be they ever so fine for shape and colour, are 
good for little; for they are too downy and weak to stand erect after 
they are once wet, and so are those of the Bantam-cock. 

Feathers are absolutely necessary for the wings and other parts 
of flies: get therefore feathers from the back and other parts of 
the wild mallard, or drake ; the feathers of a partridge, especially 
those red ones that are in the tail; feathers from a cock-pheasant’s 
breast and tail; the wings of a blackbird, a brown hen, of a starling, 
ajay, a land-rail, a throstle, a fieldfare, and a water-coot ; the feathers 
from the crown of the pewit, plover, or lap-wing ; green and copper- 
coloured peacock’s, and black ostrich, herle ; feathers from a heron’s 
neck and wings, And remember, that, in most instances, where the 
drake’s or wild mallard’s feather is hereafter [in the text] directed, 
that from a starling’s wing will do much better, as being of a finer 
grain, and less spuvgy. 

Be provided with marking-silk of all colours; fine, but very 
strong, flaw-silk ; gold and silver flatted wire, or twist; a sharp 
knife; hooks of all sizes ; hog’s bristles for loops to your flies ; shoe- 
maker's wax ; a large needle to raise your dubbing, when flatted with 
working ; and a small, but sharp pair of scissars, 

And lastly, if any materials required in the subsequent Lists or 
FLIES may have been omitted in the foregoing Catalogue, be careful 
to add them to your former stock, as often as you shall find any such 
omissions. 

Remember, with all your dubbing to mix bear’s hair and hog’s 
wool, which are stiff, and not apt to imbibe the water, as the fine furs 
and most other kind of dubbing do; and remember also, that mar- 
tern’s fur is the best yellow you can use. 

(2) The use of a Bag is attended with many inconyeniences; of 
which, the mixing and wasting your materials are not the least : to 
prevent which, the following method is recommended, Take a piece 
of fine-grained parchment, of seven inches by nine, and fold it so that 
the size and proportion of it will be that of a small octayo volume ; 
then open it, and through the first leaf, with a sharp penknife and a 
ruler, make three cross cuts, at the same proportionable distance as 
those in Plate XI, Fig. 1. and with a needle and silk stitch the two 
Jeaves together, as in that figure: let each of the margins be half an 
inch at least. 

Then, with a pair of compasses, take the distance from A to B, and 
set it on in the middle of a small piece of parchment ; and likewise 
set-on the same distance to the right and left; and at each extremity 

cut 
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store of Trouts, a dark day, anda right wind, he will 
catch such store of them, as will encourage him to grow 
more and more in love with the art of fly-making, 

Yen. But, my loying master, if any wind will not 


cut off, with a penknife and ruler, the spare parchment, obserying 
that the sides are exactly parallel. 

At about a quarter of an inch from the top, make a cut through 
the first and third divisions, and with a pair of scissars snip out the 
loose pieces, 

Then set on the distance from A to C, and cut as before, leaving 
the middle division an inch longer at bottom than the others : when 
this is done, your parchment will haye the shape and proportion of 
Fig. 2, and you may cut the upper flap as it appears there. 

Be careful that the cuts, and indeed all your work, are exactly 
Square ; and when this is done, turn in the sides and ends of the 
parchment, so cut as before ; and press the folds with a folding-stick : 
and you have one pocket, shaped as Fig. 3.; which put into the 
first partition. 

Pursue the same method with the small pockets, and those for 
the other partitions ; and in this mauner proceed till you have com- 
pleted six leayes, which are to make the first of your book, The 
larger of these pockets are to hold hog's wool, seal’s fur, and bear's 
hair ; and the smaller, the fiver furs, which are those of the martern, 
fox-cub, &e. 

In each of the six divisions, in every leaf, with a sadler’s hollow 
punch, make a hole: to which end, take a thin narrow stick of beech, 
or any bardish wood; and when the pocket is in its place, put the 
stick down into the pocket, and, observing the center of the division, 
give the punch a smart blow with a mallet: these holes will shew 
what is contained in each of the pockets. 

The next leaf may be single: stitch it across with double silk 
diagonally, and cross those stitches with others, and the spaces will 
he of a lozenge-shape ; let the stitches be half an inch in length: into 
these you are to tuck your dubbing, when mixed ready for use. 

The next leaf should be double, stitched with a margin as the 
others: and through the first fold cut a lozenge, as big as the size will 
allow of ; into this you may tuck three or four wings of small birds, 
as the starling, the land-rail, the throstle, &e. At the back of this 
leaf, sew two little parchment straps, of balf an inch wide, yery 
strong; through which put a small, but very neat and sharp pair 
of scissars. 

You may, on another single leaf, make four or five cross-bars of 
long stitches ; through which, as well on the back as the fore-side, you 
may put large feathers, namely, those of a cock-pheasant’s tail, a 
ruddy-brown hen, &e. 

The next three leaves should be double ; stitch them through the 

M2 middle, 
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serve, then I wish I were in Lapland, to buy a good wind 
of one of the honest witches, that sell so many winds there, 
and so cheap. 

Pisc. Marry, scholar, but I would not be there, nor 
indeed from under this tree: for look how it begins to rain, 
and by the clouds, if I mistake not, we shall presently have 
a smoking shower ; and therefore sit close ; this syeamore- 
tree will shelter us: and I will tell you, as they shall 
come into my mind, more observations of fly-fishing for 
a Trout. 

But first for the Winp: you are to take notice that 
of the winds the south wind is said to be best. One 


middle, from side to side ; and with the compasses describe a circle of 
about an inch anda half diameter: cut out the parchment within the 
circle, Under some of the margins, when the leaves are stitched 
together, you may tuck peacock’s and ostrich herle; and in others 
Jay neatly the golden feathers of a pheasants breast, and the grey and 
dyed yellow mail of a mallard, P 

Three double leaves more, with only two large pockets in each, 
may be allotted for silk of various colours, gold and silver twist, and 
other odd things. 

Six single leaves more will compleat your book ; stitch them from 
side to side with distances of half an inch, and cross those stitches 
with others from top to bottom, with somewhat greater distances. 
And into every-other space, reckoning from top to bottom, lay neatly 
and smoothly a starling’s feather: do the same on the back-side; and 
so for fwo leaves. The other leaves you may fill with land-rail’s and 
other small feathers, plovers’ tops, and red and black hackles, 

‘The first and last leaves of your book may be double, stitched in 
the middle from side to side, but open at the edges; which will leave 
you four pockets like those of a common pocket-book ; into which 
you may put hooks, and asmall piece of wax, wrapped ina bit of 
glove-leather, 

To the page that contains the mixed dubbings, there should be an 
Index, referring to every division contained in it, and expressing what 
fly each mixture is for. 

When your book is thus prepared, send it to the binder with 
directions to bind it as strong as possible; let him leave a flap to one 
of the boards, and fasten to it a yard of ribbon to tie it. 

The usefulness and manifold conveniences of a Book are apparent ; 
and whoever will be at the pains of making such a one as this, will 
find it greatly preferable to a magazine-bag, 
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observes, that 
———when the wind is south, 
It blows your bait into a fish’s mouth. 

Next to that, the west wind is believed to be the best : 
and having told you that the east wind is the worst, I 
need not tell you which wind is the best in the third degree : 
and yet, (as Solomon observes,) that “he that considers 
the wind shall never sow ;” so he that busies his head 
too much about them, if the weather be not made extreme 
cold by an east wind, shall be a little superstitious: for as 
it is observed by some, that “ there is no good horse of a 
bad colour ;” so I have observed, that if it be a cloudy 
day, and not extreme cold, let the wind sit in what corner 
it will and do its worst, I heed it not. And yet take this 
for a rule, that I would willingly fish, standing on the lee- 
shore: and you are to take notice, that the fish lies or 
swims nearer the bottom, and in deeper water, in Winter 
than in Summer; and also nearer the bottom in any cold 
day, and then gets nearest the lee-side of the water. 

But I promised to tell you more of the Fly-fishing 
for a Trout; which I may have time enough to do, for 
you see it rains May butter. First for a May-FLy: you 
may make his body with greenish coloured crewel, or 
willowish colour ; darkening it in most places with waxed 
silk; or ribbed with black hair; or, some of them, 
ribbed with silver thread; and such wings, for the colour, 
as you see the fly to have at that season, nay, at that very 
day on the water. Or you may make the OaKk-FLy: with 
an orange, tawny, and black ground ; and the brown of a 
mallard’s feather for the wings'. And you are to know, 


(1) Some dub the Oak-fly, with black wool, and Isabella-coloured 
mohair, and bright brownish bear's hair, warped on with yellow silk, 
but the head of an ash-colour; others dub it with an orange, tawny, 
and black ground; others with blackish wool and gold-twist; the 
wings of the brown of a mallard’s feather. Bowlker, in his Art of 

Angling, 
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that these two are most excellent flies, that is, the May-fly 
and the Oak-fly. 

And let me again tell you, that you keep as far from 
the water as you can possibly, whether you fish with a fly 
or worm ; and fish down the stream. And when you fish 
with a fly, if it be possible, let no part of your line touch 
the water', but your fly only ; and be still moving your fly 
upon the water, or casting it into the water, you yourself 
being also always moving down the stream. 

Mr. Barker commends several sorts of the palmer-flies ; 
not only those ribbed with silver and gold, but others that 
haye their bodies all made of black ; or some with red, and 
ared hackle. You may also make the HAwTHORN-FLY: 
which is all black, and not big but very small, the smaller 
the better. Or the oak-fly*, the body of which  , gee ine pree 
is orange colour and black crewel, with a brown ‘Ps 
wing. Or a fly made with a peacock’s feather is excellent 
in a bright day*: you must be sure you want not in your 


Angling, p. 63, says, “ The body may be made of a bittern’s feather, 
“and the wings of the feather of a woodcock’s wing.” 

(1) This is impossible, unless you dib with the artificial as with the 
natural fly, which is never practised. The method of throwing or 


casting is more particularly ‘treated of, in the notes on Chap. V, 
Part I. 


(2) A brother of the angle must always be sped 
With three black palmers, and also two red: 
And all made with hackles. In a cloudy day, 
Or in windy weather, angle you may : 


But morning and evening, if the day be bright » 
And the chief point of all is to keep out of sight. 
“* In the month of May, none but the May-fy, 

“* For every month, one,” is a pitiful tye. 


The black Hawrtonn-vLy must be very small: 
And the sandy hog's hair is, sure, best of all 
(For the mallard-wing May-fly, and peacock’s train, 
Will look like the flesh-fly) (o kill Trout amain. 
The 
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magazine-bag the peacock’s feather; and grounds of such 
wool and crewel as will make the grasshopper. And note, 
that usually the smallest flies are the best; and note also, 
that the light fly does usually make most sport in a dark 
day, and the darkest and least fly in a bright or clear day: 
and lastly note, that you are to repair upon any oceasion 
to your magazine-bag ; and upon any occasion, vary and 
make them lighter or sadder, according to your fancy, or 
the day. 

And now I shall tell you, that the fishing with a 
NATURAL-FLY is excellent, and affords much pleasure. 
They may be found thus: the May-fly, usually in and 
about that month, near to the river side, especially against 
rain : the Oak-/ly, on the butt or body of an oak or ash, 
from the beginning of May to the end of August ; itis a 
brownish fly and easy to be found, and stands usually with 
his head downward, that is to say, towards the root of the 
tree’: the small black-fly, or Hawthorn-fly, is to be had 


The Oak-F1y is good, if it have a brown wing. 

So is the grasshopper, that in July doth sing: 

With a green body make him, on a middle-siz’d hook. 
But when you have catcht fish, then play the good cook. 


= Compare Once more, my good brother, Pit Speak in thy ear: 
Satinmia  Hog’s, red cow's, and bear's wool, to float best appear : 
SHEL, Ane s0 doth your fur, if rightly it fall : 
Preface: But always remember, Make two, and make all*. 
A specimen of Mr. Barker's poetry! 

(3) The Oak-fly is known also by the names of the Ash-fly and 
the Woodcock-fly ; and in Shropshire it is called the Cannon or Down- 
hill-fly. Bowlker, in his Art of Angling, page 63, says: “This fly, 
“as [have lately been informed by a gentleman of veracity, is bred 
“in those little balls which grow on the boughs of large oaks, com- 
“monly called oak-apples; which he accidentally discovered, hy 
“ opening several of these balls which had been gathered in the winter 
“and brought into the house; in each of which was found the 
“* cannon-fly, some of which, being enlivened by the warmth of the 
“room, immediately took flight, and fixed in the window with the 
“« head downwards, the position they observe on the trees.” 

This discovery, by which the formation ‘of galls is accounted for, 

as 
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on any hawthorn bush after the leaves be come forth. 
With these and a short line, (as I shewed to 

angle for a Chub",) you may dape or dop, * See page 141. 
and also with a grasshopper, behind a tree, 

or in any deep hole ; still making it to move on the top of 
the water as if it were alive, and still keeping yourself out 
of sight, you shall certainly have sport if there be Trouts ; 
yea, in a hot day, but especially in the evening of a hot 
day, you will have sport. 

And now, scholar, my direction for fly-fishing is ended 
with this shower, for it has done raining. And now look 
about you, and see how pleasantly that meadow looks; nay, 
and the earth smells as sweetly too. Come let me tell you 
what holy Mr. Herbert says of such days and flowers as 
these, and then we will thank God that we enjoy them, 
and walk to the river and sit down quietly, and try to catch 
the other brace of Trouts, 


Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright, 
The bridal of the earth and sky, 
Sweet dews shall weep thy fall to-night, 


for thou must die. 

So 
as well as the substances above mentioned, was made long ago by the 
sagacious Malpighi, who had with great diligence attended to the 
operations of insects in the act of depositing their eggs ; and in his 
treatise De Gallis, he describes the hollow instrument wherewith 
many flies are provided, with which they perforate the tegument of 
leaves, fruits, or buds, and through the hollow of it inject their eggs 
into the wounds which they have made, where, in process of time, 
they hatch and are nourished; and this he beheld one of these insects 
doing in the bud of an oak. See Malpighi, de Gattis, page 47. See 
also Dr, Plot's History of Staffordshire, 224, 

And Dr. Derham says, he himself “ had once the good fortune to 
“see an oak-ball ichneumon strike its ferebra into an oak-apple 
“divers times, no doubt to lay its eggs therein.” Phys. Theol, 
Book viii, Chap. 6. Note 6b, 

There is no comparison between the first of these authorities and 
those of the two persons last mentioned: but it is pleasing to apply 
the accidental discoveries of unlearned men to the confirmation of 
hypotheses of which they are ignorant. 
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Sweet rose, whose hue, angry and braye, 
Bids the rash gazer wipe his eye, 
Thy root is ever in its grave, 
and thou must die, 
Sweet spring, full of sweet days and roses, 
A box where sweets compacted lie ; 
My music shews you have your closes, 
and all must die. 
Only a sweet and virtuous soul, 
Like season'd timber, never gives, 
But when the whole world turns to coal, 
then chiefly lives. 


Ven. I thank you, good master, for your good direction 
for fly-fishing, and for the sweet enjoyment of the pleasant 
day, which is so far spent without offence to God or man : 
and thank you for the sweet close of your discourse with 
Mr. Herbert’s verses; who, I have heard, loved angling ; 
and I do the rather believe it, because he had a spirit 
suitable to anglers, and to those primitive Christians that 
you love, and have so much commended. 

Pisc. Well my loving scholar, and I am pleased to 
know that you are so well pleased with my direction and 
discourse. 

And since you like these verses of Mr. Herbert’s so 
well, let me tell you what a reverend and learned divine 
that professes to imitate him, (and has indeed done so most 
excellently,) hath writ of our book of Common Prayer ; 
which I know you will like the better, because he is a 
friend of mine, and I am sure no enemy to angling!, 
a eee 

(1) This passage goes very near to unfold to us a secret in literary 
history, viz. the name of the author of the Synagogue, a collection of 
poems, suppletory to that of Mr. George Herbert entitled the Temple. 
For we see ‘‘ Ch. Harvie” subscribed to the ensuing EULoGiuM on the 
Common Prayer, waicn is also to be found in the Synagogue. And 
I find in the Athen. Oxon. Vol. I. 267. a Christopher Harvey ; a Master 
of Arts, Vicar of Clifton in Warwickshire; born in 1597, and who 


lived to 1663, and perbaps after. Further, the second copy of com- 
mendatory 
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What! pnay'n by th Book? and common? Yes; Why not? 
The spirit of grace 
And supplication 


Is not left free alone 
For time and place, 
But manner too: TO READ, OR SPEAK, by rote, 
Is all alike to him that prays, 
In's heart, what with his mouth he says. 


They that in private, by themselves alone, 
Do pray, may take 
What liberty they please, 
In chusing of the ways 
Wherein to make 
‘Their soul’s most intimate affections known 
To him that sees in secret, when 
‘Th’ are most conceal’d from other men, 


But he that unto others leads the way 
In public prayer, 
Should do it so, 
Asall, that hear, may know 
They need not fear 
To tune their hearts unto his tongue, and say 
Amen; not doubt they were betray’d 
To blaspheme, when they meant to have pray’d. 


Devotion will add life unto the letter: 
And why should not 
That which authority 
Prescribes, esteemed be 
Advantage got ? 
If th’ prayer he good, the commoner the better, 
Prayer in the Church's worvs as well 
As sexe, of all prayers bears the bell '. 
CH. HARVIE, 


mendatory verses, prefixed to this book, has the subscription “ Ch. 
“Harvie, M.A.” The presumption therefore is very strong, that 
both were written by the Christopher Harvey above mentioned. At 
the end of the Synagogue are some verses subscribed “ Iz. Wa.” 

(1) These verses were written at or near the time when the Liturgy 
was abolished by an ordinance of parliament, and while it was agi- 


tating, 
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And now, scholar, I think it will be time to repair to 
our angle-rods, which we left in the water to fish for 
themselves ; and you shall choose which shall be yours ; and 
it is an even lay, one of them catches. 

And, let me tell you, this kind of fishing with a dead 
rod, and laying night-hooks, are like putting money to 
use; for they both work for the owners when they do 
nothing but sleep, or eat, or rejoice, as you know we have 
done this last hour, and sat as quietly and as free from cares 
under this sycamore, as Virgil’s Tityrus and his Meliboeus 
did under their broad beech-tree. No life, my honest 
scholar, no life so happy and so pleasant as the life of a 
well-governed angler; for when the lawyer is swallowed 
up with business, and the statesman is preventing or con- 
triving plots, then we sit on cowslip-banks, hear the birds 
sing, and possess ourselves in as much quietness as these 
silent silver streams, which we now see glide so quietly by 
us. Indeed, my good scholar, we may say of angling, as 
Dr. Boteler’ said of strawberries, Doubtless God could 


tating, as a theological question, whether, of the two, preconceived or 
extemporary prayer be most agreeable to the sense of Scripture? In 
favour of the former, I have heard it asserted by a very eloquent 
person, and one of the ablest writers both in prose and verse now 
living, that he never without premeditation could address his Maker 
in terms suited to his conceptions ; and that of all written composition 
he had found that of prayer to be the most difficult. Of the same 
opinion is a very eminent prelate of this day; who, (being himself an 
excellent judge of literature,) in a conversation on the subject, de- 
elared it to me, at the same time saying, that, excepting those in the 
Liturgy, he looked on the prayers of Dr. Jeremy Taylor, that occur in 
the course of his works, as by far the most eloquent and energetic of 
any in our language. 

(2) The person here mentioned I take to be Dr. William Butler, an 
eminent physician of our author's time, styled by Fuller, in his 
Worthies, Suffolk, 67, the FEsculapius of the age: he invented a me- 
dical drink, called “Dr. Butler's Ale,” which, if not now, was a very 
few years ago sold at certain houses in London that had his head for 
asign. One of these was in Ivy-lane, and another in an alley leading 
from Coleman-street to Basinghall-street. He was a great humourist ; 
a circumstance in his character which, joined to his reputation for 
skill in his profession, might contribute to render him popular. 
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** have made a better berry, but doubtless God never did ; *" 
and so, (if I might be judge,) * God never did make a more 
“ calm, quiet, innocent recreation than angling.” 

I'll tell you, scholar ; when I sat last on this primrose- 
bank, and looked down these meadows, I thought of them 
as Charles the emperor did of the city of Florence : “ That 
“they were too pleasant to be looked on, but only on 
“ holy-days.”” As I then sat on this very grass, I turned 
my present thoughts into verse: "twas a Wish, which I'll 
repeat to you’. 

THE ANGLER’S WISH. 
1 in these flowery meads would be: 
These crystal streams should solace me ; 
To whose harmonious bubbling noise 
I with my angle would rejoice = 
Sit here, and see the turtle-dove 
Court his chaste mate to acts of love : 


Or, on that bank, feel the west wind 

Breathe health and plenty: please my mind, 

To see sweet dew-drops kiss these flowers, 

And then washed off by April showers : 

Here, hear my Kenna sing® a song * ; aie Be: 
There, see a blackbird feed her young, 


i 


(1) We have here little less than Walton’s own word for it, that 
the following beautiful Stanzos are of ‘his writing. That he had in his 
mind a vein of poetry, is noted in our Life of him; to which let me 
add, that the name of his supposed mistress, “‘ Kenna,” seems clearly 
to be formed from the maiden name of his wife, which was KEN. 

(2) We see, by the Author's reference to the margin, that he wishes 
to hear Kenna, his mistress, sing the song “‘ Like Hermit poor.” This 
song was set to musick by Mr, Nich, Laneare, an eminent master of 
Walton’s time ; (who, we are told by Wood, was also an excellent 
painter ; and whose portrait is yet to he seen in the Musick School at 
Oxford ;) and is printed with the notes, in a Collection intitled Select 
musical ayres and dialogues, folio, 1653. The song, as it stands there, 
we have given in the opposite page. 

It was also set by Sig. Alfonso Ferabosco, and published in a col- 
Jection of his airs, in folio, 1609 ; but Lancare’s being the better com- 
position, we choose to give it the preference, by inserting it here. 

There 
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Or a leverock build her nest : 
Here, give my weary spirits rest, 
And raise my low-pitch’d thoughts above 
Earth, or what poor mortals love: 
Thus, free from law-suits and the noise 
Of princes’ courts, I would rejoice = 


Or, with my Bryan, and a book, 
Loiter long days near Shawford-brook* ; 
There sit by him, and eat my meat, 
There see the sun both rise and set: 
There bid good morning to next day; 
There meditate my time away ; 

And angle on; and beg to have 

A quiet passage to a welcome grave. 


When I had ended this composure, I left this place, 
and saw a brother of the angle sit under that honeysuckle 


There is ro doubt but that this song was (and probably with 
Mrs. Walton) a favourite one; for, some years after the Restoration, 
the three first words of it were become a phrase. The affected writer 
of the Life of the lord-kecper Guildford, page 212 of that book, speaking 
of Sir Job Charleton, then chief-justice of Chester, says, he wanted to 
speak with the Kine; and went to Whitehall, where, returning from 
his walk in St James’s park, HE must pass ; and there he sat him down, 
“ like hermit poor.” Aud 1 also find, among the poems of Mr. Phineas 
Fletcher, hereafter mentioned, a metaphrase of the xliid Psalm; which, 
we are told, may be sung tothe tune of, “‘ Like hermit poor.” Further, 
we meet with an allusion to this song in Hudibras, Part I, Canto ii. 
line 1169. 

That done, they ope the trap-door gate, 

And let Crowdero down thereat ; 
Crowdero making doleful face, 

Like hermit poor in pensive place. 

(3) A friend conjectures this to be the name of his favourite dog. 

(4) [Shawford-brook is the name given to that part of the river Sow 
which runs through the very land which Walton bequeathed to the 
corporation of Stafford to find coals for the poor: the right of fishery 
in which attaches to the little estate. 

Shawford, or Shallow-ford, is a liberty in the parish of St. Mary 
Stafford, though five miles distant from the town. The messuage 
here described in Walton’s Will, is now divided into two tenements. 
It is a poor cottage, thatched, and old. Shawford-brook winds beau- 
tifully through a narrow vale, and deserved Walton's commendation.) 
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hedge, one that will prove worth your acquaintance. I 
sat down by him, and presently we met with an accidental 
piece of merriment, which I will relate to you, for it 
rains still. 

On the other side of this very hedge sat a gang of 
gypsies ; and near to them sat a gang of beggars. The 
gypsies were then to diyide all the money that had been 
got that week, either by stealing linen or poultry, or by 
fortune-telling or legerdemain, or, indeed, by any other 
sleights and secrets belonging to their mysterious govern- 
ment. And the sum that was got that week proved to be 
but twenty and some odd shillings. The odd money was 
agreed to be distributed amongst the poor of their own 
corporation ; and for the remaining twenty shillings, that 
was to be divided unto four gentlemen gypsies, according 
to their several degrees in their commonwealth. 

And the first or chiefest gypsy was, by consent, to haye 
a third part of the twenty shillings; which all men know 
is 6s, 8d. 

The second was to have a fourth part of the 20s. which 
all men know to be 5s. 

The third was to have a fifth part of the 20s. which all 
men know to be 4s. 

The fourth and last gypsy was to have a sixth part of 
the 20s. which all men know to be 3s. 4d. 


As, for example, 
8 times 65. 8d. is —— 20s. 
And so is 4 times 5s, 20s, 
And so is 5 times 4s. ——— 20s. 
And so is 6 times 3s. 4d, 20s, 


And yet he that divided the money was so very a gypsy, 
that though he gave to every one these said sums, yet he 
kept one shilling of it for himself, 
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As, for example, 


ohaae 
Se 


make but - - - -19 0 


But now you shall know, that when the four gypsies 
saw that he had got one shilling by dividing the money, 
though not one of them knew any reason to demand more, 
yet, like lords and courtiers, every gypsy envied him that 
was the gainer; and wrangled with him; and every one 
said the remaining shilling belonged to him: and so they 
fell to so high a contest about it, as none that knows the 
faithfulness of one gypsy to another will easily believe; 
only we that have lived these last twenty years are certain 
that money has been able to do much mischief. However, 
the gypsies were too wise to go to law, and did therefore 
choose their choice friends Rook and Shark, and our late 
English Gusman', to be their arbitrators and umpires, 


(1) [Sir John Hawkins, edit. 1760, p. 129, bas the following Note 
upon this passage = 
“ There is extant, in the Spanish language, a book which has been 
“ translated into English, and most of the other European languages, 
“intitled, The Life of Gusman @ Alfarache ; containing an account 
“ of many cheats and rogueries which this same Gusman is related to 
“have practised. In imitation of this book, Mr. Richard Head, who 
“wrote a play or two, and is mentioned by Winstanley as a poet, 
“ published the English Rogue, described in the Life of Meriton Latroon, 
“a witty extravagant, whom he makes to have been a member of a 
“gang of Gipsies: the hero of this book was generally called the 
“ English Gusman; and there would be no doubt that Walton alludes 
“to it, but that the third Edition of The Complete Angler, in which 
“this passage first occurs, was published in 1664; whereas, The 
“« English Hogue bears date 1666: if there was any earlier edition, 
“the matter is clear, Rook and Shark can be only imaginary associates 
“of the English Gusman’’. 
Sir John Hawkins, however, is wrong in his explanation. The 
English Gusman occurs in Walton's second edition, 1655; bi) his 
jusion 
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Thus beggars lord it as they please, 

And only beggars live at ease. 
Bright shines the sun, play beggars, play; 
Here's scraps enough to serve to-day. 


Ven. \ thank you, good master, for this piece of mer- 
riment, and this song, which was well-humoured by the 
maker, and well remembered by you. 

Pisc. But, I pray, forget not the catch which you 
promised to make against night; for our countryman, 
honest Coridon, will expect your catch, and my song, which 
1 must be forced to patch up, for it is so long since I learnt 
it, that I have forgot a part of it. But, come, now it hath 
done raining, let’s stretch our legs a little in a gentle walk 
to the river, and try what interest our angles will pay us 
for lending them so long to be used by the Trouts; lent 
them indeed, like usurers, for our profit and their de- 
struction. : 

Ven. Oh me! look you, master, a fish! a fish! Oh, 
alas, master, I have lost her ! 

Pisc. 1 marry, Sir, that was a good fish indeed: if 
I had had the luck to have taken up that rod, then ’tis 
twenty to one he should not have broke my line by running 
to the rod’s end, as you suffered him. 1 would haye held 
him within the bent of my rod, (unless he had been fellow 
to the great Trout that is near an ell long, which was of 
such a length and depth, that he had his picture drawn, 
and now is to be seen at mine host Rickabie’s, at the 
George in Ware,) and it may be, by giving that very great 
Trout the rod, that is, by casting it to him into the water, 
I might have caught him at the long run; for so I use 
always to do when I meet with an overgrown fish; and 
you will learn to do so too, hereafter; for I tell you, 
scholar, fishing is an art, or, at least, it is an art to catch 
fish. 
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Ven, But, master, | have heard that the great Trout 
you speak of is a Salmon. 

Pisc. Trust me, scholar, I know not what to say to 
it. There are many country people that believe hares 
change sexes eyery year: and there be yery many learned 
men think so too, for in their dissecting them they find 
many reasons to incline them to that belief. And to make 
the wonder seem yet less, that hares change sexes, note 
that Dr. Mer. Casaubon affirms, in his book Of credible 
and incredible things, that Gasper Peucerus, a learned 
physician', tells us of a people that once a year turn 
wolves, partly in shape, and partly in conditions. And 
so, whether this were a Salmon When he came into fresh 
water, and his not returning into the sea hath altered him 
to another colour or kind, I am not able to say; but I am 
certain he hath all the signs of being a Trout, both for his 
shape, colour, and spots: and yet many think he is not. 

Ven. But, master, will this Trout which I had hold of 
die? for it is like he hath the hook in his belly. 

Pisc. 1 will tell you, scholar, that unless the hook be 
fast in his very gorge, ’tis more than probable he will live, 
and a little time, with the help of the water, will rust the 
hook, and it will in time wear away, as the gravel doth in 
the horse-hoof, which only leayes a false quarter. 

And now, scholar, let’s go to my rod. Look you, scho- 
lar, Ihave a fish too, but it proves a logger-headed Chub : 
and this is hot much amiss, for this will pleasure some poor 
body, as we go to our lodging to meet our brother Peter and 
honest Coridon. Come, now bait your hook again, and 
lay it into the water, for it rains again; and we will even 
retire to the Sycamore-tree, and there I will give you more 


(1) And mathematician, born at Lusatia, in 1525; be married the 
daughter of Melancthon, wrote many books on various subjects, and 
died 1602, aged 78. 

Nn 2 
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directions concerning fishing, for I would fain make you 
an artist. 

Ven. Yes, good master, I pray let it be so. 

Pisce. Well, scholar, now we are sate down and are at 
ease, I shall'tell you a little more of ‘Trout-fishing, before 
I speak of the Salmon (which I purpose shall be next), 
and then of the Pike or Luce. 

You are to know, there is night as well as day-fishing 
fora Trout; and that, in the night, the best Trouts come 
out of their holes. And the manner of taking them, is 
on the top of the water with a great lob or garden-worm, 
or rather two, which you are to fish with in a place where 
the waters run somewhat quietly, for in a stream the bait 
will not be so well discerned. I say, in a quiet or dead 
place, near to some swift, there draw your bait over the 
top of the water, to and fro, and if there be a good Trout 
in-the hole, he will take it, especially if the night be dark, 
for then he is bold, and lies near the top of the water, 
watching the motion of any frog or water-rat, or mouse, 
that swims betwixt him and the sky; these he hunts after, 
if he sees the water but wrinkle or moye in one of these 
dead holes, where these great old Trouts usually lie, near 
to their holds ; for you are to note, that the great old Trout 
is both subtlé and fearful, and lies close all day, and does 
not usually stir out of his hold, but lies in it as close in 
the day as the timorous hare does in her form; for the 
chief feeding of either is seldom in the day, but usually in 
the night, and then the great Trout feeds very boldly. 

And you must fish for him witha strong line, and-not 
a little hook; and let him have time to gorge your hook, 
for he does not usually forsake it, as he oftwill in the day- 
fishing. And if the night be not dark, then fish so with 
an artificial fly of a light colour, and at the snap :‘nay, he 
will sometimes rise at a dead mouse, or apiece of cloth, 
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or any thing that seems to swim across the water, or to 
be in motion. This is a choice way, but 1 have not oft 
used it, because it is void of the pleasures that such days 
as these, that we two now enjoy, afford an angler. 

And you are to know, that in Hampshire, which I think 
exceeds all England for swift, shallow, clear, pleasant 
brooks, and store of Trouts, they use to catch Trouts in 
the night, by the light of a torch or straw, which, when 
they have discovered, they strike with a Trout-spear, or 
other ways. his kind of way they catch very many: but 
I would not believe it till I was an eye-witness of it, nor 
do I like it now I have seen it. 

Ven. But, master, do not Trouts see us in the night ? 

Pisce. Yes, and hear, and smell too, both then and in 
the day-time: for Gesner observes, the Otter smells a fish 
forty furlongs off him in the water: and that it may be true, 
seems to be affirmed by Sir Francis Bacon, in the eighth 
century of his Natural History, who there proves that 
waters may be the medium of sounds, by demonstrating it 
thus; “That if you knock two stones together very deep 
“under the water, those that stand on a bank near to that 
“place may hear the noise without any diminution of it 
“by the water.” He also offers the like experiment 
concerning the letting an anchor fall, by a very long cable 
or rope, on a rock, or the sand, within the sea, And this 
being so well observed and demonstrated as it is by that 
learned man, has made me to believe that Eels unbed 
themselves and stir at the noise of thunder, and not only, 
as some think, by the motion or stirring of the earth which 
is occasioned by that thunder. 

And this reason of Sir Francis Bacon, (Eaper.792,) has 
made me crave pardon of one that I laughed at for affirming 
that he knew Carps come to a certain place, in a pond, to 
‘be fed at the ringing of a bell or the beating of a drum. 
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And, however, it shall be a rule for me to make as little 
noise as I can when I am fishing, until Sir Francis Bacon 
be confuted, which I shall give any man leave to do'. 

And lest you may think him singular in this opinion, I 
will tell you, this seems to be believed by our learned 
Doctor Hakewill, who in his Apology of God’s power and 
providence’, f. 360, quotes Pliny to report that one of the 
emperors had particular fish-ponds, and, in them, several 
fish that appeared and came when they were called by their 
particular names*. And St. James tells us, chap. 3. 7. 
that all things in the sea have been tamed by mankind. 
And Pliny tells us, lil. ix. 35. that Antonia, the wife of 
Drusus, had a Lamprey at whose gills she hung jewels or 
ear-rings; and that others have been so tender-hearted as 
to shed tears at the death of fishes which they have kept 
and loved. And these observations, which will to most 


(1) That fish hear, is confirmed by the authority of Jate writers : 
Swammerdam asserts it, and adds, that “‘ they have a wonderful laby- 
“‘rinth of the ear for that purpose." See Swammerdam Of Insects, 
edit. London, 1758, p.50. Aclergyman, a friend of mine, assures me, 
that at the abbey of St. Bernard, near Antwerp, he saw Carp come at 
the whistling of the feeder. 

(2) This book, which was published in folio, 1635, and is full of 
excellent learning and good sense, contains an examination and censure 
of that common error which philosophers have fallen into, that 
“there is in nature a perpetual and universal decay ;” the contrary 
whereof, after an extensive view of the history of the physical and 
moral world, and a judicious and impartial comparison of former ages 
with that wherein the author lived, is with great force of argument 
demonstrated. The reader may, in this book, meet with a relation 
of that instance of Lord Cromwell's gratitude to Sig. Frescobaldi, a 
Florentine merchant, which is given, in a dramatic form, in the His- 
tory of Thomas Lord Cromwell, published as Shakspeare’s by some of 
the earlier editors of his works. 

[See Le Neve's Fasti. Lloyd's Memoirs, p. 540. Wood's Hist. and 
Antiq. Oxon. 1. ii. p. 204, Ath. Ox. 1. ii. 64. Dr. Hakewill was rector 
of Exeter College, Oxford: and had the living of Heanton, near Barn- 
staple, in Devonshire, where he died in the beginning of April, 1649) 

(3) Mons. Bernier, in his History of Indostan, reports the like of 
the Great Mogul. 
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hearers seem wonderful, seem to have a further confirmation 
from Martial‘, lil. iv. Epigr. 30. who writes thus: 


Piscator, fuge ; ne nocens, &e. 


Angler! would’st thou be guiltless? then forbear; 
For these are sacred fishes that swim here, 

Who know their sovereign, and will lick his hand, 
Than which none's greater in the world’s command: 
Nay more, they've names, and, when they called are, 
Do to their several owner's call repair. 


All the further use that I shall make of this shall be, to 
advise anglers to be patient, and forbear swearing, lest they 
be heard, and catch no fish, 

And so I shall proceed next to tell you, it is certain 
that certain fields near Leominster, a town in Herefordshire, 
are observed to make the sheep that graze upon them 
more fat than the next, and also to bear finer wool; that 
is to say, that that year in which they feed in such a par- 
ticular pasture, they shall yield finer wool than they did 
that year before they came to feed in it; and coarser, 
again, if they shall return to their former pasture; and, 
again, return to a finer wool, being fed in the fine wool 
ground: which I tell you, that you may the better believe 
that I am certain, if I catch a Trout in one meadow, he 
shall be white and faint, and very like to be lousy; and, 
as certainly, if I catch a Trout in the next meadow, he 
shall be strong, and red, and lusty, and much better meat. 
Trust me, scholar, I have caught many a Trout in a par- 


(4) The verses cited are as follow: 


“ Piscator, fuge ; ne nocens recedas, 
Sacris piscibus hm natantur unde ; 
Qui norunt dominum, manumque lambunt 
Milam, qué nihil est, in orbe, majus : 
Quid, quod nomen habent ; et ad magistri 
Vocem quisque sui venit citatus.”” 
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ticular’ meadow, that the very shape and) the enamelled 
colour of him hath been such as hath joyed me to look 
on him: and I have then, with much pleasure, concluded 
with Solomon, ‘“ Every thing is beautiful in his season '.”” 


(1) The Trout delights in small purling rivers, and brooks, with 
gravelly bottoms and a swift stream. His haunts are an eddy, behind 
a stone, alog, or a bank that projects forward into the river, and 
against which the stream driyes; a shallow between two streams ; or, 
towards the latter end of the summer, a mill-tail, His hold is usually 
in the deep, under the hollow of a bank, or the root of a tree, 

The Trout spawns about the beginning of November, and does not 
recover till the beginning of March. 

Walton has been so particular on the subject of Trout-fishing, that 
he has left very little room to say any thing, by way of annotation, 
with respect to Baits, or the method of taking this fish; yet there are 
some directions and obseryations pertinent to this chapter, which it 
would not be consistent with the intended copiousness and accuracy 
of this work to omit. 

When you fish for large Trout or Salmon, a winch will be very 
useful: upon the rod with which you use the winch, whip a number 
of small rings of about an eighth of an inch diameter, and, at 
first, about two feet distant from each other, but, afterwards, dimi- 
nishing gradually in their distances till you come to the end: 
the winch must he screwed on to the butt of your rod: and round 
the barrel let there be wound eight or ten yards of wove hair or silk 
line. When you have struck a fish that may endanger your tackle, 
let the line run, and wind him up as he tires, 

You will find great convenience, in a spike, made of a piece of the 
greater end of asword-blade, screwed into the hither end of the butt 
of your rod; when you have struck a fish, retire backwards from the 
river, and, by means of the spike, stick the rod perpendicular in the 
ground; you may then lay hold on the line, and draw the fish to you, 
as you sce proper. 

When you angle for a Trout, whether with a fly or at the ground, 
you necd make but three or four trials in a place; which, if unsuccess- 
ful, you may conclude there are none there, 

Walton, in speaking of the several rivers where Trout are found, 
has made no mention of the Kennet; which, undoubtedly, produces as 
gpod and as many Trouts as any river in England. In the reign of 
King Charles the Second, a Trout was taken in that river, near 
Newbury, with a casting-net, which measured forty-five inches in 
length. 

[Gainsford, in ‘ The Glory of England, " 4to, Lond, 1619. p. 147. 
speaking of the Irish Lakes, says: “‘ These Lakes nature hath appointed 
in steed of rivers and stored with Fisb, especially Zrowt and Pike, of 
such strange proportion, that if I should tell you of a Trowt taken up 

at 
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I should, by promise, speak next of the Salmon ; but 
I will, by your favour, say a little of the Umber or Gray- 
ling; which is so like a Trout for his shape and feeding, 
that I desire I may exercise your patience with a short 
discourse of him; and then, the next shall be of the 
Salmon, 


at Tyrone forty-six inches long, and presented to the Lord Montjoy, 
then Deputie, you would demand whether I was oculatus testis, and I 
answer I cat my part of it, and as I take it both my Lord Danvers 
and Sir William Godolphin were at the table, and worthy Sir Josias 
Bodley hath the portraieture depicted in plano,”) 
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CHAP. VI. 


Observations of the UMBEeR or GRAYLING, and 
Directions how to fish for him. 


Piscator. Tux Umber and Grayling are thought by 
some to differ as the Herring and Pilchard do. But though 
they may do so in other nations, I think those in England 
differ nothing but in their names. Aldrovandus says, they 
be of a Trout kind; and Gesner says, that in his country, 
which is Switzerland, he is accounted the choicest of all 
fish. And in Italy, he is, in the month of May, so highly 
valued, that he is sold at a much higher rate than any other 
fish. The French, which call the Chub Un Villain, call the 
Umber of the lake Leman, Un Umble Chevalier ; and they 
value the Umber or Grayling so highly, that they say he 
feeds on gold; and say, that many have been caught out 
of their famous river of Loire, out of whose bellies grains 
of gold have been often taken. And some think that he 
feeds on water-thyme, and smells of it at his first taking 
out of the water; and they may think so with as good 
reason as we do that our Smelts smell like violets at their 
first being caught, which I think is a truth. Aldrovandus 
says, the Salmon, the Grayling, and Trout, and all fish 
that live in clear and sharp streams, are made by their 
mother Nature of such exact shape and pleasant colours 
purposely to invite us to a joy and contentedness in feasting 
with her. Whether this is a truth or not, it is not my 
purpose to dispute: but ’tis certain, all that write of the 
Umber declare him to be very medicinable. And Gesner 
says, that the fat of an Umber or Grayling, being set, with 
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a little honey, a day or two in the sun, in a little glass, is 
very excellent against redness, or swarthiness, or any thing 
that breeds in the eyes. Salvian! takes him to be called 
Umber from his swift swimming, or gliding out of sight 
more like a shadow or a ghost than a fish. Much more 
might be said both of his smell and taste: but I shall only 
tell you, that St. Ambrose, the glorious bishop of Milan, 
who lived when the church kept fasting-days, calls him the 
flower-fish, or flower of fishes; and that he was so far in 
love with him, that he would not let him pass without the 
honour of a long discourse; but I must; and pass on to 
tell you how to take this dainty fish. 


First note, that he grows not to the bigness of a Trout ; 
for the biggest of them do not usually exceed eighteen 
inches. He lives in such rivers as the Trout does; and is 


(1) Aippolito Salviani, av Italian physician of the sixteenth century : 
he wrote a treatise De Piscibus, cum corum figuris, and died at 
Rome, 1573, aged 59. 
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usually taken with the same baits as the Trout is, and 
after the same manner; for he will bite both at the min- 
now, or worm, or fly, (though he bites not often at the 
minnow,) and is very gamesome at the fly; and much 
simpler, and therefore bolder than a Trout; for he will 
rise twenty times at a fly, if you miss him, and yet rise 
again. He has been taken with a fly made of the red 
feathers of a parakita, a strange outlandish bird; and he 
will rise at a fly not unlike a gnat, or a small moth, or, 
indeed, at most flies that are not too big. He is a fish 
that lurks close all Winter, but is very pleasant and jolly 
after mid-April, and in May, and in the hot months. 
He is of a very fine shape, his flesh is white, his teeth, 
those little ones that he has, are in his throat, yet he has 
so tender a mouth, that he is oftner lost after an angler 
has hooked him than any other fish. Though there be 
many of these fishes in the delicate river Dove, and in Trent, 
and some other smaller rivers,’ as that which runs by 
Salisbury, yet he is not so general a fish as the Trout, 
nor to me so good to eat or to angle for’. And so I shall 


(1) The haunts of the Grayling are so nearly the same with those 
of the Trout, that, in fishing for either, you may, in many rivers, 
catch both. 

They spawn about the beginning of April, when they lie, mostly, in 
sharp streams. 

Baits for the Grayling are chiefly the same as those for the Trout, 
except the minnow, which he will not take so freely. He will also 
take gentles very eagerly. When you fish for him with a fly, you can 
hardly use one too small. 

The Grayling is much more apt to rise than descend ; therefore, 
when you angle for him alone, and not for the Trout, rather use a 
float, with the bait from six to nine inches from the bottom, than the 
running-line. 

The Grayling is found in great plenty in many rivers in the north, 
particularly the Humber. And in the #e, which runs through Here- 
fordshire and Monmouthshire into the Severn, I have taken, with an 
artificial fly, very large ones; as also great numbers of asmall, but 
excellent fish, of the Trout kind, called a Last-spring; of which 
somewhat will be said in a subsequent note. They are not easily to 

be 
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take my Ieave of him: and now come to some observations 
of the Sahnon, and how to catch him. 


be got at without « boat, or wading; for which reason, those of that 
country use a thing they call a thorrocle, or truckle: in some places 
it is called a coble, from the Latin corbula, a little basket: it is a 
basket shaped like the half of a walnut-shell, but shallower in pro- 
portion, and covered on the outside with a horse’s-hide; it has a bench 
in the middle, and will just hold one person, and is so light, that the 
countrymen will hang it on their heads like a hood, and so travel, 
with a small paddle which serves for a stick, till they come to a river ; 
and then they launch it, and step in, There is great difficulty in getting 
into one of these truckles, for the instant you touch it with your foot 
it flies from you: and when you are in, the least inclination of the 
body oversets it. It is very diverting to see how upright a man is 
forced to sit in these vessels, and to mark with what state and solem- 
nity he draws up the stone which serves for an anchor, when he would 
remove, and lets it down again: however, it is a sort of navigation 
that I would wish our piscatory disciple never to attempt, 
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CHAP. VII. 
Observations of the Sarmon ; with Directions how to 


JSish for him. 


Piscator.. THE Salmon is accounted the king of fresh- 
water fish ; and is ever bred in rivers relating to the sea, 
yet so high, or far from it, as admits of no tincture of 
salt, or brackishness. He is said to breed or cast his 
spawn, in most rivers, in the month of August': some say, 
that then they dig a hole or grave in a safe place in the 
gravel, and there place their eggs or spawn, after the 
melter has done his natural office, and then hide it most 
cunningly, and cover it over with gravel and stones ; and 
then leave it to their Creator's protection, who, by a gentle 
heat which he infuses into that cold element, makes it 
brood, and beget life in the spawn, and to SRE Samlets 
early in the spring next following. 

The Salmons having spent their appointed time, and 
done this natural duty in the fresh waters, they then haste 
to the sea before winter, both the melter and spawner : 
but if they be stopt by flood-gates or weirs, or lost in the 
fresh waters, then those so left behind by degrees grow 
sick and lean, and unseasonable, and hipper, that is to 
say, have boney gristles grow out of their lower chaps, 
not unlike a hawk’s beak, which hinders their feeding ; 
and, in time, such fish so left behind pine away and die. 
’Tis observed, that he may live thus one year from 
the sea; but he then grows insipid and tasteless, and 


(1) Their usual time of spawning is about the beginning of Sep~ 
tember, but it is said that those in the Severn spawn in May. - 
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loses both his blood. and strength, and) pines and. dies 
the second year, And ’tis noted, that those little Sal- 
mons:called Skeggers, which abound in many rivers re~ 
lating to the sea, are bred by such sick Salmons: that 
might not go to the sea, and that though they abound, 
yet they never thrive to any considerable bigness. 

But if the old Salmon gets to the sea, then that gristle 
which shews him to be kipper, wears away, or is cast 
off, as the eagle is said to cast his bill, and he reco- 
vers his strength, and comes next summer to the same 
river, if it be possible, to enjoy the former pleasures. that 
there possest him’; for, as one has wittily observed, he 
has, like some persons of honour and riches which have 
both their winter and summer-houses, the fresh rivers for 
summer, and the salt water for winter, to spend his life in ; 
which is not, as Sir Francis Bacon hath observed in his 
History of Life and Death, above ten years. And it is 
to be observed, that though the Salmon does grow big in 
the sea, yet he grows not fat but in fresh rivers ; and it 
is observed, that the farther they get from the sea, they be 
both the fatter and better, 

Next, I shall tell you, that though they make very 
hard shift to get out of the fresh rivers into the sea, yet 
they will make harder shift to get out of the salt into the 
fresh rivers, to spawn, or possess the pleasures that they 
have formerly found in them : to which end, they will force 


(2) The migration of the Salmon and diyers other sorts of fishes 
vis analogous to that of Birds: and Mr. Ray confirms Walton's asser- 
tion, by. saying, that “ Salmon will yearly ascend upa river four or five 
“hundred miles, only to cast their spawn, and secure it in banks of 
“sand till the young be hatched and excluded ; and then return, to.sea 
“again.” Wisdom of God manifested in the Works of the Creation, p. \30. 

It may not be improper here to take notice, that in this, and 
several other parts of the book, the facts related by the author do 
most remarkably coincide with later discoveries of the most diligent 
and sagacious naturalists, 
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themselves through flood-gates, or over weirs, or hedges, 
or stops in the water, even to a height beyond common 
belief. Gesner speaks of such places as are known to be 
above eight feet high above water. And our Camden 
mentions, in his Britannia, the like wonder to be in 
Pembrokeshire, where the river Tivy falls into the sea; 
and that the fall is so down-right, aud so high, that the 
people stand and wonder at the strength and sleight by 
which they see the Salmon use to get out of the sea into 
the said river; and the manner and height of the place is 
so notable, that it is known, far, by the name of the 
Salmon-leap. Concerning which, take this also out of 
Michael Drayton', my honest old friend; as he tells it 
you, in his Polyolbion® : 

As when the Salmon seeks a fresher stream to find ; 

(Which hither from the sea comes, yearly, by his kind,) 

As he towards season grows ; and stems the watry tract 

Where Tiy, falling down, makes an high cataract, 

Fore'd by the rising rocks that there her course oppose, 

As tho’ within her bounds they meant her to inclose ; 

Here, when the labouring fish does at the foot arrive, 

And finds that by his strength he does but vainly strive ; 

His tail takes in his mouth, and, bending like a bow 

That's to full compass drawn, aloft himself doth throw, 


(1) An excellent poet, born in Warwickshire, 1563. Among his 
works, which are very numerous, is the Molyolbion, a chorographical 
description of the rivers, mountains, forests, castles, §'c. in this island. 
Though this poem has great merit, it is rendered much more valuable 
hy the learned notes of Mr. Selden. The author died in 1631, and 
lies buried among the poets in Westminster abbey. 

(2) Dr. Warburton, in the Preface to his Shakspeare, speaking of 
this poem, says it was written by one Drayton; a mode of expression 
very common with great men, when they mean to consign the memory 
of others over to oblivion and contempt. Bishop Burnet, speaking of 
the negociations previous to the peace of Utrecht, says in like manner, 
that “* one Prior was employed to finish the treaty.” But both those 
gentlemen, in this their witty perversion of an innocent monosyllable, 
were but imitators of the Swedish ambassador, who complained to 
Whiitlocke, that a treaty had been sent to be translated by one Mr. 
Milton, a blind man, Whitlocke’s Mem. 633, 
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‘Then springing at his height, as doth a little wand 
That bended end to end, and started from man’s hand, 
Far off itself doth cast ; so does the Salmon vault : 
And if, at first, he fail, his second summersault 

He instabtly essays, and, from his nimble ring 

Still yerking, never leaves until himself he fling 
Above the opposing stream. 

This Michael Drayton tells you, of this leap or sum- 
mersault of the Salmon. 

And, next, I shall tell you, that it is observed by 
Gesner and others, that there is no better Salmon than 
in England; and that though some of our northern 
counties have as fat, and as large’, as the river Thames, 
yet none are of so excellent a taste. 

And as I have told you that Sir Francis Bacon ob- 
serves, the age of a Salmon exceeds not ten years ; so 
let_me next tell you, that his growth is very sudden, it 
is said, that after he is got into the sea, he becomes, from 
a Samlet not so big as a Gudgeon, to be a Salmon, in as 
short a time as a gosling becomes to bea goose Much 
of this has been observed, by tying a ribband, or some 
known tape or thread, in the tail of some young Salmons 
which have been taken in weirs as they have swimmed 
towards the salt water; and then by taking a part of 
them again, with the known mark, at the same place, at 
their return from the sea, which is usually about six 
months after; and the like experiment hath been tried 
upon young swallows, who have, after six months ab- 
sence, been observed to return to the same chimney, there 


(3) The following interesting article of intelligence appeared in 
one of the London Journals, 18 April 1789: “The largest salmon 
“ ever caught was yesterday brought to London. This extraordinary 
“ fish measured upwards of four feet, from the point of the nose to 
“the extremity of the tail; and three feet round the thickest part 
“ of the body: its weight was seventy pounds within a few ounces. 
“* A fishmonger in the Minories cut it up at one shilling per pound, 
“ and the whole was sold almost immediately.” 
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to make their nests and habitations for the summer fol- 
lowing: which has inclined many to think, that every 
Salmon usually returns to the same river in which it was 
bred, as young pigeons taken out of the same doye-cote 
have also been observed to do. 

And you are yet to observe further, that the He- 
salmon is usually bigger than the Spawner; and that he 
is more kipper, and less able to endure a winter in the 
fresh water than the She is: yet she is, at that time of looking 
less kipper and better, as watry, and as bad meat. 

And yet you are to observe, that as there is no general 
rule without an exception, so there are some few rivers 
in this nation that have Trouts and Salmons in season in 
winter, as ’tis certain there be in the river Wye in Mon- 
mouthshire, where they be in season, as Camden observes, 
from September till April. But, my scholar, the obser- 
vation of this and many other things I must in manners 
omit, because they will prove too large for our narrow 
compass of time, and, therefore, I shall next fall upon my 
directions how to fish for this 


And, for that: First you shall observe, that usually he 
stays not long in a place, as Trouts will, but, as I said, 
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covets still to go nearer the spring-head': and that he 
does not, as the Trout and many other fish, lie near the 
water-side or bank, or roots of trees, but swims in the 
deep and broad parts of the water, and usually in the 
middle, and near the ground, and that there you are to 
fish for him, and that it is to be caught, as the Trout is, 
with a worm, a minnow, (which some call a penk,) or with 
a fly. 

And you are to observe, that he is very seldom ob- 
served to bite at a minnow, yet sometimes he will, and 
not usually at a fly, but more usually at a worm, and 
then most usually at a lob or garden-worm, which should 
be well scoured, that is to say, kept seven or eight days in 
moss before you fish with them: and if you double your 
time of eight into sixteen, twenty, or more days, it is 
still the better; for the worms will still be clearer, 
tougher, and more lively, and continue so longer upon your 
hook. And they may be kept longer by keeping them 
cool, and in fresh moss; and some advise to put camphire 
into it”. 

Note also, that many use to fish for a salmon with a 
ring of wire on the top of their rod, through which the line 
May run to as great a length as is needful, when he is 


(1) The Salmon delights in large rapid rivers, especially such as have 
pebbly, gravelly, and sometimes weedy bottoms. 

(2) Baits for Salmon are: lob-worms, for the ground; smaller 
worms and bobs, cad-bait, and, indeed, most of the baits taken by the 
trout, at the top of the water. And as to flies, remember to make 
them of the most gaudy colours, and very large. There is a fly called 
the horse-leech fly, which he is very fond of : they are of various colours, 
have great heads, large bodies, very long tails, and two (and some have 
three) pairs of wings, placed behind each other: in imitating this fly, 
behind each pair of wings, whip the body about with gold or silver 
twist, or both ; and do the same by the head. Fish with it at /ength, as for 
Trout and Grayling. If you dib, do it with two or three butterflies of dif- 
ferent colours, or with some of the most glaring small flies yon can find. 
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hooked. And to that end, some use a wheel about the 
middle of their rod, or nearitheir hand, which is to be ob- 
served better by seeing one of them than by a large demon- 
stration of words. 

And now I shall tell you that which may be called a 
secret. I have Leen a-fishing with old Oliver Henly, now 
with God, a noted fisher both for Trout and Salmon; and 
have observed, that he would usually take three or four 
worms out of his bag, and put them into alittle box in his 
pocket, where he would usually let them continue half an 
hour or more, before he would bait his hook with them. 1 
have asked him his reason, and he has replied, “ He did but 
** pick the best. out to be in readiness against he baited his 
* hook the next time :’’ but he has been observed, both by 
others and myself, to catch more fish than I, or any other 
body that has ever gone a-fishing with him, could do, and 
especially Salmons. And I have been told lately, by one 
of his most intimate and secret friends, that the box in 
which he put those’ worms was anointed with a drop, or 
two or three, of the oil of ivy-berries, made by expression 
or infusion ; and told, that by the worms remaining in that 
box an hour, ora like time, they had incorporated a kind 
of smell that was irresistibly attractive, enough to force any 
fish within the smell of them to bite. This I heard not long 
since from a friend, but have not tried it; yet I grant it 
probable, and refer my reader to Sir Francis Bacon’s Natural 
History, where he proyes fishes may hear, and, doubtless, 
can more probably smell: and I am certain Gesner says, 
the Otter can smell in the water; and I know not but that 
fish may do so too. "Tis left for a lover of angling, or any 
that desires to improve that art, to try this conclusion. 

I shall also impart two other experiments, (but not tried 
by myself,) which I will deliver in the same words that they 
were given me’ by an excellent angler and a very friend, in 
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writing: he told me the latter was too good to be told, but 
in a learned language, lest it should be made common. 

“Take the stinking oil drawn out of polypody of the 
“oak by a retort, mixed with turpentine and hive-honey, 
‘and anoint your bait therewith, and it will doubtless draw 
“ the fish to it.”” 

The other is this: “ Vulnera hederee grandissine 
“ inflicta sudant balsamum oleo gelato, albicantique per- 
“ simile, odoris verd long? suavissimi.” 

‘© Tis supremely sweet to any fish, and yet assa_feetida 
may do the like'.’” 

But in these I have no great faith; yet grant it pro- 
bable; and have had from some chymical men, (namely, 
from Sir George Hastings and others,) an affirmation of 
them to be very advantageous. But no more of these; 
especially not in this place’. 

I might here, before I take my leave of the Salmon, tell 

2 


(1) There is extant, though I have never been able to get a sight 
of it, a book intitled, the Secrets of Angling, by J. D.; at the end of 
which is the following mystical recipe of ‘‘R.R.” who possibly may 
be the “‘R. Roe” mentioned in the Preface. [to Wattona 


To bliss thy bait, and make the fish to bite, 
Lo! here’s a means, if thou canst hit it right: 
‘Take gum of life, well beat and laid to soak 

* Jey, In oil well drawn from that * which kills the oak. 
Fish where thou wilt, thou shalt have sport thy fill ; 
When others fail, thou shalt be sure to kill, 


The ingenious author of the Angler's sure Guide, published in Byo, 
1706; in the Preface, and elsewhere, ascribes this book to “‘ that 
“great practitioner, master, and patron of angling, Dr. Donne.” But I 
doubt as much, whether he was an angler, as I do his being the author 
of the above book; neither of which circumstances would, I think, 
have been omitted by Walton, had the several facts been true. 

(2) The following extract of a letter which appeared in one of the 
London papers, 2Ist June, 1788, should operate as a general caution 
against using, in the composition of baits, any ingredient prejudicial 
to the human constitution. ‘* Newcastle, June 16. Last week, in 
“ Lancashire, two young men haying caught a large quantity of Trout 
“by mixing the water in a small brook with lime, ate heartily of the 

o “ Trout 
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you, that there is more than one sort of them, as namely, a 
Tecon, and another called in some places a Samlet, or by 
some a Skegger; (but these, and others which I forbear 
to name, may be fish of another kind, and differ as we 
know a Herring and a Pilchard do',) which, I think, are 
as different as the rivers in which they breed, and must, by 
me, be left to the disquisitions of men of more leisure, and 
of greater abilities than I profess myself to have. 

And lastly, I am to borrow so much of your promised 
patience as to tell you, that the trout, or Salmon, being 
in season, have, at their first taking out of the water, (which 
continues during life) their bodies adorned, the one with such 
red spots, and the other with such black or blackish spots, 
as give them such an addition of natural beauty as, I 
think, was never given to any woman by the artificial paint 
or patches in which they so much pride themselves in this 
age. And so I shall leave them both ; and proceed to some 
observations of the Pike. 2 


“Trout at dinner the next day: they were seized, at midnight, with 
“violent pains in the intestines; and though medical assistance was 
a immediately procured, they expired before noon, in the greatest 

(1) There is a fish, in many rivers, of the Salmon kind, which, 
though very small, is thought by some curious persons to be of the 
same species ; and this, I take it, is the fish known by the different 
names of Salmon-Pink, Shedders, Skeggers, Last-springs, and Gravel 
Last-Springs. But there is another small fish very much resembling 
these in shape and colour, called the Gravel Last-Spring, found only 
in the river Wye, and Severn; which is, undoubtedly, a distinct 
species: These spawn about the beginning of September: and in the 
Wye I have taken them with an ant-fly as fast as I could throw. Per- 
haps this is what Walton calls the Tecon. 
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CHAP. VIII. 


Observations of the Luce or Pike, with Directions how 
to fish for him. 


Piscator. Tu® mighty Luce or Pike is taken to be the 
tyrant, as the Salmon is the king, of the fresh waters. 
Tis not to be doubted, but that they are bred, some by gene- 
ration, and some not; as namely, of a weed called pickerel- 
weed, unless learned Gesner be much mistaken, for he 
says, this weed and other glutinous matter, with the help 
of the sun’s heat, in some particular months, and some 
ponds apted for it by nature, do become Pikes. But, 
doubtless, divers Pikes are bred after this manner, or are 
brought into some ponds some such other ways as is past 
man’s finding out, of which we have daily testimonies. 

Sir Francis Bacon, in his History of Life and Death, 
observes the Pike to be the longest lived of any fresh-water 
fish ; and yet he computes it to be not usually aboye forty 
years ; and others think it to be not aboye ten years: and 
yet Gesner mentions a Pike taken in Swedeland, in the 
year 1449, with a ring about his neck, declaring he was 
put into that pond by Frederick the Second, more than two 
hundred years before he was last taken, as by the inserip- 
tion in that ring, being Greek, was interpreted by the then 
Bishop of Worms*. But of this no more; but that it is 


(2) [Walton probably quoted from memory. The story is in his 
favourite writer, Hakewill, who in his ‘‘Apologie of the power and 
providence of God,” fol. Oxf:1635. P.I. p.145, says, 

“* T will close up this Chapter with a relation of Gesner’s, in his 
Epistle to the Emperor Ferdinand, prefixed before his hooke De 
Piscilus, touching the long life of a ee which was cast into a pond 

o2 or 
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observed, that the old or very great Pikes have in them 
more of state than goodness; the smaller or middle-sized 
Pikes being, by the most and choicest palates, observed to 
be the best meat: and, contrary, the Eel is observed to be 
the better for age and bigness. 

All Pikes that live long prove chargeable to their keepers, 
because their life is maintained by the death of so many 
other fish, even those of their own kind; which has made 
him by some writers to be called the tyrant of the rivers, 
or the fresh-water wolf, by reason of his bold, greedy, de- 
vouring disposition ; which is so keen, [that,] as Gesner relates, 
A man going to a pond, where it seems a Pike had devoured 
all the fish, to water his mule, had a Pike bit his mule by 
the lips; to which the Pike hung so fast, that the mule 
drew him out of the water; and by that accident, the owner 
of the mule angled out the Pike. And the same Gesner ob- 
serves, that a maid in Poland had a Pike bit her by the foot, 
as she was washing clothes in a pond. And I have heard 
the like of a woman in Killingworth pond, not far from 
Coventry. But I have been assured by my friend Mr. Sea- 
grave, of whom I spake to you formerly, that keeps tame 
Otters, that he hath known a Pike, in extreme hunger, fight 
with one of his Otters for a Carp that the Otter had caught, 
and was then bringing out of the water. I have told you 
who relate these things ; and tell you they are persons of 
credit; and shall conclude this observation, by telling you, 


or poole neare Hailebrune in Swevia, with this inscription ingraven 
upon a collar of brasse fastued about his necke. Ego sum ille piscis 
huic stagno omnium primus impositus per mundi rectoris Frederici Se- 
cundi manus, 5 Octobris, anno 1230, Iam that fish which was first of 
all cast into this poole by the hand of Fredericke the Second, governour 
of the world, the fift of October, in the yeare 1230. He was againe 
taken up in the yeare 1497, and by the inscription it appeared he had 
then lived there 267 yeares,""] 
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what a wise man has observed, “ It is a hard thing to per- 
“* suade the belly, because it has no ears!.”” 


(1) Bowlker, in his dre of Angling before cited, page 9, gives the 
following instance of the exceeding voracity of this fish: “ My father 
“ catched a Pike in Barn-Meer, (a large standing-water in Cheshire) 
“Was an ell long, aud weighed thirty-five pounds, which he brought 
“to the lord Cholmondeley : his lordship ordered it to be turned into 
““acanal in the garden, wherein were abundance of several sorts of 
“fish, About twelve months after, his lordship draw'd the canal, 
“and found that this overgrown Pike had devoured all the fish, except 
“one large Carp, that weighed between nine and ten pounds, and 
** that was bitten in several places. The Pike was then put into the 
“{ canal again, together with abundance of fish with him to feed upon, 
“all which he devoured in less than a year’s time ; and was observed 
“* by the gardener and workmen there, to take the ducks, and other 
““ water-fowl, under water. Whereupon they shot magpies and crows, 
“and threw them into the canal, which the Pike took before their 
“eyes: of this they acquainted their lord; who, thereupon, ordered 
“ the slaughterman to fling in calv bellies, chickens-guts, and such 
“like garbage to him, to prey upon: but being soon after neglected, 
“ he died, as supposed, for want of food.” 

The following relation was inserted as an article of news in one of 
the London Papers, 2d Jan, 1765. 


Extract of a Letter from Littleport, Dec. \7- 


“ Nbout ten days ago, a large Pike was caught in the river Ouse, 
<< which weighed upwards of 22 pounds, and was sold to a gentleman 
“in the neighbourhood for a guinea. As the cook-maid was gutting 
“the fish, she found, to her great astonishment, a watch with a black 
“ribbon and two steel seals annexed, in the body of the Pike; the 
“gentleman's butler, upon opening the wateh, found the maker's 
“name, Thomas Cranefield, Burnham, Norfolk. Upon astrict enquiry, 
“it appears, that the said watch was sold to a gentleman's servant, 
“who was unfortunately drowned about six weeks ago, in his way 
“to Cambridge, between this place and South-Ferry. The watch 
“is still in the possession of Mr. John Roberts, at the Cross-Keys in 
“ Littleport, fur the inspection of the public.” 

And this in the same spaper, the 25th of the same month and year. 

“ On Tuesday last, at Lillishall lime-works, near Newport, a pool 
“about nine yards deep, which bas not been fished for ages, was let 
“* off by means of a level brought up to drain the works, when an 
“ enormous Pike was found : he was drawn out by arope fastened round 
‘* his head and gills, amidst hundreds of spectators, in which service a 
“‘ great many men were employed: he weighed upwards of 170 pounds, 
“and is thought to be the largest everseen, Some time ago, the clerk 
“ of the parish was trolling in the above pool, when his bait was seized 
“by this furious creature, which by a sudden jerk pulled him in, and 

“doubtless 
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But if these relations be disbelieved, it is too evident to 
be doubted, that a Pike will devour a fish of his own kind 
that shall be bigger than his belly or throat will receive, and 
swallow a part of him, and let the other part remain in his 
mouth till the swallowed part be digested, and then swallow 
that other part that was in his mouth, and so put it over by 
degrees; which is not unlike the Ox’, and some other beasts 
taking their meat, not out of their mouth immediately into 
their belly, but first into some place betwixt, and then chew 
it, or digest it by degrees after, which is called chewing the 
cud. And, doubtless, Pikes will bite when they are not 
hungry; but, as some think, even for very anger, when 2 
tempting bait comes near to them. 


“ doubtless would have deyoured him also, had he not by wonderful 
“agility and dexterous swimming, escaped the dreadful jaws of this 
“Voracious animal.” 

In Dr. Plot's History of Staffordshire, 246, are sundry relations of 
Pike of great magnitude ; one in particular, caught in the Thame, an 
ell and two inches long. 

The following story, containing further evidence of the voracity of 
this fish, with the addition of a pleasant circumstance, I met with in 
Fuller's Worthies, Lincolnshire, page 144. 

“A cub Fox drinking out of the river Arnus in Italy, had bis 
“head seized on by a mighty Pike, so that neither could free them- 
* selves, but were ingrappled together. In"this contest, a young man 
“runs into the water, takes them out both alive, and carrieth them 
*‘to the Duke of Florence, whose palace was hard by. The porter 
“would not admit him, without promising of sharing his full balf in 
** what the duke should give him; to which he (hopeless otherwise 
“of entrance) condescended. The duke, highly affected with the 
“ rarity, was about givifig him a good reward, which the other re- 
“fused, desiring his highness would appoint one of his guard to give 
*“ him an hundred lashes, that so his porter thight have fifty, according 
* to his composition, And here my intelligeuce leaveth me, how much 
“© farther the jest was followed.” 

The same Author relates, from a book entitled Vox Piscis, printed in 
1626, that one Mr. Anderson, a townsman and merchant of Newcastle, 
talking with a friend on Newcastle bridge, and fingering bis ring, let 
it fall into the river; but it having been swallowed by a fish, and the 
fish afterwards taken, the ring was found and restored to him. /or- 
thies, Northumberland, 310. A like story is, by Herodotus, related 
of Polycrates king of Samos, 
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And it is observed, that the Pike will eat venomous 
things, as some kind of frogs are, and yet live without 
being harmed by them; for, as some say, he has in him a 
natural balsam, or antidote against all poison. And he has 
a strange heat, that though it appear to us to be cold, can 
yet digest or put oyer any fish-flesh, by degrees, without 
being sick. And others observe, that he never eats the 
venomous frog till he have first killed her, and then as 
ducks are observed to do to frogs in spawning time, at which 
time some frogs are observed to be venomous, so thoroughly 
washed her, by tumbling her up and down in the water, 
that he may devour her without danger. And Gesner 
affirms, that a Polonian gentleman did faithfully assure 
him, he had seen two young geese at one time in the 
belly of a Pike. And doubtless a Pike in his height of 
hunger will bite at and devour a dog that swims in a 
pond ; and there have been examples of it, or the like ; 
for as I told you, “ The belly has no ears when hunger 
comes upon it.” 

The Pike is also observed to be a solitary, melancholy, 
and a bold fish : melancholy, because he always swims or 
rests himself alone, and never swims in shoals or with 
company, as Roach and Dace, and most other fish do ; 
and bold, because he fears not a shadow, or to see or be 
seen of any body, as the Trout and Chub, and all other 
fish do. 

And it is observed by Gesner, that the jaw-bones, and 
hearts, and galls of Pikes, are very medicinable for several 
diseases, or to stop blood, to abate fevers, to cure agues, 
to oppose or expel the infection of the plague, and to be 
many ways medicinable and useful for the good of man- 
kind: but he observes, that the biting of a Pike is yeno- 
mous, and hard to be cured. 

And it is observed, that the Pike is a fish that breeds 
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but once a year; and that other fish, as namely Loaches, 
do breed oftener: as we are certain tame Pigeons do 
almost every month; and yet the Hawk, a bird of prey, 
as the Pike is a fish, breeds but once in twelye months. 
And you are to note, that his time of breeding, or spawn- 
ing, is usually about the end of February, or, somewhat 
later, in March, as the weather proves colder or warmer : 
and to note, that his manner of breeding is thus: a he and 
a she-Pike will usually go together out of a river into some 
ditch or creek ; and that there the spawner casts her eggs, 
and the melter hovers over her all that time that she is 
casting her spawn, but touches her not!. 

I might say more of this, but it might be thought cu- 
riosity or worse, and shall therefore forbear it; and take up 
so much of your attention as to tell you, that the best of 
Pikes are noted to be in rivers; next, those in great ponds 
or meres; and the worst, in small ponds, 

But before I proceed further, I am to tell you, that 
there is a great antipathy betwixt the Pike and some frogs ; 
and this may appear to the reader of Dubravius, a bishop in 
Bohemia’, who, in his book Of Fish and Fish-ponds, relates 
what he says he saw with his own eyes, and could not for- 
bear to tell the reader. Which was ; 


(1) Very late discoveries of naturalists contradict this hypothesis 
concerning the generation of fishes, and prove that they are produced 
by the conjunction of the male and female, as other animals are. See 
the Philosophical Transactions, Vol. XLVII. Part IL. for the year 1754, 
page 870. 

(2) Janus Dubravius Scala, bishop of Olmutz in Moravia, in the 
sixteenth century, was born at Pilsen in Bohemia. The functions of 
the Bishopric did not hinder him from being an Ambassador into Si- 
cily, then into Bohemia, and President of the chamber established to 
proceed against the rebels who had borne a part in the troubles of 
Smalcald. Besides the above book, (the Latin title whereof is, De 
Piscinis, & Piscium qui in cis atuntur naturis,) he» appears, by the 
Bodleian Catalogue, to have written, in Latin, a History of Bohemia; 
and an oration to Sigismund king of Poland, exhorting him to make 

war 
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“As he and the bishop Thurzo were walking by a large 
pond in Bohemia, they saw a frog, when the Pike lay 
yery sleepily and quiet by the shore side, leap upon his 
head; and the frog having expressed malice or anger by 
his swoln cheeks and staring eyes, did stretch out his legs 
and embraced the Pike’s head, and presently reached 
them to his eyes, tearing, with them and his teeth, those 
tender parts ; the Pike, moved with anguish, moves up 
and down the water, and rubs himself against weeds, and 
whatever he thought might quit him of his enemy; but 
all in vain, for the frog did continue to ride triumphantly, 
“and to bite and torment the Pike till his strength failed; 
and then the frog sunk with the Pike to the bottom of the 
water; then presently the frog appeared again at the top, 
and croaked, and seemed to rejoice like a conqueror, after 
which he presently retired to his secret hole. The bishop, 
“ that had beheld the battle, called his fisherman to fetch 
his nets, and by all means to get the Pike, that they might 
“ declare what had happened: and the Pike was drawn 
“* forth ; and both his eyes eaten out ; at which when they 
** began to wonder, the fisherman wished them to forbear, 
© and assured them he was certain that Pikes were often 
“so served’,’” 


a 


war on the Turks. He seems to have practised the ordering of fish- 
ponds and the breeding of fish, both for delight and profit. Hoffman, 
who in his Lexicon has given his name a place, says, he died with the 
reputation of a pious and learned prelate, in 1553; which last particu- 
lar may admit of question, for, if it be true, it makes all his writings 
posthumous Publications, the earliest whereof bears date anno 1559. 
His book On Fish and Fish-ponds, in which are many pleasant rela- 
tions, was, in 1599, translated into English, and published in 4to. by 
George Churchey, Fellow of Lion's Inn, with the title of 4 new 
Book of good Husbandry, very pleasant and of great profit, both for 
gentlemen and yeomen, containing the order and manner of making of 
Sish-ponis, &e. ¢ 
(3) (Mr, Pennant, in his Zoology, 4to. Lond. 1776, vol. iv. p. 10. 
has the following remark on this passage of the Complete Angler: A 
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I told this, which is to be read in the sixth chapter of 
the ' book of Dubravius, unto a friend, who replied, ‘ It 
© was as improbable as to have the mouse scratch out the 
 cat’s eyes.”” But he did not consider, that there be Fish- 
ing-frogs, which the Dalmatians call the Water-devil, of 
which I might tell you as wonderful a story: but I shall 
tell you that ’tis not to be doubted but that there be some 
frogs so fearful of the water-snake, that when they swim 
in a place in which they fear to meet with him, they then get 
a reed across into their mouths; which, if they two meet by 
accident, secures the frog from the strength and malice of the 
snake ; and note, that the frog usually swims the fastest of 
the two. 

And let me tell you, that as there be water and land- 
frogs, so there be land and water-snakes. Concerning which 
take this observation, that the land-snake breeds and hatches 
her eggs, which become young snakes, in some old dung- 
hill, or alike hot place: but the water-snake, which is not 
venomous, and as I have been assured by a great observer 
of such secrets, does not hatch, but breed her young alive, 
which she does not then forsake, but bides with them, and 
in case of danger will take them all into her mouth and 
swim away from any apprehended danger, and then let them 
out again when she thinks all danger to be past: these be 
accidents that we Anglers sometimes see, and often talk of. 


“As frogs adhere closely to the backs of their own species, so we 
know they will do the same by fish ; Walton mentions a strange story 
of their destroying pike; but that they will injure, if not entirely kill 
carp, is a fact indisputable from the following relation: A very few 
years ago, on fishing a pond belonging to Mr, Pit, of Encomb, Dorset- 
shire, great numbers of the carp were found each with a frog mounted 
on it, the hind legs clinging to the back, the fore legs fixed in the cor- 
ner of each eye of the fish, which were thin and greatly wasted, teazed 
by carrying so disagreeable a load. These frogs we imagine to have 
been wales disappointed of a mate.) 

' (1) Walton should have said of the Jirst book; for there it is to be 
found, 
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But whither am I going? I had almost lost myself, by 
remembering the discourse of Dubravius. I will therefore 
stop here; and tell you, according to my promise, how to 
catch this 


His feeding is usually of fish or frogs; and sometimes 
a weed of his own, called pickerel-weed, of which I told 
you some think Pikes are bred; for they have observed, 
that where none have been put into ponds, yet they have 
there found many ; and that there has been plenty of that 
weed in those ponds, and [they think] that that weed both 
breeds and feeds them: but whether those Pikes, so bred, 
will ever breed by generation as the others do, I shall leave 
to the disquisitions of men of more curiosity and leisure than 
I profess myself to have: and shall proceed to tell you, that 
you may fish for a Pike, either with a ledger or a walking- 
bait ; and you are to note, that I call that a Ledger-bait, 
which is fixed or made to rest in one certain place when you 
shall be absent from it; and I call that a Walking-Lait, which 
you take with you, and haye ever in motion. Concerning 
which two, I shall give you this direction; that your ledger- 
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bait is best to be a living bait, (though a dead one may 
catch,) whether it be a fish or a frog: and that you may 
make them live the longer, you may, or indeed you must, 
take this course : 

First, for your tive-part. Of fish, a roach or dace 
is, I think, best and most tempting; and a pearch is thelong- 
est lived on a hook, and having cut off his fin on his back, 
which may be done without hurting him, you must take your 
knife, which cannot be too sharp, and betwixt the head and 
the fin on the back, cut or make an incision, or such a scar, 
as you may put the arming-wire of your hook into it, with as 
little bruising or hurting the fish as art and diligence will en- 
able you to do; and so carrying your arming-wire along his 
back, unto or near the tail of your fish, betwixt the skin and 
the body of it, draw out that wire or arming of your hookat 
another sear near to his tail: then tie him about it with 
thread, but no harder than of necessity, to prevent hurting 
the fish; and the better to avoid hurting the fish, some have 
akind of probe to open the way for the more easy entrance 
and passage of your wire or arming: but as for these, time 
and a little experience will teach you better than I can by 
words. Therefore I will for the present say no more of 
this; but come next to give you some directions how to bait 
your hook with a frog. 

Ven. But, good master, did you not say even now, 
that some frogs were venomous; and is it not dangerous to 
touch them ? 

Pisc. Yes, but I will give you some rules or cautions 
concerning them. And first you are to note, that there are 
two kinds of frogs, that is to say, if I may so express my- 
self, a flesh and a fish-frog. By flesh-frogs, 1 mean frogs 
that breed and live on the land; and of these there be se- 
yeral sorts also, and of several colours, some being speckled, 
some greenish, some blackish, or brown: the green frog, 
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which is a small one, is, by Topsel, taken’ to be venomous 5 
and so is the paddock, or frog-paddock, which usually keeps 
or breeds on the land, and is very large and boney, and big, 
especially the she-frog of that kind: yet these will some- 
times come into the water, but it is not often: and the 
land-frogs are some of them observed by him, to breed by 
laying eggs; and others to breed of the slime and dust of 
the earth, and that in winter they turn to slime again, and 
that the next summer that very slime returns to be a 
living creature ; this is the opinion of Pliny. 
And * Cardanus' undertakes to give a reason ial Desks 
for the raining of frogs’: but if it were in 5b 
my power, it should rain none but water-frogs ; for those 
I think are not venomous, especially the right water-frog, 
which, about February or March, breeds in ditches, by 
slime, and blackish eggs in that slime: about which time 
of breeding, the he and she-frogs are observed to use divers 
summersaults, and to croak and make a noise, which the 
land-frog, or paddock-frog, never does. 

Now of these water-frogs, if you intend to fish with 
a frog for a Pike, you are to choose the yellowest that you 
can get, for that the Pike ever likes best. And thus use 
your frog, that he may continue long alive : 

Put your hook into his mouth, which you may easily 
do from the middle of April till August; and then the 


(1) Hieronymus Cardanus, an Italian physician, naturalist, and 
astrologer, well known by the many works he has published : he died at 
Rome, 1576. It is said that he had foretold the day of his death ; and 
that, when it approached, he suffered himself to die of hunger, to pre- 
serve his reputation, He had been in England, and wrote a character 
of our Edward VI. 

(2) There are many well-attested accounts of the raining of frogs : 
but Mr, Ray rejects them as utterly false and ridiculous ; and demon- 
strates the impossibility of their production in apy such manner. J¥is- 
dom of God in the Creation, 310. See also Detham's Phys. Theol, 244. 
and Pennant’s Zoology, 4to. Lond. 1776. vol. iv. p. 10. 
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frog’s mouth grows up, and he continues so for at least six 
months without eating, but is sustained, none but He whose 
name is Wonderful knows how: I say, put your hook, I 
mean the arming-wire, through his mouth, and out at his 
gills ; and then with a fine needle and silk sof the upper 
part of his leg, with only one stitch, to the arming-wire of 
your hook ; or tie the frog’s leg, above the upper joint, to 
the armed-wire ; and, in so doing, use him as though you 
loved him, that is, harm him as little as you may possibly, 
that he may live the longer, 

And now, having given you this direction for the baiting 
your ledger-hook with a live fish or frog, my next must be 
to tell you, how your hook thus baited must or may be 
used; and it is thus: having fastened your hook to a 
line, which if it be not fourteen yards long should not be 
less than twelve, you are to fasten that line to any bough 
near to a hole where a Pike is, or is likely to lie, or to have 
a haunt; and then wind your line on any forked stick, 
all your line, except half a yard of it or rather more ; and 
split that forked stick, with such a nick or notch at one 
end of it as may keep the line from any more of it ravel- 
ling from about the stick than so much of it as you intend. 
And choose your forked stick to be of that bigness as may 
keep the fish or frog from pulling the forked stick under 
the water till the Pike bites; and then the Pike having 
pulled the line forth-of the cleft or nick of that stick in 
which it was gently fastened, he will have line enough to 
go to his hold and pouch the bait. And if you would have 
this ledger-bait to keep at a fixt place undisturbed by 
wind or other accidents which may drive it to the shore- 
side, (for you are to note, that it is likeliest to catch a 
Pike in the midst of the water,) then hang a small plum- 
met of lead, a stone, or piece of tile, or a turf, in a string, 
and cast it into the water with the forked stick to hang 
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upon the ground, to be a kind of anchor to keep the forked 
stick from moving out of your intended place till the Pike 
come: this I take to be a very good way to use so many 
ledger-baits as you intend to make trial of. 

Or if you bait your hooks thus with live fish or frogs, 
and in a windy day, fasten them thus to a bough or 
bundle of straw, and by the help of that wind can get them 
to move cross a pond or mere, you are like to stand still 
on the shore and see sport presently, if there be any store 
of Pikes. Or these live baits may make sport, being tied 
about the body or wings of a goose or duck, and she chased 
overa pond', And the like may be done with turning 
three or four live baits, thus fastened to bladders, or 
boughs, or bottles of hay or flags, to swim down a river, 
whilst you walk quietly alone on the shore, and are still 
in expectation of sport. The rest must be taught you by 
practice ; for time will not allow me to say more of this 
kind of fishing with live baits. 

And for your DEAD Barr for a Pike: for that you 
may be taught by one day’s going a fishing with me, or 
any other body that fishes for him ; for the baiting your 
hook with a dead gudgeon or a roach, and moving it up 
and down the water, is too easy a thing to take up any 


(1) A rod twelve fect long, and a ring of wire, 
A winder and barrel, will help thy desire 
An killing a Pike; but the forked stick, 
With a slit and a bladder; and that other fine trick, 
Which our artists call snap, with a goose or a duck; 
Will Kill two for one, if you have any luck : 
The gentry of Shropshire do merrily smile, 
To see a goose and a belt the fish to beguile. 
When a Pike suns himself, and a frogeing doth go, 
The two-inched hook is better, I know, 
Than the ord’nary snaring. But still I must ery, 
““ When the Pike is at home, mind the cookery.”” 
Barker's Art of Angling. 
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time to direct you to do it. And yet, because I cut you 
short in that, I will commute for it by telling you that 
that was told me for a secret; it is this: 

Dissolve gum of ivy in oil of spike, and therewith 
anoint your dead bait for a Pike; and then cast it into a 
likely place; and when it has lain a short time at the 
bottom, draw it towards the top of the water, and so up 
the stream ; and it is more than likely that you have a Pike 
follow with more than common eagerness. 

And some affirm, that any bait anointed with the 
marrow of the thigh-bone of an hern is a great temptation 
to any fish. 

These have not been tried by me, but told me by a 
friend of note; that pretended to do me a courtesy'. But 


(1) The Pike loves a still, shady, unfrequented water, and usually 
lies amongst, or near weeds; such as flags, bulrushes, candocks, 
reeds, or in the green fog that sometimes covers standing waters, 
though he will sometimes shoot out into the clear stream. He is 
sometimes caught at the top, and in the middle ; and often, especially 
in cold weather, at the bottom, 

Their time of spawning is about the end of February or the begin- 
ning of March ; and chief season, from the end of May to the beginning 
of February. ‘ 

Pikes are called Jacks, till they become twenty-four inches long. 

The baits for Pike, besides those mentioned by Walton, are a 
small trout; the loach and millers-thumb; the head end of an eel, 
with the skin taken off below the fins; a small jack; a lob-worm ; 
and in winter, the fat of bacon. And notwithstanding what Walton 
and others say against baiting with a pearch, it is confidently asserted, 
that Pikes have been taken with a small pearch, when neither a roach 
nor bleak would tempt them. See the Angler's sure Guide, 158. 

Observe that all your baits for Pike must be as fresh as possible. 
Living baits you may take with you in a tin kettle, changing the 
water often: and dead ones should be carried in fresh bran, which 
will dry up that moisture that otherwise would infect and rot them, 
Venables. . 

It is strange that Walton has said so little of Trouinc ; amethod 
of fishing for Pike which has been thought worthy of a distinct 
treatise ; for which method, and for the snap, take these directions ; 
and first for trolling : 

And note, that in trolling, the head of the bait-fish must be at the 
bent of the hook; whereas in fishing at the snap, the hook must 

come 
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if this direction to catch a Pike thus do you no good, yet 
Tam certain this direction how to roast him when he is 


come out at or near his tail. But the essential difference between 
these two methods is, that in the former the Pike is always suffered 
to pouch or swallow the bait; but in the latter you are to strike as 
soon as he has taken it, 

‘The rod for trolling should be about three yards and a half long, 
with a ring at the top for the line to run through ; or you may fit a 
trolling-top to your fly-rod, which need only be stronger than the 
common fly-top. 

Let your line be of green or sky-coloured silk, thirty yards in 
length, which will make it necessary to use the winch, as is before 
directed, with a swivel at the end. 

The common trolling hook for a living bait consists of two large 
hooks, with one common shank, made of one piece of wire, of about 
three quarters of an inch long, placed back to hack, so that the points 
may not stand in the right line, but incline so much inwards as that 
they with the shank may form an angle litUle less than equilateral. 
At the top of the shank isa loop, left in the bending the wire to make 
the hook double, through which is put a strong twisted brass wire, 
of about six inches long ; and to this is looped another such link, but 
both so loose that the hook and the lower link may haye room to play. 
To the end of the'line fasten a steel swivel. 

‘To bait the hook, observe the directions given by Walton. 

But there is a sort of trolling-hook, different from that already 
described, and to which it is thought preferable, which will require 
another management: this is no more than two single hooks tied 
back to back with a strong piece of gimp between the shanks. In the 
whipping the hooks and the gimp together, make asmall loop; and take 
into it two links of chain of about an eighth of an inch diameter, 
and into the lower link, by means of a small staple of wire, fasten by 
the greater end a bit of lead of a conical figure, and somewhat sharp 
at the point. These hooks are to be had at the fishing-tackle shops 
ready fitted up: but see the form of them, Plate A. Fig. 5. 

‘This latter kind of hook is to be thus ordered, viz. put the lead 
into the mouth of the bait-fish, and sew it up; the fish will live some 
time; and though the weight of the lead will keep his head down, he 
will swim with near the same ease as if at liberty. 

But if you troll with a dead bait, as some do, for a reason which 
the angler will be glad to know, viz. that a living bait makes too great 
a slaughter among the fish, do it with a hook, of which the following 
paragraph contains a description. 

Let the shank be about six inches long, and leaded from the 
middle as low as the bent of the hook, to which a piece of very strong 
gimp must be fastened by a staple, and two links of chain; the shank 
must be barbed like a dart, and the lead a quarter of an inch square : 
the barb of the shank must stand like the fluke of an anchor, which 


is 
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caught is choicely good; for 1 have tried it, and it is 
somewhat the better for not being common, But with my 


is placed in « contrary direction to that of the stock. See Plate A. 
Fig. 6. Let the gimp be about a foot long ; and to the end thereof 
fix a swivel. To bait it, thrust the barb of the shank into the mouth 
of the bait-fish, and bring it out at his side near the tail: when the 
barb is thus brought through, it cannot return, and the fish will lie 
perfectly straight, a circumstance that renders the trouble of tying the 
tail unnecessary. 

There is yet another sort of trolling-hook, which is, indeed, no 
other than what most writers on this subject have mentioned ; 
whereas the others, here described, are late improvements : and this is 
a hook, either single or double, with a long shank, leaded about three 
inches up the wire with a piece of lead about a quarter of an inch 
square at the greater or lower end: fix to the shank an armed-wire 
about eight inches long. To bait this hook, thrust your wire into the 
mouth of the fish, quite through his belly, and out at his tail ; 
placing the wire so that the point of the hook may be even with 
the belly of the bait-fish ; and then tie the tail of the fish with strong 
thread to the wire: some fasten it with a needle and thread, which is 
a neat way. 

Both with the Troll and at the Snap, cut away one of the fins of 
the bait-fish close at the gills, and another behind the yent on the 
contrary side ; which will make it play the better. 

‘The bait being thus fixed, is to be thrown in, and kept in constant 
motion in the water, sometimes suffered to sink, then gradually raised ; 
now drawn with the stream, and then against it ; so as to counterfeit 
the motion of a small fish in swimming. If a Pike is near, he mis- 
takes the bait for a living fish, seizes it with prodigious greediness, 
goes off with it to his hole, and in about ten minutes pouches it. 
When he has thus swallowed the bait, you will see the line move, 
which is the signal for striking him; do this with two lusty jerks, and 
then play him. 

The other way of taking Pike, viz. with the Snap, is as follows: 

Let the rod be twelve feet long, very strong and taper, with a 
strong loop at the top to fasten your line to. Your line must be about 
a foot shorter than the rod, and much stronger than the trolling-line. 

And here it is necessary to be remembered, that there are two ways 
of snapping for Pike, viz. with the Live and with the Dead-snap. 

For the Live-snap, there is no kind of hook so proper as thedouble 
spring hook ; the form whereof, in two views, is given in Plate A. 
Fig. 7. and 8, To bait it, nothing more is necessary than to hang the 
bait-fish fast by the back fin to the middle hook, where he will live a 
long time. See the paragraph above. 

Of hooks for the Dead-snap, there are many kinds. Fig. 9. of 
Plate A. isa representation of one, which after repeated trials has 
been found to excel all others hitherto known: the deseription and 
use of it is as follows, viz, Whip two hooks, of about tbree-eighths 

. of 
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direction you must take this caution, that your Pike must 
not be asmall one, that is, it must be more than half a 
yard, and should be bigger. 


of an inch in the bent, to a piece of gimp, in the manner directed for 
that trolling-hook, a view of which is given in Plate A. Fig.5. ‘Then 
take a piece of lead, of the same size and figure as directed for the 
trolling-hook above mentioned ; and drilla hole through it from end 
toend. To buit it, take a long needle, or wire; enter it in at the side, 
about half an inch above the tail, and with it pass the gimp be- 
tween the skin and the ribs of the fish, bringing it out at his mouth: 
then put the lead over the gimp, draw it down into the fish's throat, 
and press his mouth close, and then, having a swivel to your line, hang 
on the gimp. 

In throwing the bait, observe the rules given for trolling; but 
remember, that the more you keep it in motion the nearer it resembles 
a living fish. 

When you have a bite, strike immediately, the contrary way to 
that which the head of the Pike lies, or to which he goes with the 
bait: if you cannot find which way his head lies, strike upright with- 
two smart jerks, retiring backwards as fast as you can, till you have 
brought him toa landing-place, and then do as before is directed. 

There are various other methods, both of trolling and fishing at the 
snap, which, if the reader is desirous to know, he may find described 
in the Complete Troller, by Ro. Nobbes, 12mo. 1682, and the Angler's 
See Gude before mentioned, [and in Howitt’s Angler's Manual, 
1808. 

As the Pike spawns in March, and before that month Trivers are 
seldom in order for fishing, it will hardly be worth while to begin 
trolling till April: after that the weeds will be apt to be troublesome. 
But the prime month in the year for trolling is October; when the 
Pike are fattened by their summer's feed, the weeds are rotted, and 
by the falling of the waters the harbours of the fish are easily found. 

Choose to troll in clear, and not muddy water, and in windy 
weather, if the wind he not easterly. 

Some use in trolling and snapping two or more swivels to their 
line, by means whereof the twisting of the line is prevented, the bait 
plays more freely, and, though dead, is made to appear as if alive; 
which in riyers is doubtless an excellent way: but those who can like 
to fish in ponds or still waters, will find very little occasion for more 
than one, 

The Pike is also to be caught with a minnow: for which method 
take the following directions : 

Get a single hook, slender, and long in the shank : let it resemble 
the shape of a shepherd's crook ; put lead upon it, as thick near the 


bent as will go into a minnow’s mouth; place the point of the hook 
P directly 
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First, open your Pike at the gills, and if need be, cut 
also a little slit towards the belly. Out of these, take his 
guts; and keep his liver, which you are to shred very small, 
with thyme, sweet marjoram, and a little winter-savoury ; 
to these put some pickled oysters, and some anchovies, two 
or three; both these last whole, for the anchovies will melt, 
and the oysters should not; to these you must add also a 
pound of sweet butter, which you are to mix with the 
herbs that are shred, and let them all be well salted. 
If the Pike be more than a yard long, then you may put 
into these herbs more than a pound, or if he be less, then 
less butter will suffice : These, being thus mixt, with a blade 
or two of mace, must be put into the Pike’s belly; and 
then his belly so sewed up as to keep all the butter in his 
belly if it be possible; if not, then as much as you possibly 
can. But take not off the scales. Then you are to thrust 
the spit through his mouth, out at his tail. And then take 
four or five or six split sticks, or very thin laths, and a 
conyenient quantity of tape or filleting ; these laths are to 
be tied round about the Pike’s body from his head to his 
tail, and the tape tied somewhat thick, to prevent his 
breaking or falling off from the spit. Let him be roasted 
yery leisurely ; and often basted with claret wine, and an- 
chovies, and butter, mixt together; and also with what 
moisture falls from him into the pan. When you have 


directly up the face of the fish. Let the rod be as long as you can 
handsomely manage, with a line of the same length. Cast up and 
down, and manage it as when you troll with any other bait. If, when 
the Pike hath taken your bait, he run to the end of the line before he 
hath gorged it, do not strike, but hold still only, and he will return 
back and swallow it. But if you use that bait with a troll, I rather 
prefer it before any bait that I know, Venables. 

In landing a Pike, great caution is necessary ; for his bite is esteemed 
yenomous. The best and safest hol you can take of him, is by the 
head; in doing which, place your thumb and finger in his eyes. 
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roasted him sufficiently, you are to hold under him, when 
you unwind or cut the tape that ties him, such a dish as 
you purpose to eat him out of; and let him fall into it with 
the sauce that is roasted in his belly ; and by this means the 
Pike will be kept unbroken and complete. Then, to the 
sauce which was within, and also that sauce in the pan, you 
are to add a fit quantity of the best butter, and to squeeze 
the juice of three or four oranges. Lastly, you may either 
put it into the Pike, with the oysters, two cloves of garlick, 
and take it whole out, when the Pike is cut off the spit; or, 
to give the sauce a hogoo, tet the dish into which you let 
the Pike fall, be rubbed with it: The using or not using of 
this garlick is left to your discretion. M. B. 


This dish of meat is too good for any but anglers, or 
very honest men; and I trust you will prove both, and 
therefore I have trusted you with this secret. 

Let me next tell you, that Gesner tells us, there are no 
Pikes in Spain, and that the largest are in the lake Thrasy- 
mene in Italy; and the next, if not equal to them, are the 
Pikes of England; and that in England, Lincolnshire 
hoasteth to have the biggest’. Just so doth Sussex boast of 


(1) [It has been a common notion that the Pike was not extant in 
England till the reign of Henry the @th; but it occurs very fre- 
quently in the “ Forme of Cury,” compiled about 1390 by the Master- 
Cooks of King Richard II. The old name was Luce, or Lucy. An 
antient MS. formerly in the possession of John Yopham, Esq. written 
about 1250, mentions “Lupos aquaticos sive Luceos’ amongst the fish 
which the fishmongers were to have in their shops. Three of tham 
were the arms of the Lucy family, so early as the reign of Edward 
the First. 

Compare Pennant’s Zoology, vol. If. p. 280, 4to. Chaucer, v. 
Luce. Lel. Coll. vol. VI. p.1, 5, 6. 

‘That the Pike was here in Edward the Third’s time is evident from 
Chaucer's Prol. to the Canterbury Tales, edit. Tyrwh. p. 351, 352. 

“Full many a fair partrich hadde he in mewe, 
“And many a Breme and many a Luce in stewe."") 
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four sorts of fish, namely, an Arundel Mullet, 
Pred ediars a Chichester Lobster, a Shelsey Cockle, and 
ae an Amerly Trout. 

But I will take up no more of your time with this 
relation, but proceed to give you some Observations of the 
Carp, and how to angle for him; and to dress him. but 
not SI he is caught. 
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CHAP. IX. 


Observations of the Carp; with Directions how to 
Jish for him. 

Piscator. Tue Carp is the queen of rivers; a stately, 
a good, and a very subtil fish; that was not at first bred, 
nor hath been long in England, but is now naturalized. 
It is said, they were brought hither by one Mr. Mascal, 
a gentleman that then lived at Plumsted in Sussex, a 
county‘ that abounds more with this fish than any in 
this nation. 

You may remember that I told you Gesner says there are 
no Pikes in Spain ; and doubtless there was a time, about a 
hundred or a few more years ago, when there were no Carps 
in England, as may seem to be affirmed by Sir Richard 
Baker, in whose Chronicle you may find these verses : 


Hops and turkies, carps and beer, 
Came into England all in a year’. 


(1) For proof of this fact, we have the testimony of the Author of 
the Booke of Fishing with Hooke and Line, 4to. Lond. 1590, already 
mentioned in the Life of Walton; who, though the initials only of 
his name are given in the title, appears to have been Leonard Mascal, 
the translator of a book of Planting and Graffing, 4to. 1589,1599, and 
the Author of a book On Cattel, 4to. 1596. Fuller in his orthies, 
Sussex, 113, seems to have confounded these two persons: the latter 
of whom, in the tract first above mentioned, speaks of the former by 
report only: besides which, they lived at the distance of seventy years 
from each other, and the Author of the book Of Fishing is conjectured 
to be a Hampshire man. 

(2) See, in the Life of Walton hereto prefixed, a passage extracted 
from the book of Dame Juliana Barnes ; whereby it appears that in 
her time there were Carps, though but few, in England. It seems, 
therefore, that Mr. Mascal of Plumsted did not first bring hither 
Carps: but, as the curious in gardening do by exotic plants, he na- 
turalized this species of fish, and that about the wra mentioned in 
the above distich, “‘Hops and turkies,” &c. which elsewhere is 
read thus : 

Hops, reformation, turkies, carps, and beer, 
Came into England all in one year. 
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And doubtless, as of sea-fish the Herring dies soonest 
out of the water, and of fresh-water fish the Trout, so, 
except the Eel, the Carp endures most hardness, and lives 
longest out of his own proper element. And, therefore, the 
report of the Carp’s being brought out of a foreign country 
into this nation, is the more probable. 

Carps and Loaches are observed to breed several months 
in one year, which Pikes and most other fish do not. And 
this is partly proved by tame and wild rabbits; as also by 
some ducks, which will lay eggs nine of the twelve months ; 
and yet there be other ducks that lay not longer than about 
one month. And it is the rather to be believed, because 
you shall scarce or never take a male Carp without a melt, 
or a female without arog or spawn, and for the most part 
very much, and especially all the summer season. And it is 
observed, that they breed more naturally in ponds than in 
running waters, if they breed there at all; and that those 
that live in rivers are taken by men of the best palates to be 
much the better meat, 

And it is observed that in some ponds Carps will not 
breed, especially in cold ponds ; but where they will breed, 
they breed innumerably : Aristotle and Pliny say, six times 
a year, if there be no Pikes nor Pearch to devour their 
spawn, when it is cast upon grass or flags, or weeds, where 
it lies ten or twelve days before it be enlivened. ~ 

The Carp, if he have water-room and good feed, will 
grow to a very great bigness and length; I have heard, to 
much above a yard long’. It is said by Jovius?, who hath 
writ of fishes, that in the lake Lurian in Italy, Carps have 


(1) A lady now living, the widow of the late Mr. David Garrick 
of Drury-lane theatre, once told me, that in her native country, 
Germany, she had seen the head of a Carp served up at table, big 
cnough to fill a large dish. 

(2) Paulus Jovius, an Italian historian of yery doubtful authority : 
he lived in the 16th century; and wrote a small tract De Romanis 
Piscibus, He died at Florence, 1552. 
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thriyen to be more than fifty pounds weight: which is the 
more probable, for as the bear is conceived and born sud- 
denly, and being born is but short-lived; so, on the 
contrary, the elephant is said tobe two years in his dam’s 
belly, some think he is ten years in it, and being born, 
grows in bigness twenty years; and it is observed too, that 
he lives to the age of a hundred years. And ’tis also 
observed, that the crocodile is very long-liv’d; and more 
than that, that all that long life he thrives in bigness ; and 
so I think some Carps do, especially in some places, though 
I never saw one above twenty-three inches, which was a 
great and goodly fish; but have been assured there are of 
a far greater size, and in England too*. 

Now, as the increase of Carps is wonderful for their 
number, so there is not a reason found out, I think, by any, 
why they should breed in some ponds, and not in others, of 
the same nature for soil and all other circumstances. And 
as their breeding, so are their decays also very mysterious : 
I have both read it, and been told by a gentleman of tried 
honesty, that he has known sixty or more large Carps put 
into several ponds near to a house, where, by reason of the 
stakes in the ponds, and the owner’s constant being near to 
them, it was impossible they should be stole away from 
him; and that when he has, after three or four years, 
emptied the pond, and expected an increase from them by 
breeding young ones, (for that they might do so he had, as 
the rule is, put in three melters for one spawner,) he has, 
Isay, after three or four years, found neither a young nor 
old Carp remaining. And the like I have known of one that 
had almost watched the pond, and, at a like distance of 
time, at the fishing of a pond, found, of seventy or eighty 


(3) The author of the Angler's Sure Guide says, that he has taken 
Carp above twenty-six inches long, in rivers; and adds, that they are 
often seen in England above thirty inches long. The usual length is 
from about twelve to fifteen or sixteen inches. 
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large Carps, not above five or six: and that he had forborn 
longer to fish the said pond, but that he saw, in a hot day 
in summer, a large Carp swim near the top of the water 
with a frog upon his head; and that he, upon that oeca- 
sion, caused his pond to be let dry: and I say, of seventy 
or eighty Carps, only found five or six in the said,pond, and 
those very sick and lean, and with every one a frog sticking 
so fast on the head of the said Carps, that the frog would 
not be got off without extreme force or killing. And the 
gentleman that did affirm this to me, told me he saw it; and 
did declare his belief to be, and I also believe the same, that 
he thought the other Carps, that were so strangely lost, 
were so killed by the frogs, and then devoured. 

And a person of honour, now living in 
Worcestershire*, assured me he had seen 
anecklace, or collar of tadpoles, hang like a chain or neck- 
lace of beads about a Pike's neck, and to kill him; Whether 
it were for meat or malice, must be, to me, a question. 

But I am fallen into this discourse by accident; of which 
I might say more, but it has proved longer than I intended, 
and possibly may not to you be considerable: I shall 
therefore give you three or four more short observations of 
the Carp, and then fall upon some directions how you shall 
fish for him. 

The age of Carps is by Sir Francis Bacon, in his 
History of Life and Death, observed to be but ten 
years; yet others think they live longer, Gesner says, a 
Carp has been known tolive in the Palatine above a hun- 
dred years'. But most conclude, that, contrary to the 
Pike or Luce, all Carps are the better for age and bigness. 


* Mr. Pr. Ro, 


(1) Lately, viz. in one of the daily papers for the month of August 
1782, an article appeared, purporting, that in the bason at Emanuel 
College, Cambridge, a Carp was then living that bad been in the water 
thirty-six years; which, though it had lost one eye, knew, and would 
constantly approach, its feeder, 
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The tongues of Carps are noted to be choice and costly 
meat, especially to them that buy them: but Gesner says, 
Carps have no tongue like other fish, but a piece of flesh- 
like fish in their mouth like to a tongue, and should be 
called a palate; but it is certain it is choicely good, and 
that the Carp is to be reckoned amongst those leather- 
mouthed fish which, 1 told you, have their teeth in their 
throat; and for that reason he is very seldom lost by 
breaking his hold, if your hook be once stuck into his chaps. 

[told you that Sir Francis Bacon thinks that the Carp 
lives but ten years: but Janus Dubravius has writ a book 
Of fish and fish-ponds*, in which he says, that Carps begin 
to spawn at the age of three years, and continue to do so 
till thirty : he says also, that in the time of their breeding, 
which is in summer, when the sun hath warmed both the 
earth and water, and so apted them also for generation, that 
then three or four male Carps will follow a female; and 
that then, she putting on a seeming coyness, they force her 
through weeds and flags, where she lets fall her eggs or 
spawn, which sticks fast to the weeds; and then they let fall 
their melt upon it, and so it becomes in a short time to be 
a living fish: and, as I told you, it is thought that the 
Carp does this several months in the year. And most 
believe, that most fish breed after this manner, except the 
Eel. And it has been observed, that when the spawner has 
weakened herself by doing that natural office, that two or 
three melters have helped her from off the weeds, by bearing 
her up on both sides, and guarding her into the deep. And 
you may note, that though this may seem a curiosity not 
worth observing, yet others have judged it worth their time 
and costs to make glass hives, and order them in such a 
manner as to see how bees have bred and made their honey- 


(2) Vide, ante, p. 232, &e. 
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combs, and how they have obeyed their king, and governed 
their commonwealth. But it is thought that all Carps are 
not bred by generation; but that some breed other ways, as 
some Pikes do. 

The physicians make the galls and stones in the heads of 
Carps to be very medicinable. But it is not to be doubted 
but that in Italy they make great profit of the spawn of 
Carps, by selling it to the Jews, who make it into red 
caviare ; the Jews not being by their law admitted to eat of 
cayiare made of the Sturgeon, that being a fish that wants 
scales, and, (as may appear in Levit. xi.) by them reputed 
to be unclean. 

Much more might be said out of him, and out of 
Aristotle, which Dubravius often quotes in his Discourse of 

Jishes: but it might rather perplex than satisfy you; and 
therefore I shall rather choose to direct you how to catch ; 
than spend more time in discoursing either of the nature or 
the breeding of this 


or of any more circumstances concerning him, But yet 
I shall remember you of what I told you before, that he is 
a very subtil fish, and hard to be caught, 
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And my first direction is, that if you will fish for a Carp, 
you must put ona very large measure of patience, especially 
to fish for a river Carp: I have known a very good fisher 
angle diligently four or six hours in a day, for three or four 
days together, for a riyer carp, and not have a bite. And 
you are to note, that, in some ponds, it is as hard to catch 
a Carp as ina river; that is to say, where they have store 
of feed, and the water is of a clayish colour. But you 
are to remember that I have told you there is no rule 
without an exception; and therefore being possest with that 
hope and patience which I wish to all fishers, especially to 
the Carp-angler, I shall tell you with what bait to fish for 
him. But first you are to know, that it must be either 
early, or late; and let me tell you, that in hot weather, 
(for he will seldom bite in cold,) you cannot be too early, 
or too late at it. And some have been so curious as to say, 
the tenth of April is a fatal day for Carps. 

The Carp bites either at worms, or at paste: and of 
worms I think the bluish marsh or meadow-worm is best ; 
but possibly another worm, not too big, may do as well, 
and so maya green gentle: and as for pastes, there are 
almost as many sorts as there are medicines for the tooth- 
ache ; but doubtless sweet pastes are best ; I mean, pastes 
made with honey or with sugar: which, that you may 
the better beguile this crafty fish, should be thrown into 
the pond or place in which you fish for him, some hours, 
or longer, before you undertake your trial of skill with the 
angle-rod; and doubtless; if it be thrown into the water 
a day or two before, at several times, and in small pellets, 
you are the likelier, when you fish for the Carp, to obtain 
your desired sport. Or, in a large pond, to draw them to 
any certain place, that they may the better and with more 
hope be fished for, you are to throw into it, in some 
certain place, either grains, or blood mixt with cow-dung 
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or with bran; or any garbage, as chicken’s guts or the 
like ; and then, some of your small sweet pellets with 
which you purpose to angle ; and these small pellets being 
a few of them also thrown in as you are angling, will be 
the better. 

And your paste must be thus made: take the flesh of 
a rabbit, or cat, cut small; and bean-flour; and if that 
may not be easily got, get other flour; and then, mix these 
together, and put to them either sugar, or honey, which 
I think better ; and then beat these together in a mortar, 
or sometimes work them in your hands, your hands being 
very clean ; and then make it into a ball, or two, or three, 
as you like best, for your use: but you must work or 
pound it so long in the mortar, as to make it so tough as 
to hang upon your hook without washing from it, yet not 
too hard: or, that you may the better keep it on your 
hook, you may knead with your paste a little, and not 
much, white or yellowish wool. 

And if you would have this paste keep all the year, for 
any other fish, then mix with it virgin-wax and clarified 
honey, and work them together with your hands, before 
the fire ; then make these into balls, and they will keep all 
the year. 

And if you fish for a Carp with gentles, then put upon 
your hook a small piece of scarlet about this bigness iS 
it being soaked in or anointed with oil of petre, called by 
some, oil of the rock: and if your gentles be put, two or 
three days before, into a box or horn anointed with 
honey, and so put upon your hook as to preserve them to 
be living, you are as like to kill this crafty fish this way 
as any other: but still, as you are fishing, chew a little 
white or brown bread in your mouth, and cast it into the 
pond about the place where your float swims. Other baits 
there be; but these, with diligence and patient watchfulness, 


—— 
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will do better than any that I have ever practised or heard 
of. And yet I shall tell you, that the crumbs of white bread 
and honey made into a paste isa good bait for a Carp; 
and you know, it is more easily made’, And having said 
thus much of the Carp*, my next discourse shall be of the 
Bream, which shall not prove so tedious 3 and therefore 
I desire the continuance of your attention. 

But, first, I will tell you how to make this Carp, that 
is so curious to be caught, so curious a dish of meat as shall 
make him worth all your labour and patience. And 


though it is not without some trouble and charges, yet 
it will recompense both. 


(1) And see a bait that serves likewise for the Bream, in the next 
chapter. Editor. 

(2) The haunts of the river Carp are, in the winter months, the 
broadest and most quiet parts of the river; but in summer, they lie 
in deep holes, nooks, and reaches, near some scour, and under roots 
of trees, hollow banks, and, till they are near rotting, amongst or 
near great beds of weeds, flags, Sc. 

Pond Carp cannot, with propricty, be said to have any haunts = 
only it is to be noted, that they love a fat rich soil, and never thrive 
in a cold hungry water. 

They breed three or four times a year: but their first spawning- 
time is the beginning of May. 

Baits for the Carp are, all sorts of earth and dunghill-worms ; 
flag-worms ; grasshoppers, though not at top; ox-brains ; the pith of 
an ox’s back-bone ; green pease; and red or black cherries, with the 
stones taken out. 

Fish with strong tackle, very near the bottom, and with a fine 
grass or gut next the hook; and use a goose-quill float. Never 
attempt to angle for the Carp in a boat; for they will not come 
near it. 

It is said there are many Carp in the Thames, westward of 
London ; and that, about February, they retire to the creeks in that 
river; in some of which, many above two feet long have been taken 
with an angle. Angler's Sure Guide, p.179. 

Carp live the longest out of the water of any fish. It is a common 
practice in Holland to keep them alive for three weeks or a month, 
by hanging them in a cool place, with wet moss in a net, and feeding 
them with bread steeped in milk ; taking care to refresh the animal 
now and then by throwing fresh water over the net in which it is 
suspended, 
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Take a Carp (alive if possible); scour him, and rub him 
clean with water and salt, but scale him not: then open 
him ; and put him, with his blood and his liver, which you 
must save when you open him, into a small pot or kettle : 
then take sweet marjoram, thyme, and parsley, of each 
half a handful; a sprig of rosemary, and another of 
savoury ; bind them into two or three small bundles, and 
put them to your Carp, with four or five whole onions, 
twenty pickled oysters, and three anchovies. Then pour 
upon your Carp as much claret wine as will only cover 
him; and season your claret well with salt, cloves, and 
mace, and the rinds of oranges and lemons. That done, 
cover your pot and set it on a quick fire till it be suffi- 
ciently boiled. Then take out the Carp; and lay it, with 
the broth, into the dish ; and pour upon it a quarter of a 
pound of the best fresh butter, melted, and beaten with half 
a dozen spoonfuls of the broth, the yolks of two or three 
eggs, and some of the herbs shred : garnish your dish with 
Jemons, and so serve it up. And much good do you ! 


Dr. T. 
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CHAP. X. 


Observations on the Bream, and Directions to catch him, 


Piscator. Tur Bream, being at a full growth, is a 
large and stately fish. He will breed both in rivers and 
ponds*: but loves best, to live in ponds, and where, if he 
likes the water and air, he will grow not only to be very 
large, but as fat as a hog. He is by Gesner taken to be 
more pleasant, or sweet, than wholesome. This fish is 
long in growing; but breeds exceedingly in a water that 
pleases him; yea, in many ponds so fast, as to overstore 
them, and starve the other fish. 

He is very broad, with a forked tail, and his scales set 
in excellent order ; he hath large eyes, and a narrow suck- 
ing mouth ; he hath two sets of teeth, and a lozenge-like 
bone, a bone to help his grinding. The melter is observed 


to have two large melts; and the female, two large bags ; 


of eggs or spawn. 

Gesner reports, that in Poland a certain and a great 
number of large breams were put into a pond, which in 
the next following winter were frozen up into one entire 
ice, and not one drop of water remaining, nor one of these 
fish to be found, though they were diligently searched for; 
and yet the next spring, when the ice was thawed, and the 
weather warm, and fresh water got into the pond, he 
affirms they all appeared again. This Gesner affirms ; and 
I quote my author, because it seems almost as incredible 
as the resurrection to an atheist: but it may win something, 


(1) [The Bream is a native of many parts of Europe, inbabiting the 
larger kind of Lakes, still Rivers, &c. and is sometimes seen even in 
the Caspian Sea, See Shaw's Zool, vol. V. P.i, p. 196.) 
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in point of believing it, to him that considers the breeding 
or renovation of the silk-worm, and of many insects. And 
that is considerable, which Sir Francis Bacon observes in his 
History of Life and Death, fol. 20. that there be some herbs 
that die and spring every year, and some endure longer. 

But though some do not, yet the French esteem this 
fish highly; and to that end have this proverb, “ He that 
“hath Breams in his pond, is able to bid his friend 
“welcome.”” And it is noted, that the best part of a 
Bream is his belly and head‘. 

Some say, that Breams and Roaches will mix their 
eggs and melt together ; and so there is in many places a 
bastard breed of Breams, that never come to be either 
large or good, but very numerous, 

The baits good to catch this 


are many. First, paste made of brown bread and honey ; 
gentles ; or the brood of wasps that be young, and then 
not unlike gentles, and should be hardened in an oven, or 


(1) [The Bream seems formerly to have been a favourite fish in 
England. Sir William Dugdale has preserved a curious instance of 
the 
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dried on a tile before the fire to make them tough. Or, 
there is, at the root of docks or flags or rushes, in watery 
places, a worm not unlike a maggot, at which Tench 
(Bream] will bite freely. Or he will bite at a grasshopper 
with his legs nipt off, in June and July ; or at several 
flies, under water, which may be found on flags that grow 
near to the water-side. I doubt not but that there be 
many other baits that are good ; but I will turn them all 
into this most excellent one, EITHER FOR A CARP oR 
Bream, in any river or mere: it was given to me by a most 
honest and excellent angler; and hoping you will prove 
both, I will impart it to you. 

1, Let your bait be as big a red worm as you can find, 
without a knot: get a pint or quart of them in an evening, 
in garden-walks, or chalky commons, after a shower of 
rain; and put them with clean moss well washed and 
picked, and the water squeezed out of the moss as dry as 
you can, into an earthen pot or pipkin set dry; and change 
the moss fresh every three or four days, for three weeks 
or a month together; then your bait will be at the best, for 
it will be clear and lively. 

2. Having thus prepared your baits, get your tackling 
ready and fitted for this sport. Take three long angling- 
rods; and as many and more silk, or silk and hair, lines ; 
and as many large swan or goose-quill floats. Then take 

a piece of lead made after this manner, 
and fasten them to the low ends of your 
lines; then fasten your link-hook also to 
the lead ; and let there be about a foot or 
ten inches between the lead and the hook : but be sure the 


the great price, at least in the interior parts of the kingdom, which 
it bore as long ago as the 7th year of Henry V. when it was rated at 
20d. And he informs us, in the 32d Hen. VI. 1454, “ A Pye of four 
“of them, in the expences of two men employed for three days in 
“ taking them, in baking them, in flour, in spices, and conveying it 
“from Sutton in Warwickshire, to the Earl of Warwick, at Mydlam 
“in the North Country, cost xvj'. ij4.” Hist. Warw, p. 668.) 
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lead be heavy enough to sink the float or quill, a little 
under the water; and not the quill to bear up the lead, 
for the lead must lie on the ground. Note, that your link 
next the hook may be smaller than the rest of your line, 
if you dare adventure, for fear of taking the Pike or Pearch, 
who will assuredly visit your hooks, till they be taken out, 
as I will shew you afterwards, before either Carp or Bream 
will come near to bite. Note also, that when the worm is 
well baited, it will crawl up and down as far as the lead 
will give leave, which much enticeth the fish to bite without 
suspicion. 

3. Having thus prepared your baits, and fitted your 
tackling, repair to the river, where you have seen them swim 
in skulls or shoals, in the summer time, in a hot afternoon, 
about three or four of the clock; and watch their going 
forth of their deep holes, and returning, which you may 
well discern, for they return about four of the clock, most 
of them seeking food at the bottom, yet one or two will lie 
on the top of the water, rolling and tumbling themselves, 
whilst the rest are under him at the bottom; and so you 
shall perceive him to keep centinel: then mark where he 
plays most and stays longest, which commonly is in the 
broadest and deepest place of the river; and there, or near 
thereabouts, at a clear bottom and a convenient landing- 
place, take one of your angles ready fitted as aforesaid, and 
sound the bottom, which should be about eight or ten feet 
deep ; two yards from the bank is best. Then consider 
with yourself, whether that water will rise or fall by the 
next morning, by reason of any water-mills near; and, 
according to your discretion, take the depth of the place, 
where you mean after to cast your ground-bait, and to 
fish, to half an inch; that the lead lying om or near the 
ground-bait, the top of the float may only appear upright 
half an inch above the water. 

Thus you having found and fitted for the place and 
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depth thereof, then go home and prepare your ground- 
bait, which is, next to the fruit of your labours, to be re- 
garded, 


Tus Grounp-Barr. 


You shall take a peck, or a peck and a half, (according 
to the greatness of the stream and deepness of the water,) 
where you mean to angle, of sweet gross-ground barley- 
malt ; and boil it in a kettle (one or two warms is enough’:) 
then strain it through a bag into a tub (the liquor 
whereof hath often done my horse much good) ; and when 
the bag and malt is near cold, take it down to the water- 
side, about eight or nine of the clock in the evening, and 
not before : cast in two parts of your ground-bait, squeezed 
hard between both your hands; it will sink presently to 
the bottom; and be sure it may rest in the very place 
where you mean to angle: if the stream run hard, or move 
a little, cast your malt in handfuls a little higher, upwards 
the stream. You may, between your hands, close the malt 
so fast in handfuls, that the water will hardly part it with 
the fall. 

Your ground thus baited, and tackling fitted, leave 
your bag, with the rest of your tackling and ground-bait, 
near the sporting-place all night; and in the morning, 
about three or four of the clock, visit the water-side, (but 
not too near,) for they have a cunning watchman, and are 
watchful themselves too. 

Then, gently take one of your three rods, and bait your 
hook ; casting it over your ground-bait, and gently and 
secretly draw it to you till the lead rests about the middle 
of the ground-bait. 

Then take a second rod, and cast in about a yard above, 
and your third a yard below the first rod; and stay the 
rods in the ground: but go yourself so far from the water- 
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side, that you perceive nothing but the top of the floats, 
which you must watch most diligently. Then when you 
have a bite, you shall perceive the top of your float to sink 
suddenly into the water: yet, nevertheless, be not too hasty 
to run to your rods, until you see that the line goes clear 
away; then creep to the water-side, and give as much line 
as possibly you can; if it be a good Carp or Bream, they 
will go to the farther side of the river : then strike gently, 
and hold your rod at a bent, a little while; but if you both 
pull together, you are sure to lose your game, for either 
your line, or hook, or hold, will break : and after you have 
overcome them, they will make noble sport, and are very 
shy to be landed. The Carp is far stronger and more 
mettlesome than the Bream. 

Much more is to be observed in this kind of fish 
and fishing, but it is far fitter for experience and discourse 
than paper. Only, thus much is necessary for you to 
know, and to be mindful and careful of, that if the Pike 
or Pearch do breed in that river, they will be sure to 
bite first, and must first be taken. And for the most 
part they are very large ; and will repair to your ground- 
bait, not that they will eat of it, but will feed and sport 
themselves among the young fry that gather about and 
hover over the bait. 

The, way to discern the Pike and to take him, if you 
mistrust your Bream hook ; for I have taken a Pike a yard 
long several times at my Bream hooks, and sometimes he 
hath had the luck to share my line ; may be thus : 

Take a small Bleak, or Roach, or Gudgeon, and bait 
[with] it; and set it, alive, among your rods, two feet deep 
from the cork, with a little red worm on the point of the 
hook : then take a few crumbs of white bread, or some of 
the ground-bait, and sprinkle it gently amongst your rods, 
If Mr. Pike be there, then the little fish will skip out of 
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the water at his appearance, but the live-set bait is sure to 
be taken. 

Thus continue your sport from four in the morning till 
eight, and if it be a gloomy windy day, they will bite all 
day long: but this is too long to stand to your rods, at 
one place ; and it will spoil your evening sport that day, 
which is this. 

About four of the clock in the afternoon repair to your 
baited place ; and as soon as you come to the water-side, 
cast in one-half of the rest of your ground-bait, and stand 
off ; then whilst the fish are gathering together, (for there 
they will most certainly come for their supper,) you may 
take a pipe of tobaceo: and then, in with your three rods, 
asin the morning. You will find excellent sport that 
evening, till eight of the clock: then cast in the residue 
of your ground-bait, and next morning, by four of the 
clock, visit them again for four hours, which is the best 
sport of all; and after that, let them rest till you and 
your friends have a mind to more sport. 

From St. James’s-tide until Bartholomew-tide is the 
best ; when they have had all the summer’s food, they 
are the fattest. 

Observe, lastly, that after three or four days fishing 
together, your game will be very shy and wary, and you 
shall hardly get above a bite or two at a baiting: then 
your only way is to desist from your sport, about two or 
three days : and in the mean time, (on the place you late 
baited, and again intend to bait,) you shall take a turf of 
green but short grass, as big or bigger than a roursl 
trencher; to the top of this turf, on the green side, you 
shall, with a needle and green thread, fasten, one by one, as 
many little red worms as will near coyer all the turf: then 

' take a round board or trencher, make a hole in the 
middle thereof, and through the turf placed on the board 
Q 
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or trencher, with a string or cord as long as is fitting, tied 
to a pole, let it down to the bottom of the water, for the 
fish to feed upon without disturbance about two or three 
days ; and after that you have drawn it away, you may fall 
to, and enjoy your former recreation’. B. A. 


(1) The haunts of the Bream, a fish which the angler seldom 
meets with, are the deepest and broadest parts of gentle soft streams, 
with sandy Blayey bottoms; and the broadest and most quiet places 
of ponds, and where there are weeds, 

They spawn about the beginning of July ; a little before which 
time they are best in season, though some think them best in 
September, 

The baits forthe Bream are, red-worms, small lob or marsh- 
worms, gentles, and grasshoppers. 

In general, they are to be fished fur as Carp. 
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CHAP. XI. 


Olservations of the Tuncu, and Advice how to 
angle for him. 

Piscator. Tur Tench, the physician of fishes, is ob- 
served to love ponds better than rivers, and to love pits 
better than either: yet Camden observes, there is a river in 
Dorsetshire that abounds with Tenches, but doubtless they 
retire to the most deep and quiet places in it. 

This fish hath very large fins, very small and smooth 
seales, a red circle about his eyes, which are big and of a 
gold colour, and from either angle of his mouth there 
hangs down a little barb. In every Tench’s head there are 
two little stones which foreign physicians make great use 
of, but he is not commended for wholesome meat, though 
there be very much use made of them for outward ap- 
plications. Rondeletius says, that at his being at Rome, 
he saw a great cure done by applying a Tench to the feet of 
a verysick man. This, he says, was done after an unusual 
manner, by certain Jews. And it is observed that many of 
those people have many secrets yet unknown to Christians ; 
secrets that have never yet been written, but have been 
(since the days of their Solomon, who knew the nature of 
all things, even from the cedar to the shrub) delivered by 
tradition, from the father to the son, and so from genera- 
tion to generation, without writing; or, (unless it were 
casually,) without the least communicating them to any 
other nation or tribe ; for to do that they account a profa- 
nation. And, yet, it is thought that they, or some spirit 
worse than they, first told us, that lice, swallowed alive, 
were a certain cure for the yellow-jaundice. This, and 
many other medicines, were discovered by them, or by 
revelation; for, doubtless, we attained them not by study. 
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Well, this fish, besides his eating, is very useful, both 
dead and alive, for the good of mankind. But I will 
meddle no more with that, my honest, humble art teaches 
no such boldness: there are too many foolish meddlers in 
physick and divinity that think themselves fit to meddle 
with hidden secrets, and so bring destruction to their fol- 
lowers, But I’ll not meddle with ¢iem, any farther than to 
wish them wiser; and shall tell you next, (for I hope 
I may be so bold,) that the Tench is the physician of fishes, 
for the Pike especially, and that the Pike, being either sick 
or hurt, is cured by the touch of the Tench. And it is ob- 
served that the tyrant Pike will not be a wolf to his physician, 
but forbears to devour him though he be never so hungry. 

This fish, that carries a natural balsam in him to cure 
both himself and others, loves yet to feed in very foul water, 
and amongst weeds. And yet, I am sure, he eats plea- 
santly, and, doubtless, you will think so too, if you taste 
him. And I shall therefore proceed to give you some few, 
and but a few, directions how to catch this 


of which I have given you these observations. 
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He will bite at a paste, made of brown bread and honey, 
or at a marsh-worm, or a lob-worm; he inclines very 
much to any paste with which tar is mixt, and he will 
bite also at a smaller worm, with his head nipped off, and 
a cod-worm put on the hook before that worm. And I 
doubt not but that he will also, in the three hot months, 
(for in the nine colder he stirs not much) bite at a flag- 
worm, or at a green gentle; but can positively say no 
more of the Tench’, he being a fish I have not often angled 
for; but I wish my honest scholar may, and be ever 
fortunate when he fishes. 


(1) The haunts of the Tench are nearly the same with those of the 
Carp. They delight more in ponds than in siyers; and lie under 
weeds, near sluices, and at pond heads, 

They spawn about the beginning of July; and are best in season 
from the beginning of September to the end of May. They will bite 
all the hot months ; but are best taken in April and May. 

There are no better baits for this fish than a middle-sized lob-worm, 
or red-worm, well scoured ; a gentle; a young wasp-grub, boiled; or 
a green worm shook from the boughs of trees. 

Use a strong grass, or gut ; and a goose-quill float without a cork, 
except in rivers, where the cork is always to bé preferred. 

Fish very near the ground. And if you bait with gentles, throw in 
a few at the taking every fish, which will draw them to your hook, and 
keep them together. 

[The Tench"appears to be a native of most parts of the globe. Its 
general length is about twelve or fourteen inches, but, like most other 
fishes, it is occasionally found of far greater magnitude; and we are 
told that it has sometimes been found to measure two or three feet in 
length, and to weigh no less than eight, ten, or even twenty pounds. 
See Shaw's Gen, Zool. yol. V. P.i. p.214.] 
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CHAP. XII. 


Observations of the Pearcu, and Directions how to 


Jish for him. 


Piscator, Tuk Pearch is a very good, and a very bold- 
biting fish. He is one of the fishes of prey that, like the 
Pike and Trout, carries his teeth in his mouth, which is 
very large: and he dare venture to kill and devour several 
other kinds of fish. He has a hooked or hog back, which 
is armed with sharp and stiff bristles, and all his skin 
armed, or covered over with thick dry hard seales, and 
hath, which few other fish have, two fins on his back. He 
is so bold that he will invade one of his own kind, which 
the Pike will not do so willingly ; and you may, therefore, 
easily believe him to be a bold biter. 

The Pearch is of great esteem in Italy, saith Aldroyan- 
dus: and especially the least are there esteemed a dainty 
dish. And Gesner prefers the Pearch and Pike above the 
Trout, or any fresh-water fish: he says the Germans have 
this proverb, “‘ More wholesome than a Pearch of Rhine:” 
and he says the River-Pearch is so wholesome, that phy- 
sicians allow him to be eaten by wounded men, or by men 
in fevers, or by women in child-bed. 

He spawns but once a year; and is, by physicians, held 
very nutritive ; yet, by many, to be hard of digestion, They 
abound more in the river Po, and in England, (says Ron- 
deletius,) than other parts: and have in their brain a stone, 
which is, in foreign parts, sold by apothecaries, being there 
noted to be very medicinable against the stone in the reins. 
These be a part of the commendations which some philoso- 
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phical brains have bestowed upon the freshwater-Pearch : 
yet they commend the Sea-Pearch, which is known by 
having but one fin on his back, (of which they say we 
English see but a few) to be a much better fish. 

The Pearch grows slowly, yet will grow, as I have been 
credibly informed, to be almost two feet long; for an 
honest informer told me, such a one was not long since 
taken by Sir Abraham Williams, (a gentleman of worth, 
and a brother of the angle, that yet lives, and I wish 
he may): this was a deep-bodied fish, and doubtless durst 
have devoured a Pike of half his own length. For I have 
told you, he is a bold fish; such a one as but for extreme 
hunger the Pike will not devour. For to affright the Pike, 
amd save himself, the Pearch will set up his fins, much like 
as a turkey-cock will sometimes set up his tail. 

But, my scholar, the Pearch is not only valiant to defend 
himself, but he iis, as I said, a bold-biting fish: yet he 
will not bite at all seasons of the year; he is very abste- 
mious in winter, yet will bite then in the midst of the day, 
if it be warm: and note, that all fish bite best about the 
midst of a warm day in winter. And he hath been ob- 
served, by some, not usually to bite till the mulberry-tree 
buds ; that is to say, till extreme frosts be past the spring; 
for, when the mulberry-tree blossoms, many gardeners 
observe their forward fruit to be past the danger of frosts : 
and some have made the like observation of the Pearch’s 
biting. 

But bite the Pearch will, and that very boldly. And, as 
one has wittily observed, if there be twenty or forty in a 
hole, they may be, at one standing, all catched one after 
another ; they being, as he says, like the wicked of the 
world, not afraid, though their fellows and companions 
perish in their sight. And you may observe, that they are 
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not like the solitary Pike, but “love to accompany one 
another, and march together in troops, 
And the baits for this bold fish 


afenot many: I mean, he will bite as well at some, or at any 
of these three, as at any or all others whatsoever ; a worm, 
a minnow, or a little frog, (of which you may find many 
in hay-time.) And of worms; the dunghill worm called a 
brandling I take to be best, being well scoured in moss or 
fennel ; or he will bite at a worm that lies under cow-dung, 
with a bluish head. And if you rove for a Pearch with a 
minnow, then it is best to be alive; you sticking your hook 
through his back fin; or a minnow with the hook in his 
upper lip, and letting him swim up and down, about mid- 
water, ora little lower, and you still keeping him to about 
that depth by a cork, which ought not to be a very little 
one: and the like way you are to fish for the Pearch with 
asmall frog, your hook being fastened through the skin of 
his leg, towards the upper part of it: and, lastly, I will 
give you but this advice, that you give the Pearch time 
enough when he bites; for there was scarce ever any angler 
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that has given him too much'. And now I think best to 
rest myself; for I have almost spent my spirits with talking 
so long. 


Ven. Nay, good master, one fish more, for you see it 
rains still: and you know our angles are like money put to 
usury; they may thrive, though we sit still, and do nothing 
but talk and enjoy one another. Come, come, the other 
fish, good master. 


Pisc. But, scholar, have you nothing to mix with this 


eee 


(1) Although Pearch, like Trout, delight in clear swift rivers, with 
pebbly, gravelly bottoms, they are often found in sandy, clayey soils = 
they love a moverately deep water, and frequent boles by the sides of 
or near little streams, and the hollows under banks. 

The Pearch spawns about the beginuing of March: the best time 
of the year to angle for him is from the beginning of May till the end 
of June, yet you may continue to fish for him till the end of Septem- 
ber: he is best taken in cloudy windy weather, and, assome say, from 
Seven to ten in the forenoon, and from two to seven in the afternoon, 

Other baits for the Pearch are, loaches, miller’s-thumbs, stickle- 
backs; small lob, and marsh, and red-worms, well scoured ; horse- 
beans, boiled ; cad-bait, oak-worms, bobs, and gentles. 

Many of these fish are taken in the rivers about Oxford; and the 
author of the Angler’s Sure Guide says, he once saw the figure of a 
Pearch, drawn with a pencil on the door of a house near that city, 
which was twenty-nine inches long ; and was informed it was the true 
dimension of a living Pearch. nul. Sure Guide, p. 155. 

The largest Pearch are taken with a minnow, hooked with a good 
hold through the back-fin, or rather through the upper lip; for the 
Pearch, by reason of the figure of his mouth, cannot take the bait 
crosswise, as the Pike will, When you fish thus, use a large cork-float, 
and lead your line about nine inches from the bottom, otherwise the 
minnow will come to the top of the water; but in the ordinary way 
of fishing, let your bait hang within about six inches from the ground, 

(Pennant mentions a Pearch that was taken in the Serpentine River, 
Hyde Park, that weighed nine pounds. Brit, Zoology, vol. iii. p. 224, 
edit. 1776. 

The same author, ibid. p. 225, mentions a very singular varicty of the 
Pearch ; the back quite hunched, and the lower part of the back-bone, 
next the tail, strangely distorted ; found in a luke called Llyn Raithlyn, 
in Merionethshire, “‘ They are not peculiar to this water, for Lin- 
nmus (he adds) takes notice of a similar variety found at Fablun, io 
his own country. I have also heard that it is to be met with in the 
Thames, near Marlow.) 
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discourse, which now grows both tedious and tiresome ? 
Shall I have nothing from you, that seem to have both a 
good memory and a cheerful spirit ? 

Ven. Yes, master, I will speak. you a copy of verses 
that were made by Doctor Donne, and made to shew the 
world thathe could make soft and smooth verses, when he 
thought smoothness worth his labour: and I love them the 
better, because they allude to rivers, and fish and fishing. 
They be these : 


Come live with me, and be my love, 
And we will some new pleasures prove, 
Of golden sands, aud crystal brooks, 
With silken lines, and silver hooks. 


‘There will the river whisp’ring run, 
Warm'd by thy eyes more than the sun ; 
And there the enamel’d fish will stay, 
Begging themselves they may betray. 


When thou wilt swim in that live bath, 
Each fish, which every channel hath, 
Most amorously to thee will swim, 
Gladder to catch thee, than thou him. 


If thou, to be so seen, beest loath 

By sun or moon, thou dark’nest both ; 
And if mine eyes have leave to see, 
Ineed not their light, having thee. 


Let others freeze with angling reeds, 
And cut their legs with shells and weeds, 
Or treacherously poor fish beset 

With strangling snares or windowy net ; 


Let coarse bold hands, from slimy nest, 
The bedded fish in banks outwrest ; 
Let curious traitors sleave silk flies, 
To ‘witch poor wand'ring fishes eyes. 


For thee, thou need'st no such deceit, 
For thou thyself art thine own bait ; 
‘That fish that is not catcht thereby, 
Is wiser far, alas, than I, 


Epics Well remembered, honest scholar. 1 thank you 
for these choice verses ; which I have heard formerly, but 


: 
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had quite forgot, till they were recovered by your happy 
memory. Well, being I have now rested myself a little, 
I will make you some requital, by telling you some obser- 
vations of the Eel; for it rains still: and because, as you 
say, our angles are as money put to use, that thrives when 
we play, therefore we'll sit still, and enjoy ourselyes a 
little longer under this honeysuckle-hedge. 
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CHAP. XIII. 


Observations of the Exx, and other Fish that want Scales; 
and how to fish for them. 


Piscator. Ir is agreed by most men, that the Eel is a 
most dainty fish: the Romans have esteemed her the 
Helena of their feasts; and some, the queen of palate- 
pleasure. But most men differ about their breeding: some 
say they breed by generation, as other fish do; and others, 
that they breed, as some worms do, of mud; as rats and 
mice, and many other living creatures, are bred in Egypt, 
by the sun’s heat when it shines upon the overflowing of the 
river Nilus ; or out of the putrefaction of the earth, and 
divers other ways. Those that deny them to breed by gene- 
ration, as other fish do, ask, If any man eyer saw an Eel to 
have a spawn or melt? And they are answered, That they 
may be as certain of their breeding as if they had seen 
spawn ; for they say, that they are certain that Eels have 
all parts fit for generation, like other fish!, but so small as 
not to be easily discerned, by reason of their fatness; but 
that discerned they may be; and that the He and the She- 
Eel may be distinguished by their fins, And Rondeletius 
says, he has seen Eels cling together like dew-worms. 

And others say, that Eels, growing old, breed other Eels 
out of the corruption of their own age; which, Sir Francis 
Bacon says, exceeds not ten years. And others say, that 


(1) That fishes are furnished with parts fit for generation cannot be 
doubted, since it is a common practice to castrate them. See the 
method of doing it in Philos. Trans. Vol. XLVI. Part II, for the year 
1754, page 870. 
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_ 4s pearls are made of glutinous dew-drops, which are con- 
densed by the sun’s heat in those countries, so Eels are bred 
of a particular dew, falling in the months of May or June 
on the banks of some particular ponds or rivers, apted by 
nature for that end; which in a few days are, by the sun’s 
heat, turned into Eels : and some of the Ancients have called 
the Eels that are thus bred, the offspring of Jove. I have 
seen, in the beginning of July, ina river not far from Can- 
terbury, some parts of it covered over with young Eels, 
about the thickness of a straw; and these Eels did lie on 
the top of that water, as thick as motes are said to be in the 
sun: and I have heard the like of other rivers, as namely, 
in Severn, where they are called Yelvers; and in a pond, 
or mere, near unto Staffordshire, where, about a set time 
in summer, such small Eels abound so much, that many 
of the poorer sort of people that inhabit near to it, take 
such Eels out of this mere with sieves or sheets; and make 
a kind of Eel-cake of them, and eat it like as bread. And 
Gesner quotes venerable Bede*, to say, that in England 
there is an island called Ely, by reason of the innumerable 
number of Eels that breed in it. But that Eels may be 
bred as some worms, and some kind of bees and wasps 
are, either of dew, or out of the corruption of the earth, 
seems to be made probable by the barnacles and young 
goslings bred by the sun’s heat and the rotten planks 
of an old ship, and hatched of trees; both which 
are related for truths by Du Bartas and Lobel’, and 


(2) The most universal scholar of his time: he was born at Durham 
about 671, and bred under St. John of Beverley. It is said, that Pope 
Sergius the First invited him to Rome; though others say, he never 
stirred out of his cell. He was a man of great virtue, and remark- 
able fora most sweet and engaging disposition: he died in 734, and 
lies buried at Durham. His works make eight volumes in folio. See 
his Life in the Biogr. Britann. 

(3) Matthias de Lobel, or L’Obel, an eminent physician and bo- 
tanist of the sixteenth century, was a native of Lisle in Taste 

le 
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also by our learned Camden, and laborious Gerhard? in 
his Herbal. 

It it said by Rondeletius, that those Eels that are bred in 
rivers that relate to or be nearer to the sea, never return 
to the fresh waters, (as the Salmon does always desire to 
do), when they have once tasted the salt water; and I 
do the more easily believe this, because I am certain that 
powdered beef is a most excellent bait to catch an Eel. And 
though Sir Francis Bacon will allow the Eel’s life to be but 
ten years; yet he, in his History of Life and Death, 
mentions a Lamprey, belonging to the Roman emperor, to 
be made tame, and so kept for almost threescore years ; 
and that such useful and pleasant observations were made 
of this Lamprey, that Crassus the orator, who kept her, 
lamented her death. And we read in Doctor Hakewill, that 
Hortensius was seen to weep at the death of a Lamprey that 
he had kept long, and loved exceedingly*. 

It is granted by all, or most men, that Eels, for about 
six months, that is to say, the six cold months of the year, 


He was a disciple of Rondeletius ; and being inyited to London, 
by king James the First, published there his Historia Plantarum, 
and died in the year 1616, Vide Hoffmanni ‘ Lexicon Universate,’” 
art, “‘ Matthias Lobelius.”” This work is entitled Plantarum seu 
Stirpium Historia, and was first published at Antwerp in 1576, and 
republished at London in 1605. He was author likewise of two other 
works; the former of which has for its title Balsami, Opobalsami, 
Carpobalsami, & Xylolalsami, cum suo cortice, Explanatio. Lond, 1598 A 
and the latter, Stirpium Ilustrationes. Lond. 1655. 

(1) The person here mentioned is John Gerard, onc of the first of our 
English Botanists: he was by profession a Surgeon ; and published, in 
1597, an Herbal, in a large folio, dedicated to the lord-treasurer Bur- 
leigh ; and, two years after, a Catalogue of Plants, Herbs, &c. to the 
number of eleven hundred, raised and naturalized by himself in a large 
garden near his house in Holborn, The latter is dedicated to Sir 
Walter Raleigh. 

(2) The Author, page 210, has cited from Pliny an instance of the 
fondness of Antonia, a woman, for a tame Lamprey, which the ten- 
derness of her sex might perhaps excuse; but the sagacity and do- 
cility of these creatures seem less wonderful than the weakness of 
such men as Crassus and Hortensius, in becoming mourners for the 
death of an Eel. 

The 
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stir not up and down, neither in the rivers, nor in the pools 
in which they usually are, but get into the soft earth or 
mud; and there many of them together bed themselves, 
and live without feeding upon any thing, as I have told 
you some swallows have been observed to do in hollow 
trees, for those six cold months. And this the Eel and 
Swallow do, as not being able to endure winter weather : 
for Gesner quotes Albertus to say, that in the year 1125, 
(that year’s winter being more cold than usually,) Eels did, 
by nature’s instinct, get out of the water into a stack of 
hay in a meadow upon dry ground?; and there bedded 
themselves: but yet, at last, a frost killed them, And our 
Camden relates, that, in Lancashire, fishes were digged out 
of the earth with spades, where no water was near to the 
place‘. I shall say little more of the Eel, but that, as it 
is observed he is impatient of cold, so it hath been observed, 
that, in warm weather, an Eel has been known to live five 
days out of the water. 

And lastly, let me tell you, that some curious searchers 
into the natures of fish observe, that there be several sorts 
or kinds of Eels ; as the silver Eel, and green or greenish 
Eel, with which the river of Thames abounds, and those 
a eae eee, 

The former of these two persons was, for this his pusillanimity, 
reproached in the Senate of Rome by Domitius, in these words: 
“ Foolish Crassus! you wept for your Murena” (or Lamprey]. “That 
is more,’’ retorted Crassus, “than you did for your two wives.” Lord 
Bacon's Apophthegms. 

(3) Dr. Plot, in his History of Staffordshire, page 242, mentions 
certain waters, and a pool, that were stocked by Eels that had 
from waters they liked not trayelled in arido, or over dry land, to 
these other. 

(4) Camden's relation is to this effect ; viz, “‘ That, at a place called 
“* Sefton, in the above county, upon turning up the turf, men find a 
“black deadish water with small fishes therein.” Britannia, Lanca- 
shire. Fuller, who also reports this strange fact, humorously says, 
“That the men of this place go a-fishing with spades and mattocks ; 


“adding, that fishes are thus found in the country about Heraclea 
“and Tius, in Pontus.” Worthies, in Lancashire, 107. 
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are called Grigs; and a blackish Eel, whose head is more 
flat and bigger than ordinary Eels; and also an Eel whose 
fins are reddish, and but seldom taken in this nation, and 
yet taken sometimes. These several kind of Eels are, say 
some, diversely bred; as, namely, out of the corruption of 
the earth; and some by dew, and other ways, as I have 
said to you; and yet it is affirmed by some for a certain, 
that the silver Eel is bred by generation, but not by 
spawning as other fish do; but that her brood come alive 
from her, being then little live Eels no bigger nor longer 
than a pin; and I have had too many testimonies of this, 
to doubt the truth of it myself; and if I thought it needful 
I might prove it, but I think it is needless. 

And this Eel, of which I have said so much to you,’ may 
be caught with divers kinds of baits: as namely, with 
powdered beef; with a lob or garden worm; with a min- 
now; or gutof a hen, chicken, or the guts of any fish; or 
with almost any thing, for he is a greedy fish'. But the 
Eel may be caught, especially, with a little, a very little 
Lamprey, which some call a Pride, and may, in the hot 
months, be found many of them inthe river Thames, and 
in many mud-heaps in other rivers; yea, almost as usually 
as one finds worms in a dunghill. 

Next note, that the Eel seldom stirs in the day, but then 


(1) To this truth, I myself can bear witness. When 1 dwelt at 
Twickenham, a large canal adjoined to my house, which I stocked with 
fish. I had from time to time broods of ducks, which, with their 
young ones, took to the water. One dry summer, when the canal 
was very low, we missed many young ducks, but could not find out 
how they went. Resolving to make advantage of the lowness of the 
water to clean the canal, a work which had not been done for thirty 
years before, I drained and emptied it, and found in the muda great 
number of large Eels. Some of them I reserved for the use of my 
family; which being opened by the cook, surprised us all; for in the 
stomachs of several of them were found, undigested, the necks and 
heads of young ducks, which doubtless were those of the ducks we 
had missed. Hawkins. 
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hides himself; and therefore he is usually caught by night, 
with one of these baits of which I have spoken ; and may 
be then caught by laying hooks, which you are to fasten 
to the bank, or twigs of a tree; or by throwing a string 
cross the stream, with many hooks at it, and those baited 
with the aforesaid baits; anda clod, or plummet, or stone, 
thrown into the river with this line, that so you may in the 
morning find it near to some fixed place; and then take it 
up with a drag-hook, or otherwise. But these things are, 
indeed, too common to be spoken of ; and an hour’s fishing 
with any angler will teach you better, both for these and 
many other common things in the practical part of angling, 
than a week’s discourse. 1 shall therefore conclude this 
direction for taking the Eel, by telling you, that, in a warm 
day in summer, I have taken many a good Eel by Snigling, 
and have been much pleased with that sport. 

And because you, that are but a young angler, know not 
what Snigling is, I will now teach it to you. You remember 
I told you, that Eels do not usually stir in the day time; 
for then they hide themselves under some covert 3 or under 
boards or planks about flood-gates, or weirs, or mills; or 
in holes on the river banks: so that you, observing your 
time in a warm day, when the water is lowest, may take a 
strong small hook, tied to a strong line, or to a string about 
a yard long; and then into one of these holes, or between 
any boards about a mill, or under any great stone or 
plank, or any place where you think an Eel may hide or 
shelter herself, you may, with the help of a short stick, 
put in your bait, but leisurely, and as far as you may 
conveniently ; and it is scarce to be doubted, but if there 
be an Eel within the sight of it, the Eel will bite instantly, 
and as certainly gorge it; and you need not doubt to haye 
him if you pull him not out of the hole too quickly, but 
pull him out by degrees ; for he, lying folded double in his 
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hole, will, with the help of his tail, break all, unless you 
give him time to be wearied with pulling, and so get him 
out by degrees, not pulling too hard. 

And to commute for your patient hearing this long direc- 
tion, I shall next tell you, How to make this 


a most excellent dish of meat. 


First, wash him in water and salt ; then pull off his skin 
below his vent or navel, and not much further: having done 
that, take out his guts as clean as you can, but wash him 
not: then give him three or four scotches with a knife; and 
then put into his belly and those scotches, sweet herbs, 
an anchovy, and a little nutmeg grated or cut very small; 
and your herbs and anchovies must also be cut very small, 
and mixt with good butter and salt; having done this, then 
pull his skin over him, all but his head, which you are to 
cut off, to the end you may tie his skin about that part 
where his head grew, and it must be so tied as to keep 
all his moisture within his skin: and having done this, tie 
him with tape or packthread to a spit, and roast him 
leisurely; and baste him with water and salt till his skin 
breaks, and then with butter; and having roasted him 
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enough, let what was put into his belly, and what he drips, 
be his sauce. S.F. 


When I go to dress an Eel thus, I wish he were as long 
and as big as that which was caught in Peterborough river, 
in the year 1667; which was a yard and three quarters 
long. If you will not believe me, then go and see at one 
of the coffee-houses in King-street in Westminster. 

But now let me tell you, that though the Eel, thus drest, 
be not only excellent good, but more harmless than any 
other way, yet it is certain that physicians account the 
Eel dangerous meat ; I will advise you therefore, as Solo- 
mon says of honey, Prov. xxv, “Hast thou found it, eat 
“no more than is sufficient, lest thou surfeit, for it is not 
good to eat much honey.”” And let me add this, that 
the uncharitable Italian bids us “give Eels and no wine 
to our enemies,” 

And I will beg a little more of your attention, to tell 
you, that Aldrovandus, and divers physicians, commend 
the Eel very much for medicine, though not for meat. 
But let me tell you one observation, that the Eel is never 
out of season; as Trouts, and most other fish, are at set 
times ; at least, most Eels are not?. 


(1) The haunts of the Eel are, weeds, under roots, stumps of trees, 
holes, and clefts of the earth, both in the banks and at the bottom, 
and in the plain mud, where they lie with only their heads out, 
watching for prey. They are also found under great stones, old tim- 
ber, about flood-gates, weirs, bridges, and old mills. They delight 
in still waters, and in those that are foul and muddy; though the 
smaller Eels are to be met with in all sorts of rivers and soils. 

Although the manner in which Eels, and indeed all fish, are gene- 
rated, is sufficiently settled, as appears by the foregoing notes; there 
yet remains a question undecided by naturalists; and that is, Whether 
the Eel be an oviparous or a viviparous fish? Walton inclines to the 
latter opinion. The following relation from Bowlker may go near to 
determine the question ; 

. “ Being 
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I might here speak of many other fish, whose shape and 
nature are much like the Eel, and frequent both the sea 


“* Being acquainted with an elderly woman, who had been wife to a 
“ miller near fifty years, and much employed in dressing of Eels, 1 
“ asked her whether she had ever found any spawn or eggs in those 
“* Eels she opened ? She said, she had never observed any ; but that 
“© she had sometimes found living Eels in them, about the bigness of a 
“* small needle ; and particularly, that she once took out ten or twelve, 
“and put them upon the table, and found them to be alive; which 
“ was confirmed to me by the rest of the family. The time of the 
“Year when this happened was, as they informed me, about a fort- 
“night or three weeks after Michaelmas ; which makes me of opinion 
“* that they go down to the sea, or salt-water, to prepare themselves 
“* for the work of propagating and producing their young. To this 
“T must add another observation of the same nature, that was made 
“ by a gentleman of fortune not far from Ludlow, and in the com- 
“mission of the peace for the county of Salop; who going to visit a 
“ gentleman, his friend, was shewn a very fine large Eel that was 
“going to be ‘dressed, about whose sides and belly he observed a 
“ parcel of little creeping things, which at first made him suspect it 
“had been kept too long ; but, upon nearer inspection, they were 
“found to be perfect little Eels, or Elvers: upon this it was immedi- 
“ ately opened in the sight of several other gentlemen, and in the 
“ belly of it they found a lump about as big as a nutmeg, consisting 
“ of an infinite number of those little creatures, closely wrapped up 
“together, which, being put into a bason of water, soon separated, 
“and swam about the bason. This he has often told to several gen- 
““tlemen of credit in his neighbourhood, from some of whom I first 
“yeceived this account: but I have lately had the satisfaction of 
“having it from his own mouth ; and therefore I think this may serve 
“to put the matter out of all doubt, and may be sufficient to prove 
“that Eels are of the viviparous kind.” 

Taking it for granted then that Eels do not spawn, all we have to 
sayin this place is, that though, as our author tells us, they are 
never out of season, yet, as some say, they are best in Winter, and 
worst in May. And it isto be noted of Eels, that the longer they 
live the better they are. Angler's Sure Guide, p. 164. 

Of baits for the Eel, the best are, lob-worms, loach, minnows, 
small pope or pearch, with the fins cut off; pieces of any fish, espe- 
cially bleak, as being very lucid; with which I have taken very large 
ones. 

As the angling for Eels is no very pleasant amusement, and is 
always attended with great trouble and the risk of tackle; many, 
while they angle for other fish, lay lines for the Eel, which they tie to 
weeds, flags, &e. with marks to find them by. Or, you may take a 
long packthread line, with a leaden weight at the end, and hooks 

looped 


‘ 
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and fresh rivers; as namely, the Lamprel, the Lamprey, 
and the Lamperne: as also of the mighty Conger, taken 
often in Severn, about Gloucester: and might also tell in 
what high esteem many of them are for the curiosity of 
their taste. But these are not so proper to be talked of by 
me, because they make us anglers no sport; therefore I 
will let them alone, as the Jews do, to whom they are for- 
bidden by their law. 

And, scholar, there is also a FLouNDER, a sea-fish 
which will wander very far into fresh rivers, and there lose 
himself and dwell: and thrive to a hand’s breadth, and 
almost twice so long: a fish without scales, and most ex- 
cellent meat: and a fish that affords much sport to the 
angler, with any small worm, but especially a little bluish 
worm, gotten out of marsh-ground or meadows, which 
should be well scoured*. But this, though it be most 


looped on at a yard distance from each other = fasten one end to the 
flags, or on the shore, and throw the lead out, and let the line lie 
some time. And in this way you may probably take a Pike. 

The river Kennet in Berkshire, the Stour in Dorsetshire, Irk in 
Lancashire, and Ankham in Lincolnshire, are famed for producing 
excellent Eels: the latter to so great adegree, as to give rise to the 
following proverbial rhyme: 


Ankham Eel, and Witham Pike, 
In all England is none sike. 


But it is said, there are no Eels Superior in goodness to those taken 
in the head of the New River near Islington ; and I myself have seen 
Eels, caught there with a rod and line, of a very large size, 

Eels, contrary to all other fish, never swim up, but always down the 
stream, 

(1) The taking Flounders with a rod and line is a thing so acci- 
dental, that it is hardly worth the mention. The same may be said of 
Smelts, which, in the Thames, and other great rivers, are caught with 
a bit of any small fish, but chiefly of their own species. In the month 
of August, about the year 1720, such vast quantities of smelts came 
up the Thames, that women, and even children, became anglers for 
them ; and, as I have been told by persons who well remember it, in 
one day, between London-bridge and Greenwich, not fewer than two 
thousand persons were thus employed. 

[The 
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excellent meat, yet it wants scales, and is, as I told you, 
therefore an abomination to the Jews. 

But, scholar, there is a fish that they in Lancashire boast 
very much of, called a Cuar; taken there, (and I think 
there only,) in a mere called Winander Mere!; a mere, 
says Camden, that is the largest in this nation, being ten 
miles in length, and (some say) as smooth in the bottom as 
if it were paved with polished marble. This fish never ex- 
ceeds fifteen or sixteen inches in length ; and is spotted like 
a Trout; and has scarce a bone, but on the back. But 
this, though I do not know whether it make the angler 
sport, yet I would have you take notice of it, because it is 
a rarity, and of so high esteem with persons of great note. 

Nor would I have you ignorant of a rare fish called a 


[The former part of this Note, that Flounders are seldom caught by 
angling, is remarked by the Author of “ Practical Observations on 
Angling in the River Trent” as an error. “Every schoolboy,” he says, 
“who has angled in the Trent, can contradict this assertion: 1 have 
“ known ten pounds weight taken by two anglers in one afternoon, 
“and a much greater quantity in the same time, by flounder lines. 
“‘Thaye caught them by angling with lob-worms, nearly a pound 
“* weight each; and with a minnow I caught one, in 1799, that 
“ weighed twenty-three ounces.”)} 

(1) (Mr. Pennant, in his British Zoology, Vol. Ill. p. 268, goes fur- 
ther than this. He says, 

“There are but few lakes in our island that produce this fish, and 
“ even those not in any abundance. It is found in Winander Mere in 
“ Westmorland; in Llyn Quellyn, near the foot of Snowdon; and 
“ before the discovery of the Copper-Mines, in those of Llynberris, but 
“‘the mineral streams have entirely destroyed the fish in the last 
““Jakes*. Whether the waters in Ireland afford the Charr, we are 
“uncertain, but imagine not, except it has been overlooked by their 
“« writers on the Natural History of that kingdom. In Scotland it is 
“found in Loch Inch, and other neighbouring lakes, and is said to 
“ go into the Spey to spawn.” 

Mr. Daniel, in the second volume of “‘ Rural Sports,” p. 222, says, 
“Tn Ireland the Charr is abundant in Lough Eck.”’] 


* They are also found in certain lakes in Merionethshire; as well as in Con- 
ningston Mere, in Lancashire, See Leigh's Hist. of Lancashire, p. 141. 
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Gurntap; of which I shall tell you what Camden and 
others speak. The river Dee, (which runs by Chester,) 
springs in Merionethshire ; and, as it runs toward Chester, 
it runs through Pemble-Mere, which is a large water ; and 
it is observed, that though the river Dee abounds with 
Salmon, and Pemble-Mere with the Guiniad, yet there 
is never any Salmon caught in the mere, nor a Guiniad 
in the river. And now my next observation shall be of 
the Barbel. 
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CHAP. XIV. 


Observations of the Barnet; and Directions how to 


fish for him. 


Piscator. THE Barbel is so called, says Gesner, by rea- 
son of his barb or wattles at his mouth, which are under 
his nose or chaps. He is one of those leather-mouthed 
fishes that I told you of, that does yery seldom break his 
hold if he be once hook’d: but he is so strong, that he will 
often break both rod and line, if he proves to be a big one. 

But the Barbel, though he be of a fine shape, and looks 
big: yet heis not accounted the best fish to eat, neither 
for his wholesomeness nor his taste; but the male is 
reputed much better than the female, whose spawn is very 
hurtful, as I will presently declare to you. 

They flock together like sheep, and are at the worst 
in April, about which time they spawn; but quickly 
grow to be in season. He is able to live in the strongest 
swifts of the water: and, in summer, they love the shal- 
lowest and sharpest streams; and love to lurk under 
weeds, and to feed on gravel, against a rising ground; 
and will root and dig in the sands with his nose like 
a hog, and there nests himself: yet sometimes he re- 
tires to deep and swift bridges, or flood- -gates, or weirs; 
where he will nest himself amongst piles, or in hollow 
places; and take such hold of moss or weeds, that be the 
water never so swift, it is not able to force him from the 
place that he contends for. This is his constant custom in 
summer, when he and most living creatures sport themselves 
in the sun; but at the approach of winter, then he forsakes 
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the swift streams and shallow waters, and, by degrees, 
retires to those parts of the river that are quiet and deeper ; 
in which places, and I think about that time he spawns 5 
and, as I have formerly told you, with the help of the 
melter, hides his spawn or eggs in holes, which they both 
dig in the gravel ; and then they mutually labour to cover 
it with the same sand, to prevent it from being devoured 
by other fish. 

There be such store of this fish in the river Danube, that 
Rondeletius says they may, in some places of it, and in 
some months of the year, be taken, by those who dwell 
near to the river, with their hands, eight or ten load at a 
time. He says, they begin to be good in May, and that 
they cease to be so in August: but it is found to be other- 
wise in this nation, But thus far we agree with him, that 
the spawn of a Barbel, if it be not poison, as he says, yet 
that it is dangerous meat, and especially in the month of 
May; which is so certain, that Gesner and Gasius! de- 
clare it had an ill effect upon them, even to the endan- 
gering of their lives*. 


(1) [Walton mentions Gesner aud Gasius, of which last person 
Sir John Hawkins says he could find no account. 

The Physician intended was Antonius Gazius of Padua; of whom a 
short account is given by Moreri. His principal work, to which 
Walton probably alludes, was his “ Corona Florida Medicina, sive De 
Conservatione Sanitatis,” first published at Venice, in 1491, in folio, 
when he was only twenty-eight years old: chap. exxx.—exxxvii. of 
which, inclusive, relate to the different qualities of river-fish as food. 
He died in 1530; and not in 1528, as several writers have asserted. 
See Moreri Dictionn. Hist. edit. Par, 1759, tom. V. p. 113. Manget 
Bibl. Script. Med. tom. I. Jib. vii.) 

(3) Though the spawn of the Barbel is known to be of a poisonous 
nature, yet it is often taken by country people medicinally ; who find 
it, at once, a most powerful emetic and cathartic. And, notwith- 
standing what is said of the wholesomeness of the flesh, with some con- 
stitutions it produces the same effects as the spaun. About the 
month of September, in the year 1751, a servant of mine, who had 
eaten part of a Barbel, though, as 1 had cautioned him, he abstained 
from the spawn, was seized with such a violent purging and yomiting, 
as had like to have cost him his life. Hawkins. 
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This fish is of a fine cast and handsome shape, with 
small scales, which are placed after a most exact and 
curious manner : 


and, as I told you, may be rather said not to be ill, than 
to be good meat. The Chub and he have, I think, both 
lost part of their credit by ill cookery; they being reputed 
the worst, or coarsest, of fresh-water fish. But the Barbel 
affords an angler choice sport, being a lusty and a cunning 
fish; so lusty and cunning as to endanger the breaking of 
the angler’s line, by running his head forcibly towards any 
covert, or hole, or bank, and then striking at the line, to 
break it off, with his tail; as is observed by Plutarch, in 
his book De Industria Animalium; and also so cunning, 
to nibble and suck off your worm close to the hook, and yet 
avoid the letting the hook come into his mouth. 

The Barbel is also curious for his baits; that is to say, 
that they be clean and sweet ; that is to say, to have your 
worms well scoured, and not kept in sour and musty moss, 
for he is a curious feeder: but at a well-scoured lob-worm 
he will bite as boldly as at any bait, and specially if, the 
night or two before you fish for him, you shall bait the 
places where you intend to fish for him, with big worms cut 
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into pieces*. And note, that none did ever over-bait the 
place, nor fish too early or too late for a Barbel. And the 
Barbel will bite also at gentles, which, not being too much 
scoured, but green, are a choice bait for him: and so is 
cheese, which is not to be too hard, but kept a day or two 
in a wet linen cloth, to make it tough; with this you may 
also bait the water a day or two before you fish for the 
Barbel, and be much the likelier to catch store; and if the 
se were laid in clarified honey a short time before, as 
ame amely, ‘an hour or two, you were still the likelier to catch 
fh Some have directed to cut the cheese into thin pieces, 
‘and toast it; and then tie it on the hook with fine silk. 
And some nae to fish for the Barbel with sheep’s tal- 
low and soft cheese, beaten or worked into a paste; and 
that it is choicely good in August: and I believe it. But, 
doubtless, the lob-worm well scoured, and the gentle not 
too much scoured, and cheese ordered as I have directed, 
are baits enough, and I think will serve in any month: 
though I shall commend any angler that tries conclusions, 
and is industrious to improve the art. And now, my 
honest scholar, the long shower and my tedious discourse 
are both ended together: and I shall give you but this 
observation, that when you fish for a Barbel, your rod 
and line be both long and of good strength; for, as I 
told you, you will find him a heavy and a dogged fish to 
be dealt withal; yet he seldom or neyer breaks his hold, 
if he be once strucken. And if you would know more 
of fishing for the Umber or Barbel‘, get into favour 


(3) Graves, (which are the sediment of tallow melted for the 
making of candles,) cut into pieces, are an excellent ground-bait for 
Barbel, Gudgeons, Roach, and many other fish, if thrown in the night 
before you angle. 

(4) Of the haunts of the Barbel, the author has spoken sufficiently. 

Barbel spawn about the middle of April, and grow in season about 
a month after, 
rR2 Baits 
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with Dr. Sheldon', whose skill is aboye others; and of 
that, the poor that dwell about him have a comfortable 
experience. 


Baits for Barbel, other than what Walton has mentioned, are the 
young brood of wasps, hornets, and humble bees. 

In fishing for him, use a very strong rod, and a silk line with a 
shot and a bullet, as directed for the Trout. Some use a cork float, 
which, if you do, be sure to fish as close to the bottom as possible, so 
as the bait does not touch the ground, 

In angling for lesser fish, the angler will sometimes find it a mis- 
fortune to hook a Barbel; a fish so sullen, that, with fine tackle, it is 
scarcely possible to land one of twelve inches long, 

A lover of angling told me the following story: He was fishing in the 
river Lea, at the ferry called Jeremy's, and had hooked a large fish at 
the time when some Londoners, with their horses, were passing : they 
congratulated him on his success, and got out of the ferry-boat, but, 
finding the fish not likely to yield, mounted their horses and rode off 
The fact was, that, angling for small fish, his bait had been taken by 
aBarbel too big for the fisher to manage. Not caring to risk his 
tackle by attempting to raise him, he hoped to tire him, and, to 
that end, suffered himself to be led (to use his own expression) as a 
blind man is by his dog, several yards up, and as many down the bank 
of the river, in short, for so many hours, that the horsemen above 
mentioned (who had been at Walthamstow, and dined) were returned, 
who, seeing him thus occupied, cried out, “ What, master, another 
large fish?” “‘ No,” says Piscator, “‘it is the very same,” “ Nay,” 
Says one of them, “‘ that can never be; for it is five hours since we 
erossed the river.” And not believing him, they rode on their way. 
At length our angler determined to do that which a less patient one 
would have done long before : he made one vigorous effort to land his 
fish, broke his tackle, and lost him, 

Fishing for Barbel is, at hest, but a dull recreation. They are a 
sullen fish, and bite but slowly. The angler drops in his bait; the 
bullet, at the bottom of the line, fixes it to one spot of the river. 
Tired with waiting for a bite, he generally lays down his rod, and, ex- 
ercising the patience of a setting-dog, waits till he sees the top of his 
rod move; then begins a struggle between him and the fish, which 
he calls his sport; and that being over, he lands his prize, fresh baits 
his hook, and lays in for another, 

Living, some years ago, in a village on the banks of the Thames, 
J was used, in the summer months, to be much in a boat on the river. 
It chanced that, at Shepperton, where I had been for a few days, I 


frequently 


(L) Dr. Gilbert Sheldon, warden of All Souls College; chaplain to 
king Charles the First; and, after the Restoration, archbishop of 
Canterbury. He founded the theatre at Oxford; died in 1677, and 
lies buried under a stately monument at Croydon in Surry. 
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And now let’s go and see what interest the Trouts will 
pay us, for letting our angle-rods lie so long and so quietly 
in the water for their use. Come, scholar, which will you 
take up? 

Ven. Which you think fit, master. 

Pise. Why, you shall take up that; for I am certain, 
by viewing the line, it has a fish at it. Look you, 
scholar! well done! Come, now take up the other too: 
well! now you may tell my brother Peter, at night, that 
you have caught a leash of Trouts this day. And now let’s 
—— te fay re 


frequently passed an elderly gentleman in his boat, who appeared to 
be fishing, at different stations, for Barbel. After a few salutations 
had passed between us, and we were become a little acquainted, I 
took occasion to inquire of him” what diversion he had met with. 
“© Sir,” says he, “Ihave had but bad luck to-day, for I fish for Bar- 
“bel, and you know they are not to be caught like Gudgeons.” “ It 
“is very true,” answered 1; “ but what you want in tale, I suppose 
“you make up in weight.” Why, Sir,” says he, ‘ that is just as 
“it happens : it is true I like the sport, and Jove to catch fish, but 
“my great delight isin going after them. Y'll tell you what, Sir,”” 
continued he ; ‘‘ I ama man in years, and have used the sea all my 
““Jife, [he had been an India captain,) but I mean to go no more; 
“and have bought that little house which you see there,” [pointing 
to it,] “for the sake of fishing. I get into this boat’? {which he was 
then mopping] “on a Monday morning, and fish on till Saturday 
““night, for Barbel, as I told you, for that is my delight ; and this I 
“* have done for a month together, and in all that while have not had 
“one bite.” Hawkins, 

[The Barbel-angler has, however, sometimes occasion to exult at the 
sport which he finds. As recently as August 9, 1807, at one of the 
deeps near Shepperton, which had heen prepared by baiting the pre- 
ceding night, a party of four gentlemen, named Emes, Atkinson, 
Hall, and Moore, separated into two boats, began fishing between ten 
and eleven in the forenoon: in about five hours they caught the fol- 
lowing quantity : : 


Emes & Atkrnson. Hat & Moore. 
2 Fish, weighing 2 Fish, weighing - - - 15/bs, 
—_—-- - 20 —— - ---- -23 
30 —— - -------- 228 23 ----- =--32 
4 —— thrown over _ = 
— — 45 7o 
Az 80 


Total, 87 fish, weighing 150/bs.J 
R3 
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moye towards our lodging, and drink a draught of red- 
cow's milk as we go; and give pretty Maudlin and her 
honest mother a brace of Trouts for their supper. 

Ven. Master, | like your motion very well: and I think 
it is now about milking-time; and yonder they be at it. 

Pisc. God speed you, good woman! I thank you both 
for our songs last night: I and my companion have had 
such fortune a fishing this day, that we resolve to give you 
and Maudlin a brace of Trouts for supper; and we will 
now taste a draught of your red-cow’s milk. 

Milk-w. Marry, and that you shall with all my heart ; 
and I will be still your debtor when you come this way. 
If you will but speak the word, I will make you a good 
syllabub of new verjuice; and then you may sit down in a 
haycock, and eat it; and Maudlin shall sit by and sing 
you the good old song of the Hunting in Chevy Chace, or 
some other good ballad, for she hath store of them: 
Maudlin, my honest Maudlin, hath a notable memory, 
and she thinks nothing too good for you, because you be 
such honest men. 

Ven. We thank you; and intend, once in a month, to 
call upon you again, and give you a little warning ; and 
so, good night; good night, Maudlin. And now, good 
master, let’s lose no time: but tell me somewhat more 
of fishing; and, if you please, first, something of fishing 
for a Gudgeon. 

Pisc. I will, honest scholar, 
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CHAP. XV. 


Observations of the Gupgron, the Rurre, and the 
Break; and how to fish for them. 


Piscator. Tuk Gudgeon is reputed a fish of excellent 
taste, and to be very wholesome. He is of a fine shape, 


of a silver colour, and beautified with black spots both on 
his body and tail. He breeds two or three times in the 
year; and always, in summer. He is commended for a 
fish of excellent nourishment. The Germans call him 
Groundling, by reason of his feeding on the ground ; and 
he there feasts himself, in sharp streams and on the gravel. 
He and the Barbel both feed so: and do not hunt for flies 
at any time, as most other fishes do. He is an excellent 
fish to enter a young angler, being easy to be taken with 
a small red worm, on or very near to the ground. He is 
one of those leather-mouthed fish that has his teeth in his 
throat, and will hardly be lost off from the hook if he be 
once strucken. 

They be usually sect: up and down every river in the 
shallows, in the heat of summer: but in autumn, when 
the weeds begin to grow sour and rot, and the weather 
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colder, then they gather together, and get into the deeper 
parts of the water ; and are to be fished for there, with your 
hook always touching the ground, if you fish for him with 
a float, or with a cork. But many will fish for the 
Gudgeon by hand, with arunning line upon the ground, 
without a cork, as a trout is fished for; and it is an excel- 
lent way, if you have a gentle rod, and as gentle a hand}. 

There is also another fish called a Pop, and by some 
a Ruere; a fish that is not known to be in some rivers : 
he is much like the Pearch for his shape, and taken to be 
better than the Pearch, but will not grow to be bigger than 
a Gudgeon. He is an excellent fish ; no fish that swims is 
of a pleasanter taste. And he is also excellent to enter a 
young angler, for he is a greedy biter: and they will 
usually lie, abundance of them together, in one reserved 
place, where the water is deep and runs quietly; and an 
easy angler, if he has found where they lie, may catch forty 
or fifty, or sometimes twice so many, at a standing. 

You must fish for him with a small red worm; and if 
you bait the ground with earth, it is excellent. 

There is also a 


(1) In fishing for Gudgeons, have a rake; and every quarter of 
an hour rake the bottom of the river, and the fish will flock thither 
in shoals. 

[Pennant mentions a Gudgeon taken near Uxbridge that weighed 
half a pound, Zoology, edit. 1776. Vol. LIL. p- 316.], 
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or fresh-water Sprat; a fish that is ever in motion, and 
therefore called by some the river-swallow; for just as 
you shall observe the swallow to be, most evenings in sum- 
mer, ever in motion, making short and quick turns when 
he flies to catch flies, in the air, by which he lives; so 
does the Bleak at the top of the water. Ausonius would 
have him called Bleak from his whitish colour : his back is 
of a pleasant sad or seawater-green; his belly, white and 
shining as the mountain snow. And doubtless, though he 
have the fortune, which virtue has in poor people, to be 
neglected, yet the Bleak ought to be much valued, though 
we want Allamot salt, and the skill that the Italians have, 
to turn them into anchovies. This fish may be caught with 
a Pater-noster line *; that is, six or eight very small hooks 
tied along the line, one half a foot above the other: I have 
seen five caught thus at one time; and the bait has been 
gentles, than which none is better. 

Or this fish may be caught with a fine small artificial fly, 
which is to be of a very sad brown colour, and very small, 
and the hook answerable. There is no better sport than 
whipping for Bleaks in a boat, or on a bank, in the swift 
water, in a summer’s evening, with a hazel top about five 
or six foot long, and a line twice the length of the rod. 
I have heard Sir Henry Wotton say, that there be many 
that in Italy will catch swallows so, or especially martins® ; 
this bird-angler standing on the top of a steeple to do it, 
and with a line twice so long as I have spoken of. And let 
me tell you, scholar, that both Martins and Bleaks be most 
excellent meat. 


(2) A rosary, or string of beads, is used by the Roman-Catholic de- 
Yotees to assist them in numbering their Pater-nosters or prayers : 
a line with many hooks at small distances from each other, though it 
little resembles a string of beads, is thence called a Pater-noster line, 

(3) This is a common practice in England also. 
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And let me tell you, that I have known a Hern, that did 
constantly frequent one place, caught with a hook baited 
with a big minnow or a small gudgeon. The line and 
hook must be strong: and tied to some loose staff, so 
big as she cannot fly away with it: a line not exceeding 
two yards. 
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CHAP. XVI. 
Js of nothing; or, that which is nothing worth. 


Piscator. My purpose was to give you some directions 
concerning Roach and Dace, and some other inferior fish 
which make the angler excellent sport ; for you know there 
is more pleasure in hunting the hare than in eating her : 
but I will forbear, at this time, to say any more, because 
you see yonder come our brother Peter and honest Coridon, 
But I will promise you, that as you and I fish and walk 
to-morrow towards London, if I have now forgotten 
any thing that I can then remember, I will not keep 
it from you. f 

Well met, gentlemen; this is lucky that we meet so 
just together at this very door. Come, hostess, where 
are you? is supper ready? Come, first give us drink ; 
and be as quick as you can; for I believe we are all 
very hungry. Well, brother Peter and Coridon, to you 
both! Come, drink; and then tell me what luck of fish: 
we two have caught but ten trouts, of which my scholar 
caught three: look! here’s eight; and a brace we gave 
away. We have had a most pleasant day for fishing and 
talking, and are returned home both weary and hungry ; 
and now meat and rest will be pleasant. 

Pet. And Coridon and I have not had an unpleasant 
day: and yet I have caught but five trouts ; for, indeed, 
we went to a good honest ale-house, and there we played 
at shovel-board half the day; all the time that it rained 
we were there, and as merry as they that fished. And I 
am glad we are now with a dry house over our heads ; for, 
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hark ! how it rains and blows. Come, hostess, give us 
more ale, and our supper with what haste you may: and 
when we have supped, let us have your song, Piscator; and 
the catch that your scholar promised us; or else, Coridon 
will be dogged. ; 

Pisc. Nay, I will not be worse than my word; you shall 
not want my song, and I hope I shall be perféct in it. 

Ven. Aud 1 hope the like for my catch, which I have 
ready too: and therefore let’s go merrily to supper, and 
then have a gentle touch at singing and drinking; but the 
last with moderation. 

Cor. Come, now for your song; for we have fed heartily. 
Come hostess, lay a few more sticks on the fire. And now, 
sing when you will. 

Pisc. Well then, here’s to you, Coridon; and now for 
my song. : 

O the gallant fisher’s life, 
It is the best of any ; 
*Tis full of pleasure, void of strife, 
And tis belov'd by many: 
Other joys 
Are but toys; 
Only this 
Lawful is ; 
For our skill : 
Breeds no ill, i pes 
But content and pleasure, 


In a morning up we rst, 
Ere Aurora’s peeping 5 3 
Drink a cup to wash our eyes; 
Leaye the sluggard dleeping: 


At our backs, — 

To such streams 

As the Thames, 
If we have the leisure. 
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When we please to walk abroad 
For our recreation, 
In the fields is our abode, 
Pull of delectation : 
Where in a brook 
With a hook, 
Or a lake, 
Fish we take 
There we sit, 
For a bit, 
Till we fish entangle. 


We haye gentles in a horn, 
We have paste and worms too; 
We can watch both night and morn, 
Suffer rain and storms too : 
None do here 
Use to swear; 
Oaths do fray 
Fish away: 
We sit still, 
And watch our quill; 
Fishers must not wrangle. 


If the sun’s excessive heat 
Make our bodies swelter, 
‘To an osier hedge we get 
Por a friendly shelter ; 
Where, in a dike, 
Pearch or Pike, 
Roach or Dace, 
We do chase; 
Bleak or Gudgeon, 
Without grudging ; 
We are still contented. 


Or we sometimes pass an hour 
Under a green willow, 

‘That defends us from a shower, 
Making earth our pillow: 


Where 
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Where we may 
Think and pray 
Before death 
Stops our breath. 
Other joys 
Are but toys, 
And to be lamented *. 
JO. CHALKHILL, 


. 
* This, in its kind, isa good song. The following, taken from Cotton’s 
Poems, 8vo. is to the same purpose; and well deserves a place here, 


L 
Away to the brook, 
All your tackle out-look, 
Here's a day that is worth a year’s wishing, 
See that all things be right, 
For ‘twould be a spight 
‘To want tools when a man goes a fishing. 
m 
Your rod with tops two, 
For the same will not do 
If your manner of angling you vary ; 
And full well may you think, 
If you troll with a pink, 
One too weak will be apt to miscarry. 
mm. 
Then basket, neat made 
By a master in’s trade, 
In a belt at your shoulders must dangle ; 
For none e’er was so vain 
To wear this to disdain 
Who a true brother was of the angle. 
qv. 
Next pouch must not fail, 
Stuff’d as full as a mail, 
With wax, crewels, silks, hair, furs, and feathers, 
To make several flies 
For the several skies, 
That shall kill in despight of all weathers. 
v. 
The boxes and books 
For your lines and your hooks, 
Aud, though not for strict need notwithstanding, 
Your scissars and hone 
To adjust your points on ; 
With a net to be sure of your landing, 
vi, AH 
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Ven. Well sung, master; this day’s fortune and pleasure, 
and this night’s company and song, do all make me more 
and more in love with angling. Gentlemen, my master 
ee ee ee ey 

vL 


All these being on, 
"Tis high time we were gone, 
Down and upward, that all may have pleasure ; 
‘Till, here meeting at night, 
We shall have the delight 
To discourse of our fortunes at leisure. 
vn. 
The day's not too bright, 
And the wind hits us right, 
And all nature does seem to invite us ; 
We have all things at will 
For to second our skill, 
As they all did conspire to delight us. 
vi. 
On stream now, or still, 
A large pannier we'll fill, 
Trout and Grayling to rise are so willing ; 
I dare venture to say, 
*Twill be a bloody day, 
And we all shall be weary of killing. 
1x. 
Away, then, away, 
We lose sport by delay ; 
But first, leave all our sorrows behind us : 
If Miss Fortune should come, 
We are all gone from home, 
And a-fishing she never can find us. 
x. 
The angler is free 
From the cares that Degree 
Finds itself with, so often, tormented : 
And although we should slay 
Each a hundred a day, 
Tis a slaughter needs ne'er be repented. 
xn 
And though we display 
All our arts to betray 
What were made for man’s pleasure and diet, 
Yet both princes and states 
May, for all our quaint baits, 
Rule themselves aud their people in quiet. 
xu. We 
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left me alone for an hour this day ; and I verily believe he 
retired himself from talking with me that he might be so 
perfect in this song; was it not, master ? 

Pisc. Yes indeed, for it is many years since I learned 
it; and having forgotten a part of it, I was forced to patch 
it up by the help of mine own invention; who am not 
excellent at poetry, as my part of the song may testify : 
but of that I will say no more, lest you should think I 


xi. 
We scratch not our pates, 
Nor repine at the rates 
Our superiors impose on our living ; 
Bat do frankly submit, 
Knowing they have more wit 
Jn demanding than we have in giving. 
xt. 
While quiet we sit, 
We conclude all things fit; 
Acquiescing with hearty submission = 
For though simple, we know 
That soft murmurs will grow, 
At the last, unto downright sedition. 
xiv. 
We care not who says, 
And intends it dispraise, 
That an angler to a fool is next neighbour : 
Let him prate; what care we? 
We're as honest as he ; 
And so let him take that for his labour. 
xv. 
We covet no wealth, 
But the blessing of health, 
And that greater, good conscience within us. 
Such devotion we bring 
To our God, and our King, 
That from either no offers can win us. 
xv. 
While we sit and fish, 
We pray, as we wish, 
For long life to our king, James the Second. 
Honest anglers then may, 
Or they ’ve very foul play, 
With the best of good subjects be reckon’d. 
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mean, by discommending it, to beg your commendations 
of it. And therefore, without replications, let’s hear your 
catch, scholar ; which I hope will be a good one, for you 
are both musical and have a good fancy to boot. 

Ven. Marry, and that you shall; and as freely as I 
would have my honest master tell me some more secrets 
of fish and fishing, as we walk and fish towards London 
to-morrow. But, master, first let me tell you, that very 
hour which you were absent from me, I sat down under a 
willow tree by the water side, and considered what you 
had told me of the owner of that pleasant meadow in 
which you then left me ; that he had a plentiful estate, 
and not a heart to think so; that he had at this time 
many law-suits depending; and that they both damped 
his mirth, and took up so much of his time and thoughts, 
that he himself had not leisure to take the sweet content 
that I, who pretended no title to them, took in his fields! : 
for I could there sit quietly ; and looking on the water, 


(1) There is so much fine and useful morality included in this sen- 
timent, that to let it pass would be inexcusable in one who pretends 
to illustrate the author’s meaning, or display his excellencies. The 
precept which he evidently meant to inculeate, is a very comfortable 
one, viz. that some of the greatest pleasures human-nature is capable 
of, lie open and in common to the poor as well as the rich. It is not 
necessary that a man should have the fee-simple of all the land in 
prospect from Windsor Terrace, or Richmond Hill, to enjoy the beauty 
of those two delightful situations; nor can we imagine that no one 
but Lord Burlington was ever delighted in the view of his most elegant 
villa at Chiswick, 

But that excellent moralist, Dr. Francis Hutcheson, late of Glasgow, 
has a passage to this purpose, which is a much better comment on this 
reflection than any we can give: “ As often,” says he, ‘as the more 
“« important offices of virtue allow any intervals, our time is agreeably 
“and honourably employed in history, natural or civil ; in geometry, 
“‘ astronomy, poetry, painting, and musick; or such entertainments 
“© as ingenious arts afford. And some of the sweetest enjoyments of 
“ this sort require no property; nor need we ever want the objects. 
“If familiarity abates the pleasure of the more obvious beauties of 
““nature, their more exquisite inward structures may give new de- 
“* lights, and the stores of nature are inexhaustible.” See his System 
of Moral Philosophy, book i. chap. 7. , 
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see some fishes sport themselves in the silver streams, 
others leaping at flies of several shapes and colours; 
looking on the hills, I could behold them spotted with 
woods and groves ; looking down the meadows, could see, 
here a boy gathering lilies and lady-smocks, and there 
a girl cropping culverkeys and cowslips, all to make gar- 
lands suitable to this present month of May: these, and 
many other field flowers, so perfumed the air, that I 
thought that very meadow like that field in Sicily of which 
Diodorus speaks, where the perfumes arising from the 
place make all dogs that hunt in it to fall off, and to 
lose their hottest scent. I say, as I thus sat, joying in 
my own happy condition, and pitying this poor rich man 
that owned this and many other pleasant groves and 
meadows about me, I did thankfully remember what my 
Saviour said, that the meek possess the earth; or rather, 
they enjoy what the others possess, and enjoy not; for 
anglers and meek quiet-spirited men are free from those 
high, those restless thoughts, which corrode the sweets 
of life; and they, and they only, can say, as the poet has 
happily exprest it, 

Hail! blest estate of lowliness ; 

Happy enjoyments of such minds 
As, rich in self-contentedness, 
Can, like the reeds, in roughest winds, 
By yielding make that blow but small 
At which proud oaks and cedars fall. 
There came also into my mind at that time, certain 

verses in praise of a mean estate and humble mind: they 
were written by Phineas Fletcher’; an excellent divine, 


(1) It would be great injustice to the memory of this person whose 
name is now hardly known, to pass by him without notice. The son 
of Giles Fletcher, Doctor of Laws, and ambassador from Queen Eliza- 
beth to the Duke of Muscovy. Phineas Fletcher was fellow of King’s 

é College, 
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and an excellent angler; and the author of excellent 
Piscatory Eclogues, in which you shall see the picture of 


College, Cambridge, and the author of a fine allegorical poem, en- 
titled, the Purple Island, printed at Cambridge, with other of his 
poems, in 4to. 1633; from wheuce the passage in the text, with a 
little variation, is taken. The reader will not be displeased with a 
more entire quotation from that work ; which, for its elegant pastoral 
simplicity, { could wish to see equalled. 


Let others trust the seas, dare death and hell, 

Search either Inde, vaunt of their scars and wounds ; 
Let others their dear breath (nay, silence) sell 

To fools ; aud (swoln, not rich) stretch out their bounds, 
By spoiling those that live, and wronging dead ; 
‘That they may drink in pearl, and couch their head 
In soft, but sleepless down; in rich, but restlesse bed. 


Oh! let them in their gold quaff dropsies down ; 
Oh! Jet them surfeits feast in silver bright ; 
While sugar hires the taste the brain to drown, 
And bribes of sauce corrupt false appetite, 
His master’s rest, health, heart, life, soul to sell. 
Thus plenty, fulness, sickness, ring their knell ; 
Death weds and beds them; first in grave, and then in hell. 


But, ah! let me, under some Kentish hill, 
Near rolling Medway, "mong my shepherd peers, ~ 
With fearless merry-make and piping, still 
Securely pass my few and slow-paec’d years : 
While yet the great Augustus * of our nation (* K. James 1.) 
Shuts up old Janus in this long cessation, 
Strength'ning our pleasing ease, and gives us sure vacation. 


There may I, master of a little flock, 
Feed my poor lambs, and often change their fare, 
My lovely mate shall tend my sparing stock, 
And nurse my little ones with pleasing care, 
Whose love and look shall speak their father plai 
Health be my feast; heaven hope ; content my gain ; 
So in my little house my lesser heart shall reign, 


‘The beech shall yield a cool safe canopy, 
While down I sit, and chaunt to th’ echoing wood, 
Ah ! singing might I live, and singing die ; 
So by fair Thames or silver Medway’s flood, 
The dying swan, when years her temples pierce, 
In musick-strains breathes out ber life and verse ; 
And, chaunting her own dirge, tides on her watry hearse. 
Purple Island, Canto 1. 
The innocence of angling, the delightful scenes with which it is 
s conversant, 
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this good man’s mind: and I wish mine to be like it. 


No empty hopes, no courtly fears him fright ; 
No begging wants his middle fortune bite : 
But sweet content exiles hoth misery and spite. | 
His certain life, that never can deceive him, 
Is full of thousand sweets, and rich content ; 
The smooth-leay’d beeches in the field receive him, 


With coolest shade, till noon-tide’s heat be spent. 
His 


conversant, and its associated pleasures of ease, retirement, and 
meditation, have been a motive to the introduction of a new species 
of eclogue, where fishers are actors, as shepherds are in the pastoral. 
Mr. Addison, it is true, has censured Sannazarius for such an attempt: 
but it is to be remembered, that his are sea-eclogues, the very idea 
of which is surely inconsistent with the calmness and tranquillity of 
the pastoral life ; not to say, that oysters and cray-fish are no very 
elegant or pursuasive bribes to the favour of a mistress. But the 
ancient writers of Pastoral, Bion, Theocritus, Moschus, and others, 
included, under that species, the manners of herdsmen, vine-dressers, 
and others; and why those of fishers are to be excluded, the legis- 
lators of Pastoral would do well to inform us. 

Of those who have attempted this kind of poctry, the above-men- 
tioned Mr. Fletcher is one ; and in the same volume with the Purple 
Island are several poems, which he calls Piscatory Eclogues, from 
whence the following passage is extracted. 

Ah! would thou knew’st how much it better were 
To bide among the simple fisher-swains. 
No shrieking owl, no night-crow lodgeth here ; 
Nor is our simple pleasure mix’d with pains, 
Our sports begin with the beginning year, 
In calms to pull the leaping fish to land ; 
In roughs to sing, and dance along the golden sand. 
Ihave a pipe which once thou lovedst well ; 
(Was never pipe that gave a better sound ; 
Which oft to hear, fair Thetis from her cell, 
Thetis the queen of seas, attended round 
With hundred nymphs, and many powers that dwell 
Tn th’ ocean’s rocky walls, came up to hear; 
And gave me gifts, which still for thee lie hoarded here, 
Here, with sweet bays, the lovely myrtles grow, 
Where th’ ocean's fair-cheek'd maidens oft repair ; . 
Here to my pipe they dancen on a row, 
No other swain may come to note they're fair: 
Yet my Amyntas there with me shall go. 
Proteus himself pipes to his flocks hereby, 
Whom thou shalt hear, ne'er seen by any jealous eye. _Eclogue 1. 
Aud 
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His life is neither tost in boist’rous seas, 
Or the vexatious world; or lost in slothful ease. 
Pleas'd and full blest he lives, when he his God can please, 
His bed, more safe than soft, yields quiet sleeps, 
While by-his side his faithful spouse hath place ; 
His little son into his bosom creeps, 
The lively picture of his father’s face. 
His humble house or poor state ne'er torment him; 
Less lie could like, if less his God had lent him, 
* And when he dies, green turfs do for a tomb content him. _ 


Gentlemen, these were a part of the thoughts that then 
possess’d me. And I there made a conversion of a piece 
of an old catch*, and added more to it, fitting them to 


And besides Mr. Phineas Fletcher, a gentleman now living [1744], 
the Rev. Mr. Moses Browne has obliged the world with Piscatory 
Ectogues, which 1 would recommend to all lovers of poetry and 
angling; and am much mistaken if the fifth of them, entitled Renock's 
Despair, is not by far the best imitation of Milton's Lycidas that 
has ever yet appeared. 

(1) The song here sung can in no sense of the word be termed a 
Catch. It was probably set'to musick at the request of Walton, and 
is to be found in a book, entitled, Select dyres-and Dialogues for one, 
two, and three Voyces: to the Theorbo-Lute and Basse Viol, By John 
Wilson and Charles Coleman, doctors in musick, Henry Lawes and 
others. fol. London, 1659. It occurs in the first edition of Walton’s 
book, published in 1653. ‘ 5 

The reader is not to wonder at this motion of Venator's, nor that 
Piscator so readily accepts it. At the time when Walton wrote, and 
Jong before, musick was so generally Well understood, that a man who 
had any voice or ear was always supposed to be able to sing his part 
in 4 madrigal or song, at sight-. Peacham requires of his gentleman, 
only to be able “to sing his part sure, afd at the first sight; aud 
withal, to play the’ same on the viol or lute.” Compl. Gent. 100. 
And Philomathes, in Morley’s excellent Introduction to Practical Mu- 
sick, in fol. Lond.1597, thys complains; [at the banquet of master 
Sophobulus] ‘ Supper being ended, and musick-books, according to 
“ custom, being brought to table, the mistress of the house presented 
“me with a part, earnestly requesting me*to sing. But when, 
“ after many excuses, I protested unfeignedly that I could not, every 
“one began to wonder; yea, some whispered to others, demanding 
“how I was brought up. So that, upon shame of mine ignorance, 
“To nowe to seck out mine olde friend, master Gnorimus, to 
“make myself his scholar.” 

Another circumstance, which shews how generally musick was 

s2 formerly 
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be sung by us anglers. Come, Master, you can sing well : 
you must sing a part of it, as it is in this paper. 


formerly known and practised in England, occurred to me upon 
the sight of an old Book of Enigmas; to every one of which the 
author has prefixed a wooden cut of the subject of the enigma. The 
solution to one of these is, A barber: and the cut represents a barber's 
shop, in which there is one person sitting in a chair, under the 
barber’s hands ; while auother, who is waiting for his turn, is playing 
on the lute; and on the side of the shop hangs avother instrument of 
the lute or cittern kind. The inference I draw from hence is, that, 
formerly, a lute was considered as a necessary part of the furniture of 
a_barber’s shop, and answered the end of anewspaper, the now common 
amusement of waiting customers; which it would never have done, 
if musick had not, as is above observed, been generally known and 
practised. 

Tn an old comedy of Dekker's, entitled, “ The Second Part of the 
Honest Whore,” printed in Dodsley’s Collection, vol. iii. edit: 1780, 
Matheo, speaking of his wife, terms her, “a barber's citterne for every 
serving-man to play upon,” 

This instrument grew into disuse about the beginning of this cen- 
tury. Dr. King, taking occasion to mention the barbers of his time, 
says, “ that turning themselves to perriwig-making, they had forgot 
their cittern and their musick.” /¥orks of Dr. William King, vol. ii. 

. 79. 

Ms And the knowledge of this fact will evable us to explain and justify 
a passage in Ben Johnson's comedy of T'he Silent Woman, which none 
of his annotators seem to have understood. Morose, in act ILI. scene 5, 
of that play, after he has discoyered that his supposed wife can talk, 
and that to the purpose too, cries out of Cutberd, “That cursed 
barber !. Lhave married his ciffern, that’s common to all men.” 
Mr. Upton, in his Votes on that play, supposes we should read cistern, 
i.e, the common sink, the common sewer, cistern, or receptacle : or, 
he says, we may read ciffern in a sense that has no relation to a 
barber's shop. But whether the circumstance above mentioned does 
not render any such conjecture ueedless, the ingenious reader will 
determine. 

Mr. Henry Lawes, who composed the musick to this song, was the 
Purcell of the age he lived in: Mr. Waller has honoured him with 
a Copy of Verses, inscribed “To Mr. Henry Lawes, who had then new 
set a song of mine, in the year 1635." Aud Milton bas celebrated his 
merit in an elegant sonnet ‘‘ to Mr. H, Lawes, on his Airs.” Milton 
was an excellent judge and performer of musick ; a particular which, 
as it has been very superficially mentioned by the many writers of 
his life, it may not be amiss to enlarge on here. And first, we are to 
know, that his affection to this art was, in some sort, hereditary ; for 
his father was not only a lover, but a composer of musick: the com- 
mon melody, known by the name of York Psalm-tune, which most 
country chimes play, and half the nurses in this kingdom sing by way 

+ of 
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Pet. I marry, Sir, this is musick indeed; this has 
cheer’d my heart, and made me remember six verses in 
praise of musick, which I will speak to you instantly. 


Musick! miraculous rhet'rick, that speak'st sense 
Without a tonzue, excelling eloquence ; 

With what ease might thy errors be excus'd, 

Wert thou as truly lov'd as th’ art abus’d! 

But though dull souls neglect, and some reprove thee, 
I cannot hate thee, ’cause the Angels love thee !. 


of lullaby, was of his composition, as appears by Ravenscroft’s Collec 
tion of Psalm-tunes, and other evidences. He also composed many 
Madrigals, in four and five parts : some of which are to be seen in the 
Triumphs of Oriana, a collection of madrigals to five and six voices, 
composed by divers authors, 4to. Lond. 1601 ; and in other collections. 
And lastly, it appears from the Life of Milton, by his nephew 
Philips, prefixed to a Translation of some of his Letters of State, 
printed in 12mo. 1694, that Milton, the father, composed an Jn No- 
mine of forty parts, for which he was rewarded, by a Polish prince to 
whom he presented it, with a gold medal and chain. And we are also 
told, by the above-mentioned nephew of Milton, that, when he was 
upon his travels, he collected a chest or two of choice musick-books 
of the best masters flourishing at that time in Italy, namely, Luca 
Marenzio, Monteverde, Horatio Vecchi, Cifra, the Prince of Venosa, 
and others. 

It should seem that Lawes and Milton were well acquainted ; for 
the former composed the original musick to the Masque of Comus ; 
and, at the exhibition of that performance at Ludlow-castle, acted the 
part of the attendant Spirit. The best account extant of him, except 
that in the Athen, Oxon. is contained in Mr. Fenton's note on the poem 
of Mr. Waller, above mentioned. 

And, now I am upon this subject, I will tell the reader a secret ; 
which is, That musick was in its greatest perfection in Europe from 
about the middle of the sixteenth to the beginning of the seventeenth 
century ; when, with a variety of treble-instruments, a vicious taste 
was introduced, and vocal harmony received its mortal wound. In 
this period flourished Palestrina, the Prince of Venosa, and the 
several other authors above mentioned to have been collected by 
Milton, and, to the immortal honour of this nation, our own Tallis 
and Byrd ; and some years after, in the more elegant kinds of com- 
position, such as madrigals, canzonets, &c. Wilbye, Weelkes, 
Bennet, Morley, Bateson, and others, whose works shew deep skill 
and fine invention. 

_ (1) See these Verses, with some small ‘variation, at the end of the 
book, entitled, Select Ayres and Dialogues, referred to from pa. 260,n.5 
with “WW. D. knight,” under the bottom line, which I take to sige 
nify, that they were written by Sir William Davenant. 

And 
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Ven. And the repetition of these last verses of musick 
has called to my memory what Mr. Ed. Waller, a lover of 
the angle’, says of love and musick. 


And let me be excused, if, from the same book, I here insert the 
following verses, on the subject of musick, written by Mr. Thomas 
Randolph, and printed among his Poems, 


Musick! thou queen of souls, get up and string 
Thy pow'rful lute ; and some sad Requiem sing, 
Till rocks requite thy echo with a groan, 

And the dull cliffs repeat the duller tone : 

Then on a sudden, with a nimble hand, 

Run gently o'er the chords, and so command 
The pine to dance, the oak his roots forego, 
The holm and aged elm to foot it too 5 

Myrtles shall caper, I6fty cedars run, 

And call the courtly palm to make up one : 
—Then in the midst of all their jolly train, 
Strike a sad note, and fix them trees again.” 


(1) As the author’s concern for the honour of angling induced him 
to enumerate such persons of note as were lovers of that recreation, 
the Reader will allow me to add Mr. John Gay tothe number. Any 
one who reads the first canto of his Georgic, entitled Rural Sports, and 
observes how beautifully and accurately he treats the subject of fly- 
fishing, would conclude the author a proficient: but that it was his 
chief amusement, 1 haye been assured by an intimate friend of mine, 
who bas frequently fished with him in the river Kennet, at Amesbury 
in Wilts, the seat of his grace the Duke of Queensberry. 

The Reader will excuse the following addition to this note, for the 
sake of a beautiful description of the materials used in fly-making, 
which is quoted from the above-mentioned poem. 


“To frame the little animal, provide 

All the gay hues that wait on female pride : 
Let nature guide thee ; sometimes golden wire 
The shining bellies of the fly require ; 

The peacock’s plumes thy tackle must not fail, 
Nor the dear purchase of the sable’s tail ; 

Each gaudy bird some slender tribute brings, 
And lends the growing insect proper wings 5 
Silks of all colours must their aid impart, 

And ey'ry fur promote the fisher’s art : 

So the gay lady, with expensive care, 

Borrows the pride of land, of sea, of air ; 

Furs, pearls, and plumes, the glittering thing displays, 
Dazzles our cyes, and easy hearts betrays.” 
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While I listen to thy voice, 
Chloris, I feel my life decay ; 
That powerful noise 
Calls my fleeting soul away : 
Oh! suppress that magic sound, 
Which destroys without a wound, 
Peace, Chloris, peace, or singing die, 
That together you and 1 
To heaven may go; 
For all we know 
Of what the blessed do above, 
Is, that they sing, and that they love. 

Pisc. Well remembered, brother Peter 3 these verses 
¢ame seasonably, and we thank you heartily. Come, we 
will all join together, my host and all, and sing my scholar’s 
catch over again; and then each man drink the tother 
cup, and to bed; and thank God we have a dry house 
over our heads. 

Pisc. Well, now good night to every body. 

Pet. And so say I. 

Ven. And so say 1. 

Cor. Good night to you all; and I thank you. 

eee 

Pisc. Good-morrow, brother Peter 3 and the like to 
you, honest Coridon. 

Come, my hostess says there is seven shillings to pay : 
let’s each man drink a pot for his morning’s draught, and 
lay down his two shillings, that so my hostess may not 
have occasion to repent herself of being so diligent, and 
using us so kindly. 

Pet. The motion is liked by every body, and so, hostess, 
here’s your money ; we anglers are all beholden to you; it 
will not be long ere I'll see you again. And now, brother 
Piscator, I wish you, and my brother your scholar, a fair 
day and good fortune. Come Coridon, this is our way. 


( g812%) PART I. 


CHAP. XVII. 


Of Roacu and Dace, and how to fish for them: 
and of Cadis. 


Venator. Goon master, as we go now towards London, 
be still so courteous as to give me more instructions ; for 
T have several boxes in my memory, in which I will keep 
them all very safe, there shall not one of them be lost. 

Pisc. Well scholar, that I will: and I will hide nothing 
from you that I ean remember, and can think may help 
you forward towards a perfection in this art. And because 
we have so much time, and I have said so little of Roach 
and Dace, I will give you some directions concerning 
them. 

Some say the Roach is so called from rutilus, which 
they say signifies red fins. He isa fish of no great re- 
putation for his dainty taste; and his spawn is accounted 
much better than any part of him. And you may take 
notice, that as the Carp is accounted the water-fox, for 
his cunning ; so the Roach is accounted the water-sheep, 
for his simplicity or foolishness. It is noted, that the 
Roach and Dace recover strength, and grow in season in 
a fortnight after spawning; the Barbel and Chub in a 
month; the Trout in four months ; and the Salmon in the 
like time, if he gets into the sea, and after into fresh water. 

Roaches be accounted much better in the river than in 
a pond, though ponds usually breed the biggest. But there 
isa kind of bastard small Roach, that breeds in ponds, with 
a very forked tail, and of a very small size; which some 
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say is bred by the Bream and right Roach; and some 
ponds are stored with these beyond belief ; and knowing- 
men, that know their difference, call them Ruds: they 
differ from the true Roach, as much as a Herring from a 
Pilchard. And these bastard breed of Roach are now 
seattered in many rivers: but I think not in the Thames, 
which I believe affords the largest and fattest in this na- 
tion, especially below London-bridge'. The Roach is a 


(1) I know not what Roaches are caught below bridge: but above, 
1am sure they are very large; for on the 15th of September, 1754, at 
Hampton, I caught one that was fourteen inches and an eighth from 
eye to fork, and in weight wanted but an ounce of two pounds. 

‘The season for fishing for Roach in the Thames begins about the 
latter end of August, and continues much longer than it is either plea~ 
sant or safe to fish. It requires some skill to hit the time of taking 
them exactly; for all the summer long they live on the weed, which 
they do not forsake, for the deeps, till it becomes putrid, and that is 
sooner or later, according as the season is wet or dry; for you are to 
know, that much rain hastens the rotting of the weed. I say it 
requires some skill to hit the time; for the fishermen who live in all 
the towns along the river, from Chiswick to Staines, are, about this 
time, nightly upon the watch, as soon as the fish come out, to sweep 
them away with a drag-net: and our poor patient angler is left, 
baiting the ground and adjusting his tackle, to catch those very fish 
which, perhaps, the night before had been carried to Billingsgate, 

The Thames, as well above as below London-bridge, was formerly 
much resorted to by London anglers : and, which is strange to think 
on, considering the unpleasantness of the station, they were used to 
fish near the starlings of the bridge. This will account for the many 
fishing-tackle shops that were formerly in Crooked-lane, which leads 
to the bridge. In the memory of a person not long since living, a 
waterman that plied at Essex-stairs, his name John Reeves, got a 
comfortable living by attending anglers with his boat: his method 
was, to watch when the sHoAts of Roach came down from the country, 
and, when he had found them, to go round to his customers and give 
them notice. Sometimes they settled opposite the Temple ; at others, 
at Black-friars or Queen-hithe; but most frequently about the Chalk- 
hills, near London-bridge. His hire was two shillings a tide. A cer- 
tain number of persons, who were accustomed thus to employ him, 
raised a sum sufficient to buy him a waterman’s coat, and silver 
badge, the impress whereof was, “ Himself, with an Angler, in his 
boat ;” and he had, annually, a new coat to the time of his death, 
which might be about the year 1730, 

Shepperton and Hampton are the places chiefly resorted to by the 

Londoners, 
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leather-mouthed fish, and has a kind of saw-like teeth in 

his throat. And lastly, let me tell you, the Roach makes 

an angler excellent sport, especially the great Roaches 

about London, where I think there be the best Roach- 

anglers. And I think the best Trout-anglers be in Derby- 

shire ; for the waters there are clear to an extremity. 
Next, let me tell you, you shall fish for this 


in Winter, with paste or gentles; in April, with worms or 
cadis ; in the very hot months, with little white snails ; 


Londoners, who angle there in boats: at each there is a large deep, 
to which Roach are attracted by constant baiting. That at Hampton 
is opposite the church-yard; and in that cemetery lies an angler, upon 
whose grave-stone is an inscription, now nearly effaced, consisting of 
these homely lines, 


In memory of Mr. Thomas Tombs, goldsmith, of London, who 
departed this life dug. 12th, 1758, aged 53 years. 
Each brother Bob, that sportive passes here, 
Pause at this stone, and drop the silent tear, 
For him who lov’d your harmless sport ; 
Who to this Pitch® did oft resort; 
Who in free conyerse oft would please, 
With native humour, mirth and ease ; 
His actions form’d upon so just a plan, 
He liv’d a worthy, ‘died an honest man, 
* A particular spot, called a Pitch, from the act of pitching or fastening the boat 


there, 
Before 
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or with flies under water, for he seldom takes them at the 
top, though the Dace will. In many of the hot months, 
Roaches may also be caught thus: take a May-fly, or ant- 
fly, sink him with a little lead to the bottom, near to the 
piles or posts of a bridge, or near to any posts of a 
wier, I mean any deep place where Roaches lie quietly, 
and then pull your fly up very leisurely, and usually a 
Roach will follow your bait up to the very top of the 
water, and gaze on it there, and run at it and take it, lest 
the fly should fly away from him. 

I have seen this done at Windsor and Henley-bridge, 
und great store of Roach taken; and sometimes, a Dace 
or Chub. And in August you may fish for them with a 
paste made only of the crumbs of bread, which should be 
of pure fine manchet; and that paste must be so tempered 
betwixt your hands till it be both soft and tough too: a 
very little water, and time, and labour, and clean hands, 
will make it a most excellent paste. But when you fish 
with it, you must have a small hook, a quick eye, and 
a nimble hand, or the bait is lost, and the fish too; if one 
may lose that which he never had. With this paste you 


Before I dismiss the subject of Thames-fishing, I will let the reader 
Know, that formerly the fishermen inhabiting the villages on the 
banks of the Thames were used to inclose certain parts of the river 
with what they called stops, but which were in effect wiers or hidels, 
by stakes driven into the bed thereof; and to these they tied weels, 
creating thereby a current, which drove the fish into those traps. 
This practice, though it may sound oddly to say so, is against Magna 
Charta, avd is expressly prohibited by the 23d chapter of that statute. 
In the year 1757, the Lord Mayor, Dickenson, sent the Water-Bailiff 
up the Thames, in a barge well manned, and furnished with proper 
implements ; who destroyed all those inclosures on this side Staines, 
by pulling up the stakes and setting them adrift. 
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may, as I said, take both the Roach and the Dace or 
Dare ; 


for they be much of a kind, in matter of feeding, cunning, 
goodness, and usually in size. And therefore take this 
general direction, for some other baits which may concern 
you to take notice of: they will bite almost at any fly, but 
especially at ant-flies ; concerning which take this direc- 
tion, for it is very good. 

Take the blackish ant-fly out of the mole-hill or ant- 
hill, in which place you shall find them in the month of 
June ; or if that be too early in the year, then, doubtless, 
you may find them in July, August, and most of Sep- 
tember. Gather them alive, with both their wings: and 
then put them into a glass that will hold a quart or a 
pottle; but first put into the glass a handful, or more, of 
the moist earth out of which you gather them, and as 
much of the roots of the grass of the said hillock ; and then 
‘put in the flies gently, that they lose not their wings: lay 
a clod of earth over it; and then so many as are put into 
the glass without bruising will live there a month or more, 
and be always in readiness for you to fish with: but if you 
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would have them keep longer, then get any great earthen 
pot, or barrel of three or four gallons, (which is better,) 
then wash your barrel with water and honey; and having 
put into it a quantity of earth and grass roots, then put in 
your flies, and covey it, and they will live a quarter of a 
year. These, in any stream and clear water, are a deadly 
bait for Roach or Dace, or for a Chub; and your rule is 
not to fish less than a handful from the bottom. 

I shall next tell you a winter-bait for a Roach, a Dace, 
or Chub; and it is choicely good. About All-hallantide, 
(and so till frost comes,) when you see men ploughing up 
heath ground, or sandy ground, or greenswards, then fol- 
low the plough, and you shall find a white worm as big as 
two maggots, and it hatha red head: you may observe in 
what ground most are, for there the crows will be very 
watchful and follow the plough very close: it is all soft, 
and full of whitish guts; a worm that is, in Norfolk and 
some other counties, called a grub; and is bred of the 
spawn or eggs of a beetle, which she leayes in holes that 
she digs in the ground under cow or horse-dung, and there 
rests all winter, and in March or April comes to be first 
a red, and then a black beetle. Gather a thousand or two 
of these, and put them, with a peck or two of their own 
earth, into some tub or firkin, and cover and keep them so 
warm that the frost or cold air, or winds, kill them not: 
these you may keep all winter, and kill fish with them at 
any time; and if you put some of them into a little earth 
and honey, a day before you use them, you will find them 
an excellent bait for Bream, Carp, or indeed for almost 
any fish. 

And after this manner you may also keep gentles all 
winter; which are a good bait then, and much the better 
for being lively and tough. Or you may breed and keep 
gentles thus: take a piece of beast’s liver, and, with a cross 
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stick, hang it in some corner, over a pot or barrel half 
full of dry clay; and as the gentles grow big, they will fall 
into the barrel and scour themselves, and he always ready 
for use whensoever you incline to fish; and these gentles 
may be thus created till after Michaelmas. But if you 
desire to keep gentles to fish with all the year, then get a 
dead cat, or a kite, and let it be fly-blown; and when the 
gentles begin to be alive and to stir, then bury it and them 
in soft moist earth, but as free from frost as you can; 
and these you may dig up at any time when you intend to 
use them : these will last till March, and about that time 
turn to be flies. 

But if you will be nice to foul your fingers, which good 
anglers seldom are, then take this bait: get a handful of 
well-made malt, and put it into a dish of water; and then 
wash and rub it betwixt your hands till you make it clean, 
and as free from husks as you can; then put that water 
from it, and put a small quantity of fresh water to it, and 
set it in something that is fit for that purpose, over the 
fire, where it is not to boil apace, but leisurely and very 
softly, until it become somewhat soft, which you may try 
by feeling it betwixt your finger and thumb ; and when it 
is soft, then put your water from it: and then take a sharp 
knife, and turning the sprout end of the corn upward with 
the point of your knife, take the back part of the husk 
from it, and yet leaving a kind of inward husk on the corn, 
or else it is marr’d; and then cut off that sprouted end, I 
mean a little of it, that the white may appear; and so 
pull off the husk on the cloyen side, as I directed you; 
and then cut off a very little of the other end, that so your 
hook may enter; and if your hook be small and good, you 
will find this to be a very choice bait, either for winter or 
summer, you sometimes casting a little of it into the place 
where your float swims, 
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And to take the Roach and Dace, a good bait is the 
young brood’of wasps or bees, if you dip their heads in 
blood ; especially good for Bream, if they be baked, or 
hardened in their husks in an oven, after the bread is 
taken out of it; or hardened on a fire-shovel : and so also 
is the thick blood of sheep, being half dried on a trencher, 
that so you may cut it into such pieces as may best fit the 
size of your hook ; and a little salt keeps it from growing 
black, and makes it not the worse, but better: this is taken 
to be a choice bait, if rightly ordered. 

There be several oils of a strong smell that I have been 
told of, and to be excellent to tempt fish to bite, of which 
I could say much: but I remember I once carried a small 
bottle from Sir George Hastings! to Sir Henry Wotton, 
(they were both chemical men,) as a great present: it was 
sent, and receiv’d, and us’d, with great confidence ; and 
yet, upon inquiry, I found it did not answer the expecta- 
tion of Sir Henry ; which, with the help of this and other 
circumstances, makes me haye little belief in such things as 
many men talk of. Not but that I think that fishes both 
smell and hear, (as I have exprest in my former discourse :) 
but there is a mysterious knack, which though it be much 
easier than the philosopher’s stone, yet it is not attainable 
by common capacities, or else lies locked up in the brain 
or breast of some chemical man, that, like the Rosicrucians*, 


(1) [In Smith’s Catalogue of Persons deceased, whom he knew, 
MS. Donat. Brit. Mus. 887, we read: “ 1641, June 4. Sir George 
Hastings, brother to the Earl lof Huntington, died of the plague.”’] 

(2) Vide infra, Part 11. Chap. i. note. The Rosicrucians were a 
sect of frantic enthusiasts, who sprung up in Germany about the 
beginning of the 14th century: they professed to teach the art of 
making gold; and boasted of a secret, in their power, to protract 
the period of human life, and even to restore youth. Their 
founder having been to the Holy Land, pretended to have learned 
all this from the Arabs. They propagated their senseless philosophy 
by tradition ; and revealed their mysteries only to a chosen few; 
and to this practice the author alludes, Lemery, in his rey 
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will not yet reveal it. But let me nevertheless tell you, that 
camphire, put with moss into your worm-bag with your 
worms, makes them, (if many anglers be not very much mis- 
taken,) a tempting bait, and the angler more fortunate. But 
I stepped by chance into this discourse of oils, and fishes” 
smelling ; and though there might be more said, both of 
it and of baits for Roach and Dace and other float-fish, yet 
I will forbear it at this time’, and tell you, in the next 


Of Chemistry, has thus defined their art: “ Ars sine arte; cujus 
principium mentiri, medium luborare, et finis mendicare.” An art 
without art ; whose beginning is lying, whose middle is labour, and 
whose end is beggary. 

(1) Roacw delight in gravelly or sandy bottoms: their haunts, 
especially as winter approaches, are clear deep and still waters ; and 
at other times, they lie in and near the weeds, and under the shade 
of boughs. 

They spawn about the latter end of May, when they are seabby and 
unwholesome: but they are again in order in about three weeks. 
‘The largest are taken after Michaclmas ; and their prime season is in 
February or March, 

The Baits for Roach, not already mentioned, are, cad-bait and oak- 
worms, for the spring: in May, ant’s-eges ; and paste made of the 
crum of a new roll, both white, and tinged with red, which is done 
by putting vermilion into the water wherewith you moisten it ; this 
paste will do for the winter also. 

The largest Roach in this kingdom are taken in the Thames, where 
many have been caught of two pounds and a half weight : but Roach 
of any size are hardly to be come at without a boat. 

The haunts of Dace are, gravelly, sandy, and clayey bottoms ; deep 
holes that are shaded ; water-I leaves ; and under the foam caused 
by an eddy: in hot weather, they are to be found on the shallows, and 
are then best taken with an artificial fly, grasshoppers, or gentles, as 
hereafter directed. 

Dace spawn about the latter end of Marc 
three weeks after; they are not very good ti 
are best in February. 

Baits for Dace, other than those mentioned by Walton, are, the 
oak-worm, red-worm, brandling, gilt-tail; and indeed any worm, 
bred on trees or bushes, that is not too big for his mouth ; almost all 
kinds of flies and caterpilars. 

Though Dace are often caught with a float, as Roach, yet they are 
not so properly float-fish: for they are to be taken with an artificial 
gnat, or ant-fly, or indeed almost any other small fly in its season ; 
hatin the Thames, above Richmond, the largest are caught with a 

natural 


nd are in season about 
about Michaelmas, and 
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place, how you are to prepare your tackling : concerning 
which, I will, for sport sake, give you an old rhyme out of 


natural green or dun grasshopper, and sometimes with gentles ; with 
both which you are to fish as with an artificial fly. They are not to 
be come at till about September, when the weeds begin to rot: but 
when you have found where they lie, which, in a warm day, is gene- 
rally on the shallows, ’tis incredible what havock you may make: 
pinch off the first joint of the grasshopper’s legs, put the point of the 
hook in at the head, and bring it out at the tail; and in this way of 
fishing you will catch Chub, especially if you throw under the boughs. 

Bat this can be done ooly in a boat; for the management whereof, 
be provided with a staff, and a heavy stone fastened to a strong rope 
of four or five yards in length: fasten the rope to the head of the 
boat, which, whether it be a punt or a wherry, is equally fit for this 
purpose, and so drive down with the stream: when you come to a 
shallow, or other place where the fish are likely to lie, drop the 
stone, and, standing in the stern, throw right down the stream, anda 
little to the right and left: after trying about a quarter of an bour in 
a place, with the staff push the boat about five yards down, and so 
throw again. Use a common fly-line, about ten yards long, with a 
strong single hair next the hook. 

It is true, there is less certainty of catching in this way than with a 
float or ground-bait: for which reason, | would recommend it only to 
those who live near the banks of that delightful river, between 
Windsor and Isleworth, who haye or can command a boat for that 
purpose, and can take advantage of a still, warm, gloomy day ; and 
to such it will afford much more diversion than the ordinary ivarti- 
ficial method of fishing in the deeps for Roach and Dace. 

In fishing at bottom for Roach and Dace, use for ground-bait 
bread soaked about an hour in water, and an equal quantity of bran ; 
knead them to a tough consistence, and make them up into balls, 
with a small pebble in the middle: and throw these balls in where 
you fish ; but be sure to throw them up the stream, for otherwise 
they will draw the fish beyond the reach of your line. 

Fish for Roach within six, and for Dace within three inches of 
the bottom. 

Having enumerated the Barts proper for every kind of fish in 
their respective places, it may not be amiss here to mention one 
which many authors speak of as excellent for almost all fish; and 
that is the spawn of Salmon, or large Trout. Barker, who seems to 
have been the first that discoyered it, recommends it to his patron in 
the following terms : 

“ Noble Lord, 

*“T have found an experience of late, which you may angle with, 

“ ond take great store of this kind of fish, First, it is the best bait 
“ for a Trout that I have seen in all my time; and will take great 

“store, and not fail, if they be there. Secondly, it is a special bait 

for 
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an old fish-book ; which will prove a part, and but a part, 
of what you are to provide. 


My rod and my line, my float and my lead, 

My hook and my plummet, my whetstone and knife, 
My basket, my baits both living and dead, 

My net, and my meat, for that is the chief: 
Then J must have thread, and hairs green and small, 
With mine angling purse: and so you have all, 


“ for Dace or Dare, good for Chub or Bottlin, or Grayling. The bait 
“is, the RoE or A SALMON oR Trour. If it be a large Trout that the 
“ spawns be any thing great, you may angle for the Trout with this 
“bait as you angle with the brandling ; taking a pair of scissurs, and 
“cutso much as a large hazel-nut, and bait your hook; so fall to 
“your sport, there is no doubt of pleasure. If 1 had known it but 
“ twenty years ago, I would have gained a hundred pounds only with 
“thatbait. Iam bound in duty to divulge it to your honour, and 
“not to carry it to my grave with me. Ido desire that men of 
“quality should have it, that delight in that pleasure. The greedy 
“angler will murmur at me, but for that I care not. 

“Por the angling for the Scale-fish: They must angle either with 
“ cork or quill, plumming their ground; and with feeding with the 
“« same bait, taking them [the spawns] asunder, that they may spread 
“abroad, that the fish may feed, and come to your place : there is no 
“ doubt of pleasure, angling with fine tackle ; as single hair lines, at 
“least five or six length long; a small hook, with two or three 
“spawns. The bait will hold one week: if you keep it on any longer, 
“ you must hang it up to dry a little: when you go to your pleasure 
“again, put the bait in a little water, it will come in kind again.” 

Others, to preserve Salmon spawn, sprinkle it with a little salt, 
and lay it upon wool in a pot, one layer of wool and another of 
spawn, It is said to bea lovely bait for the winter or spring ; espe- 
cially where Salmon are used to spawn; for thitherthe fish gather, 
and there expect it. dng. Made Mecum, 53. 

To know at any time what bait fish are apt to take, open the belly 
of the first you catch, and take out his stomach very tenderly ; open 
it with a sharp penknife, and you will discover what he then feeds on. 
Venables, 91. 

The people who live in the fishing-towns along the banks of the 
Thames have a method of dressing large Roach and Dace, which, as 
"ts said, renders them very pleasant and savoury food; it is as fol- 
lows: Without scaling the fish, lay him ona gridiron, over a slow 
fire, and strew on him alittle flour; when he begins to grow brown, 
make a slit, not more than skin deep, in his back, from head to tail, 
and lay him on again: when he is broiled enough, the skin, scales 
and all, will peel off, and leaye the flesh, which will haye become very 

firm, 


. 
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But you must have all these tackling, and twice so 
many more’, with which, if you mean to be a fisher, 
Thave heard that the YOU must store yourself; and to that 
ai fy ponds tease purpose I will go with you, either to 
semiryVenessic Mr, Margrave, who dwells amongst 


the booksellers in St. Paul’s Church-yard, or to Mr, 


firm, perfectly clean; then open the belly, and take out the inside, 
and use anchovy and butter for sauce. 

Having promised the reader Mr. Barker's recipe for anointing boots 
and shoes, (and haying no further occasion to make use of his autho- 
rity,) itis here given in his own words: 

“Take a pint of linseed-oil, with half a pound of mutton-suet, six 
“or eight ounces of bees-wax, and half a pennyworth of rosin: boil 
“all this in a pipkin together; so let it cool till it be milk-warm ; 
“then take a little hair-brush, and lay it on your new boots ; but it 
“is best that this stuff be Isid on before the boot-maker makes the 
“boots ; then brush them once over after they come from him: as 
“for old boots, you must lay it on when your boots be dry.” 

() Ifyou go any great distance from home, you will find it neces- 
sary to carry with you many more things than are here enumerated ; 
most of which may be very well contained in a wicker panier of about 
twelve inches wide, and eight high, of the form, and put into a 
hawking-bag, as in Plate A. Fig. 10. The following is a list of the 
most material: A rod with a spare top ; lines coiled up, and neatly 
laid in round flat boxes ; spare links, single hairs, waxed thread and 
silk ; plummets of various sizes, of the form of Plate A. Fig. 11.; floats 
ofall kinds, and spare caps; worm-bags, and a gentle-box, Plate A. 
Fig. 12.; hooks of all sizes, some whipped to single hairs; shot; shoe- 
maker’s wax, in a very small gallipot covered with a bit of leather ; a 
clearing ring, tied to about six yards of Strong cord, of the shape of 
Plate A. Fig. 13.; the use of this is to disengage your hook when it 
has caught a weed, &c. in which case take off the butt of your rod, 
and slip the ring over the remaining joints, and, holding it by the cord, 
let it gently fall; alanding net, the hoop whereof must be of iron, 
and made with joints to fold, in the shape of Plate A. Fig. 14. and 
a socket to hold a staff, Fig. 15. Take with you also such baits as 
you intend to use. That you may keep your fish alive, be provided 
with a small hoop-net, to draw close to the top. And never be without 
asharp knife, anda pair of scissars. And if you mean to use the arti- 
ficial fly, have your fly-book always with you. 

And for the more convenient keeping and carriage of lines, links, 
single hairs, &c. take a piece of parchment or vellum, seven inches 
by ten; on the longer sides, set off four inches 3 and then fold it 
cross-wise, So as to leave a flap of two inches, of which hereafter: then 
take eight or ten pieces of parchment, of seyen inches by four; put 

them 


“ 
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John Stubs, near to the Swan in Golding-lane: they 
be both honest men, and will fit an angler with what 


them into the parchment or vellum so folded, and sew up the ends ; 
then cut the flap rounding, and fold it down like a pocket-book : 
lastly, you may, if you please, bind along the ends and round the 
flap with red tape. 

Into this case, put lines coiled up, spare links, single hairs, and hooks 
ready whipped and looped. 

And haying several of these cases, you may fill them with lines, &c. 
proper for every kind of fishing; always remembering to put into each 
of them a gorger, or small piece of cane, of five inches long, and 
4 quarter of an inch wide, with a notch at each end; with this, when 
a fish has gorged your hook, you may, by putting it down his throat 
till you feel the hook, and holding the line tight while you press it 
down, easily disengage it. 

And if you should chance to break your top, or avy other part of 
your rod, take the following directions for mending it: Cut the two 
broken ends with a long slope, so that they may fit neatly together 5 
then spread some wax, very thin, on each slope; and with waxed 
thread or silk, according as the size of the broken part requires, bind 
them very neatly together. ‘To fasten off, lay the fore-finger of your 
left hand over the binding, and with your right make four turns of 
the thread over it; then pass the end of your thread between the 
under-side of your finger and the rod, and draw your finger away ; 
lastly, with the fore-finger and thumb of your right hand, take hold of 
the first of the turns, and, gathering as much of it as you ean, bind on 
till the three remaining turns are wound off, and then take hold of 
the end which you had before brought through, and then draw close. 
See Plate B. Fig. 1, 2. 

For whipping on a hook take the following directions : Place the 
hook betwixt the fore-finger and thumb of your left-hand, and with 
your right give the waxed silk three or four turns round the shank of 
the hook ; then lay the end of the hair on the inside of the shank, 
and with your right hand whip down, as in Plate B. Fig.3.; when you 
are within about four turns of the bent of the hook, take the shank 
between the fore-finger and thumb of the left-hand, and place the 
silk close by it, holding them both tight, and leaving the end to hang 
down ; then draw the other part of the silk into a large loop; and, 
with your right-hand turning backwards, as in Plate B. Fix. 4. con- 
tinue the whipping for four turns, and draw the end of the silk (which 
has all this while hung down under the root of your left thumb,) close, 
and twitch it off. . 

To tie a water-knot: lay the end of one of your hairs, about five 
inches or less, over that of the other; and through the loop (which 
you would make to tic them in the common way) pass the long and 
the short end of the hairs, which will lie to the right of the loop, 
twice ; and, wetting the knot with your tongue, draw it close, and cut 
off the spare hair, See Plate B, Fig. 5. 
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tackling he lacks'. 

Ven. Then, good master, let it be at ————, for he 
is nearest to my dwelling. And I pray let’s meet there 
the ninth of May next, about two of the clock; and I'll 
want nothing that a fisher should be furnished with. 

Pisc. Well, and I'll not fail you, God willing, at the 
time and place appointed. 

Ven. 1 thank you, good master, and I will not. fail 
you. And, good master, tell me what pairs more you 
remember ; for it will not now be long ere we shall be at 
Tottenham-High-Cross ; and when we come thither I will 
make you some requital of your pains, by repeating as 
choice a Copy of Verses as any we have heard since we met 
together; and that is a proud word, for we have heard very 
good ones. 

Pisc. Well, scholar, and I shall be then right glad to 
hear them, And I will, as we walk, tell you whatsoever 
comes in my mind, that I think may be worth your hearing. 
You may make another choice bait thus: take a hand- 
ful or two of the best and biggest wheat you can get; 
boil it in a little milk, like as frumity is boiled; boil it so 
till it be soft; and then fry it, very leisurely, with honey, 
and a little beaten saffron dissolved in milk; and you will 


—————<— Ss 


(1) In some former editions of this book, the author has, in this 
place, mentioned Charles Kirby as a maker of excellent hooks; of 
whom take the following account : He was famous for the neatness 
and form of bis hooks ; when, being introduced to prince Rupert, 
whose name frequently occurs in the history of king Charles the First's 
reign, the prince communicated to him a method of tempering them, 
which has been continued in the family to this time; there being a 
Tineal descendant of the above-named Charles Kirby now [1760] living 
in Crowther’s-well-alley, near Aldersgate-street ; whosehooks, for their 
shape and temper, exceed all others. This story is the more likely 
to be true, as it is well known that the German nobility, in the last 
century, were much addicted to chemistry, and that to this prince 
Rupert the world is indebted for the invention of seraping in mezzo- 
tinto, See a head of his scraping in Evelyn's Sculptura, 
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find this a choice bait, and good, I think, for any fish, 
especially for Roach, Dace, Chub, or Grayling: I know 
not but that it may be as good for a river Carp, and espe- 
cially if the ground be a little baited with it. 

And you may also note, that the spawn of most fish 
is a very tempting bait, being a little hardened on a warm 
tile, and cut into fit pieces’. Nay, mulberries, and those 
blackberries which grow upon briars, be good baits for 
Chubs or Carps: with these many have been taken in 
ponds, and in some rivers where such trees have grown 
near the water, and the fruits customarily dropt into it. 
And there be a hundred other baits, more than can be well 
named, which, by constant baiting the water, will become 
a tempting bait for any fish in it. 

You are also to know, that there be divers kinds of 
Canis, or Case-worms, that are to be found in this 
nation, in several distinct counties, and in several little 
brooks that relate to bigger rivers; as namely, one cadis 
called a piper, whose husk, or case, is a piece of reed 
about an inch long, or longer, and as big about as the 
compass of a two-pence. These worms being kept three or 
four days in a woollen bag, with sand at the bottom of it, 
and the bag wet once a day, will in three or four days turn 
to be yellow; and these be a choice bait for the Chub or 
Chavender, or indeed for any great fish, for it is a large 
bait. 

There is also a lesser cadis-worm, called a Cock-spur, 
being in fashion like the spur of a cock, sharp at one end; 
and the case, or house, in which this ‘dwells, is made of 
small husks, and gravel, and slime, most curiously made 
of these, even so as to be wondered at, but not to be made 
by man, no more than a king-fisher’s nest can, which is 


(1) See the Note in page 321. 
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made of little fishes’ bones®, and have such a geometrical 
interweaving and connection as the like is not to be done 
by the art of man. This kind of cadis is a choice bait for 
any float-fish ; it is much less than the piper-cadis, and to 
be so ordered ; and these may be so preserved, ten, fifteen, 
or twenty days, or it may be longer*. 

There is also another cadis, called by some a Straw- 
worm, and by some a Ruff-coat*, whose house, —« sce inyra, 
or case, is made of little pieces of bents, and? 3% N%-. 
rushes, and straws, and water-weeds, and I know not 
what; which are so knit together with condensed slime, 
that they stick about her husk or case, not unlike the bris- 
tles of a hedge-hog. These three cadises are commonly 
taken in the beginning of summer; and are good, indeed, 
to take any kind of fish, with float or otherwise. I might 
tell you of many more, which as these do early, so they 
have their time also of turning to be flies later in summer ; 
but I might lose myself, and tire you, by such a discourse : 
I shall therefore but remember you, that to know these, 
and their several kinds, and to what flies every particular 
eadis turns, and then how to use them, first as they be 
cadis, and after as they be flies, is an art, and an art that 


(2) [Dr. Shaw, Gener. Zool. vol. VII. parti. p.53, tells us that the 
Kingfishers deposit their eggs in cavities formed in the banks of rivers: 
the hole or nest, he adds, if it may be properly so named, being often 
deeply lined at the bottom by a stratum of small fish bones and scales. 
Pennant thinks these the fragments only of the food of the owner and 
its young. Brit. Zool. vol. 1. p. 249.. 

(3) To preserve cadis, grasshoppers, caterpillars, oak-worms, or 
natural flies, the following is an excellent method: Cut a round bough 
of fine green-barked withy, about the thickness of one’s arm; and, 
taking off the bark about a foot in length, turn both ends together, 
into the form of a hoop, and fasten them with a pack-necdle and 
thread ; then stop up the bottom with a bung-cork: and with a red- 
hot wire bore the bark full of holes: (see Plate B. Fig. 6.) Into this 
put your baits : tie it over with a colewort leaf; and lay itin the grass 
every night. In this manner cadis may be kept till they turn to flies, 
To grasshoppers you may put any 
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every one that professes to be an angler has not leisure to 
search after, and, if he had, is not capable of learning’. 
I'll tell you, scholar; several countries have several 


(1) “ The several sorts of phryganca, or cadews, in their nympha 
“‘ or maggot state, thus house themselves ; one sort in straws, called 
“* from thence straw-worms ; others, in two or more sticks laid parallel 
“ to one another, creeping at the bottom of brooks ; others with a small 
“ bundle of pieces of rushes, duck-weed, sticks, §e. glued together; 
“wherewith they float on the top, aud can row themselves therein 
“ about the waters with the help of their fect: both these are called 
“« cad-bait. Divers sorts there are, which the reader may see a sum- 
“mary of from Mr. Willoughby, in Raii Method. Insect. p. 12. toge- 
“ther with a good, though very brief, description of the papiliona- 
“ceous fly that comes from the cad-bait cadew. It is a notable 
“ architectonic faculty, which all the variety of these animals have, 
“ to gather such bodies as are fittest for their purpose, and then to glue 
“them together; some to be heavier than water, that the animal 
“ may remain at Lottom, where its food is; (for which purpose they 
“use stones, together with sticks, rushes, 4c.) and some to be lighter 
“than water, to float on the top, and gather its food from thence. 
“These little houses look coarse, and shew no great artifice out- 
“*wardly ; but are well tunnelled, and made witbin with a hard tough 
“paste, into which the bind part of the maggot is so fixed, that it 
“« can draw its cell after it any where, without danger of leaving it 
“ behind; as also thrust out its body to reach what it wanteth, or with- 
“ draw it into its cellto guard it against harms.” Phys. Theol. 234. 

Thus much of cadis in general, as an illustration of what our author 
has said on that subject. But to be more particular : 

That which Walton calls the piper-cadis I have never seen; but a 
yery learned and ingenious friend of mine, who has for fifty years past 
been an angler, and a curious observer of aquatic productions, has 
furnished me with an Account of that insect; which I shall give the 
reader in nearly his own words: 

“The piper-cadis 1 take to be the largest of the tribe, and that it 
“ takes its name not from any sound, but figure. I never met with it 
“ but in rivers running upon beds of lime-stone or large pebbles ; 
“they are common in Northern and Welch streams. The cadew 
“itself is about an inch long, and in some above. The case is strait 
“and rough; the outward surface covered with gravel or sand; the 
“ fistula, or pipe, in which it is contained, seems to be a small stick, 
“ of which the pith was quite decayed, before the insect, in its state 
“immediately succeeding the egg, lodged itself. Advanced to an 
“© aurelia, which is generally in April, or the beginning of May, it 
“leaves its case and last covering, a sort of thin skin resembling a 
“ fish’s bladder, (and this is likewise the method of,the whole genus, 
“as far as I could ever observe,) and immediately paddles upon the 
“top of the water with its many legs. It seldom flies, though it 
“*has four wings; and of these wings it is to be observed, that 

“in 
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kinds of cadises, that indeed differ as much as dogs do; 
that is to say, as much as a very cur and a greyhound do. 


*‘ in the infant state of the insect, viz. for a week or longer, they are 
“shorter than the body, but afterwards they grow to be full as long 
“or longer. This is ustially called, by sportsmen, the stone-fly ; in 
“* Wales they name it the water-cricket, the size and colour being 
“Tike that insect.”” 

As to the cock-spur, Bowlker expressly says, in his Aré of Angling, 
p. 70, that it produces the May-fly, or yellow cadew; which I have 
ever understood to be the green-drake. 

That which Walton calls the straw-worm, or ruff-coat, though, by 
the way, he certainly errs in making these terms synonymous, as 
will hereafter be made to appear, and which is described in Ray's 
Methodus Insectorum, p. 12. 18, I take it, the most common of any, 
and is found in the river Colne, near Uxbridge ; the New River, near 
London: the Wandle, which runs through Carshalton in Surrey; and 
in most other rivers. As to the straw-worm, I am assured, by my 
friend above mentioned, that it produces many and various flies A 
namely that which is called, about London, the withy-fy, ash- 
coloured duns of several shapes and dimensions, as also light and dark 
browns, all of them affording great diversion in Northern streams. 

It now remains to speak of the ruff-coat, which seems to answer so 
nearly to the description which Walton has given of the cock-spur ; 
viz, “that the case or house in which it dwells is made of small husks, 
and gravel and slime, most curiously ;” that there is no accounting for 
his making the term synonymous with that of the straw-worm, which 
it does not in the least resemble: and yet, that the ruff-coat and the 
cock-spur produce different flies, notwithstanding their seeming re- 
semblance, must be taken for granted, unless we will reject Bowlker’s 
authority, when he says the cock-spur produces the May-fly or yellow 
cadew, which I own I see no reason to do, 

But that { may not mislead the reader, I must inform him, That I 
take the ruff-coat to be a species of eadis inclosed in a husk about an 
inch long, surrounded by bits of stone, flints, bits of tile, &e. very 
near equal in their sizes, and most curiously compacted together, like 
mosaic. 

In the month of May, 1759, I took one of the insects Jast above 
described, which had been found in the river Wandle, in Surrey, and 
put it into a small box with sand at the bottom ; and wetted it five 
or six times a day, for five days ; at the end whereof, to my great 
amazement, it produced a lovely large fly, nearly of the shape of, but 
Jess than a common white butterfly, with two pair of cloak wings, 
snd of a light cinnamon colour. This fly, upon inquiry, I find is 
called, in the North, the large light brown ; in Ireland, and some 

other 
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These be usually bred in the very little rills, or ditches, that 
run into bigger rivers; and, I think, a more proper bait 


other places, it has the name of the flame-coloured brown. And the 

e4ppentix, method of making itis given in the Additionat List of Flies, 

No. 2. under September* ; where, from its smell, the reader will 
find it called the large fetid light brown. 

And there are many other kinds of these wonderful creatures ; as 

may be seen in Mons, de Reaumur’s Mémoires pour servir a t' Histoire 
des Insectes, Tome Ill. See also the Aprenprx, No. I. 


(“ ParyGANea. 
Generic Character. 
Os edentulum ; palpis quatuor, Mouth without teeth; with four 


feelers. 
Stemmata tria. Stemmata three. 
Antenne thorace longiores. | Antenne longer than thorax. 
Ale incumbentes ; inferioribus pli-| Wings incumbent ; the lower pair 
catis. pleated, 


“The genus Phryganea consists of insects which in point of 
habit or general appearance bear a considerable resemblance to some 
oftbe Phalene, and particularly to those belonging to the division en- 
titled Tinew. They may however be readily distinguished from Moths 
by their palpi or feelers, as well as by the stemmata situated on the 
top of the head. The Phryganee proceed from aquatic larve of a 
Jengthened shape, residing in tubular eases, which they form by ag- 
glutinating various fragments of vegetable substances, particles of 
gravel, &c, &c, These tubular cases are lined within by a tissue of 
silken fibres, and are open at each extremity. The included larve, 
when feeding, protrude the head and fore-parts of the body, creeping 
along the bottom of the waters they inhabit by means of six short and 
slender legs: on the upper part of the back, in most species, is situated 
an upright papilla or process, serving as a kind of prop or stay, pre- 
venting the ease or tube from slipping too forwards during the time the 
animal is feeding. 

“OF the European Phrygane one of the largest is the Phryganea 
grandis of Linnwus, usually measuring somewhat more than an inch in 
length, and baying very much the general aspect of a phalena ; the 
upper wings are grey, marked by various darker and lighter streaks 
and specks, and the under wings yellowish brown and semitransparent. 
The Ea sears near an inch and three quarters in length, 
is of a flesh- loured grey, with brown head and legs, and inhabits a 
tube composed of pieces of bark, small fragments of grass-stalks, 
or other substances. Like other larver of this genus, it is known by 
the name of Cadew-worm, and is frequently used by anglers as a bait. 
When arrived at full growth, it fastens the case or tube by several silken 

filaments 
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for those very rivers than any other. I know not how, or 
of what, this cadis receives life, or what coloured fly it 


filaments to the stem of some water-plant or other convenient sub- 
stance, in such a manner as to project a little above the surface of the 
water ; and casting its skin, changes toa chrysalis of a lengthened 
shape, and displaying the immature limbs of the future. Phry- 
ganea, which in the space of about fourteen days emerges from 
its confinement, 

“ Phryganea rhombica is a smaller species than the former, and is of 
a yellowish brown colour, with two obliquely transverse rhomboid 
semitransparent white spots on each upper wing; the lower wings being 
whitish, with a tinge of yellow brown towards the upper edge. ‘The 
larva forms its case of small pieces of the slender stems of water-grasses 
or other plants, curiously disposed in an obliquely tranverse direction. 
It is of a greenish brown colour, and, like the former, is found in 
rivulets and stagnant waters, The larva of the Phryganee in general 
feed not only on the smaller water insects, but on the spawn of fishes, 
and even on the young fry itself.” Shaw's General Zoology, Vol. V1. 
Part Il. p. 254. 

The Editor of the present edition has been informed by Dr. Leach, 
that those worms which are principally used by the angler are larya: 
of the genus Limnephilus, and may be found in almost every pond or 
rivulet. The most favourite and abundant kind is the worm of Lim- 
nephilus griseus ; of which Figures are here exhibited, together with the 
perfect insect in two positions, 


Dr. Leach has divided the Pbryganew into several genera, which 
Mr. Kirby has considered as constituting a peculiar order, named 
Trichoptera*.] 


* See Transac, Linn, Soc. Vol. XI. So named from the remarkable hairiness of 
their wings. 
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turns to; but doubtless they are the death of many 
Trouts: and this is one killing way : 

Take one, or more if need be, of these large yellow 
cadis : pull off his head, and with it pull out his black gut; 
put the body, as little bruised as is possible, on a very little 
hook, armed on with a red hair, which will shew like the 
cadis-head ; and a very little thin lead, so put upon the 
shank of the hook that it may sink presently. Throw this 
bait, thus ordered, which will look very yellow, into any 
great still hole where a Trout is, and he will presently 
venture his life for it, itis not to be doubted, if you be not 
espied; and that the bait first touch the water before the 
line. And this will do best in the deepest water, 

Next, let me tell you, I have been much pleased to walk 
quietly by a brook, with a little stick in my hand, with 
which I might easily take these, and consider the curiosity 
of their composure: and if you shall ever like to do so, 
then note, that your stick must be a little hazel, or willow, 
eleft, or have a nick at one end of it, by which means you 
may, with ease, take many of them in that nick out of the 
water, before you have any occasion to use them. These, my 
honest scholar, are some observations, told to you as they 
now come suddenly into my memory, of which you may 
make some use : but for the practical part, it is that that 
makes an angler: it is diligence, and observation, and 
practice, and an ambition to be the best in the art, that 
must do it. I will tell you, scholar, I once heard one say, 


(1) The author has now done describing the several kinds of fish, ex- 
cepting the few little ones that follow, with the methods of taking 
them ; but has said little or nothing of rLoat-risHiNG: it may there- 
fore not be amiss here to lay down some rules about it. 

Let the rod be light and stiff, and withal so smart in the spring, as 
to strike at the tip of the whale-bone. From fourteen to fifteen feet is 
a good length. 

In places where you sometimes meet with Barbel, as at Shepperton 
and Hampton, in Middlesex, the fittest line is one of six or seven 

hairs 
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“ Tenvy not him that eats better meat than I do; nor him 
“that is richer, or that wears better clothes than I do: 
“1 envy nobody but him, and him only, that catches more 
“fish than I do.” And such a man is like to prove an 
angler; and this noble emulation I wish to you, and all 
young anglers. 


hairs at top, and so diminishing for two yards ; let the rest be strong 
Indian grass, to within about half a yard of the hook, which may be 
whipped to a fine gras or silk-worm gut. And this line will kill a fish 
of six pounds weight. 

But for mere Roach and Dace-fishing, accustom yourself toa single- 
hair line ; with which an artist may kill a fish of a pound and a half 
weight. 

Yor your float: In slow streams a neat round goose-quill is proper ; 
but for deep or rapid rivers, or in an eddy, the cork, shaped like a 
pear, is indisputably the best, which should not in general exceed the 
size of a nutmeg ; let not the quill which you put through it be more 
than half an inch above and below the cork: and this float, though some 
prefer a swan’s quill, has great advantage over a bare quill; for the 
quill being defended from the water by the cork, does not soften 3 and 
the cork enables you to lead your line so heavily, as that the hook 
sinks almost as soon as you put into the water; whereas, when 
you lead but lightly, it does not go to the bottom till it is near the 
end of your swim. See the form of the float, Plate A. Fig.16. And 
in leading your lines, be careful to balance them so nicely, that a very 
small touch will sink them ; some use for this purpose lead shaped like 
a barley-corn ; but there is nothing better to lead with than shot, which 
you must have ready cleft always with you; remembering that when 
you fish fine, it is better to have on your line a great number of small, 
than a few large, shot. 

Whip the end of the quill round the plug with fine silk well waxed : 
this will keep the water out of your float, and Preserve it greatly. 

In fishing with a float, your line must be about a foot shorter than 
your rod; for if it is longer, you cannot so well command your hook 
when you come to disengage your fish. 

Pearch and Chub are caught with a float, and also Gudgeons ; and 
sometimes Barbel and Grayling. 

For Carp and Tench, which are seldom caught but in ponds, use a 
very small goose or a duck-quill float; and for ground-bait, throw in, 
every now and then, a bit of chewed bread. 

For Barbel, the place should be baited tho night before you fish, 
with graves, which are the sediment of melted tallow, and may be had 
at the tallow-chandler’s, Use the same ground-bait, while you are 
fishing, as for Roach and Dace. 

In fishing with a float for Chub, in warm weather, fish at mid- 
water; in cool, lower; and in cold, at the ground. 
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Of the Minnow, or Penk; of the Loacn; of the 
Buii-Heav, or Mitier’s-THums: and of the 
STICKLEBAG, 


Piscator, THerx be also three or four other little fish 
that I had almost forgot ; that are all without scales ; and 
may, for excellency of meat, be compared to any fish of 
greatest value and largest size. They be usually full of 
eggs or spawn, all the months of summer; for they breed 
often, as ’tis observed mice and many of the four-footed 
creatures of the earth do; and as those, so these come 
quickly to their full growth and perfection. And it is 
needful that they breed both often and numerously; for 
they be, besides other accidents of ruin, both a prey and 
baits for other fish. And first I shall tell you of the Min- 
now or Penk. 

The Minnow hath, when he is in perfect season, and 
not sick, which is only presently after spawning, a kind of 
dappled or waved colour, like to a panther, on his sides, 
inclining to a greenish and sky-colour; his belly being 
milk white; and his back almost black, or blackish. He 
is a sharp biter at a small worm, and in hot weather 
makes excellent sport for young anglers, or boys, or women 
that love that recreation. And in the spring they make of 
them excellent Minnow-tansies ; for being washed well in 
salt, and their heads and tails cut off, and their guts taken 
out, and not washed after, they prove excellent for that 
use; thatis, being fried with yolks of eggs, the flowers of 
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cowslips and of primroses, and a little tansy; thus used 
they make a dainty dish of meat. 

The Loacn is, as I told you, a most dainty fish: 


he breeds and feeds in little and clear swift brooks or rills, 
and lives there upon the gravel, and in the sharpest 
streams: he grows not to be above a finger long, and 
no thicker than is suitable to that length. This is not 
unlike the shape of the Eel: he has a beard or wattles 
like a Barbel. He has two fins at his sides, four at his 
belly, and one at his tail; he is dappled with many black 
or brown spots; his mouth is barbel-like under his nose. 
This fish is usually full of eggs or spawn; and is by Gesner, 
and other learned physicians, commended for great nou- 
rishment, and to be very grateful both to the palate and 
stomach of sick persons. He is to be fished for with a very 
small worm, at the bottom; for he very seldom, or never, 
rises above the gravel, on which I told you he usually gets 
his living. 

The Mitier’s-THUMB, or BULL-HEAD, is a fish of 
no pleasing shape. He is by Gesner compared to the Sea- 
toad-fish, for his similitude and shape. It has a head big 
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and flat, much greater than suitable to his body; a mouth 
very wide, and usually gaping; he is without teeth, but his 
lips are very rough, much like to a file. He hath two fins 
near to his gills, which be roundish or crested; two fins 
also under the belly; two on the back; one below the 
vent; and the fin of his tail is round. Nature hath painted 
the body of this fish with whitish, blackish, brownish spots. 
They be usually full of eggs or spawn all the summer, 
I mean the females; and those eggs swell their vents 
almost into the form of adug. They begin to spawn about 
April, and, as [ told you, spawn several months in the 
summer. And‘in the winter, the Minnow, and Loach, 
and Bull-head dwell in the mud, as the Eel doth; or 
we know not where, no more than we know where the 
cuckow and swallow, and other half-year birds, which first 
appear to us in April, spend their six cold, winter, melan- 
choly months. This 


(1) Since Walton wrote, there has been brought into England, from 
Germany, a species of small fish, resembling Carp in shape and colour, 
called Crucians, with which many ponds are now plentifully stocked. 

There 
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does usually dwell, and hide himself, in holes, or amongst 
stones in clear water ; and in very hot days will -lie a long 
time very still, and sun himself, and will be easy to be seen 
upon any flat stone, or any gravel; at which time he will 
suffer an angler to puta hook, baited with a small worm, 
very near unto his very mouth: and he never refuses to 
bite, nor indeed to be caught with the worst of anglers. 
Matthiolus* commends him much more for his taste and 
nourishment, than for his shape or beauty. 

There is also a little fish called a STICKLEBAG, a fish 
without scales, but hath his body fene’d with several 
prickles. I know not where he dwells in winter; nor 
what he is good for in summer, but only to make sport for 
boys and women-anglers, and to feed other fish that be fish 
of prey ; as Trouts in particular, who will bite at him as 
at a Penk ; and better, if your hook be rightly baited with 
him ; for he may be so baited as, his tail turning like the 
sail of a wind-mill, will make him turn more quick than 
any Penk or Minnow can. For note, that the nimble 
turning of that, or the Minnow, is the perfection of Min- 
now-fishing. To which end, if you put your hook into his 
mouth, and out at his tail; and then, having first tied him 


There have also been brought hither from China, those beautiful 
creatures Gold and Silver Fish; the first are of an orange-colour, with 
very shining scales, and finely variegated with black and dark brown: 
the Silver Fish are of the colour of silver tissue, with scarlet fins, with 
which colour they are curiously marked in several parts of the body. 

These fish are usually kept in ponds, basons, and small reservoirs of 
water ; to which they area delightful ornament. And it is now a very 
common practice to keep them in a large glass vessel like a punch- 
bowl, with fine gravel strewed at the bottom; frequently changing 
the water, and feeding them with bread and gentles. Those who can 
take more pleasure in angling for, than in beholding them, which I 
confess I could never do, may catch them with gentles; but though 
costly, they are but coarse food. 

‘ Petrus Andreas Matthiolus, of Sienna, an eminent physician of 
the sixteenth century, famous for_his Commentaries on some of the 
writings of Dioscorides. 
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with white thread a’ little above his tail, and placed him 
after such a manner on your hook as he is like to turn, then 
sew up his mouth to your line, and he is like to turn 
quick, and tempt any Trout: but if he does not turn quick, 
then turn his tail, a little more or less, towards the inner 
part, or towards the side of the hook; or put the Min- 
now or Sticklebag a little more crooked or more straight on 
your hook, until it will turn both true and fast: and then 
doubt not but to tempt any great Trout that lies in a swift 
stream’. And the Loach that I told you of will do the 
like: no bait is more tempting, provided the Loach be not 
too big. 

And now, scholar, with the help of this fine morning, 
and your patient attention, I have said all that my present 
memory will afford me, concerning most of the several fish 
that are usually fished for in fresh waters. 

Ven. But, master, you have by your former civility 
made me hope that you will make good your promise, and 
say something of the several rivers that be of most note in 
this nation; and also of fish-ponds, and the ordering of 
them: and do it I pray, good master ; for I love any dis- 
course of rivers, and fish and fishing; the time spent in 
such discourse passes away very pleasantly. 


—— 

(1) The Minnow, if used in this manner, is so tempting a bait, that 
few fish are able to resistit. The present Earl of essesess told me, 
that in the month of June last, at Kimpton Hoo, near Wellwyn, in 
Hertfordshire, he caught (with a Minnow) a Rud, a fish deseribed in 
page 312, which, insomuch as the Rud is not reckoned, nor does 
the situation of his teeth, which are in his throat, bespeak him to 
be a fish of prey, is a fact more extraordinary than that related by 
Sir George Hastings, in Chap. IV. of a Fordidge Trout (of which kind 
of fish none had ever been known to be taken with an angle), which 
he caught, and supposed it bit for wantonness. 
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CHAP. XIX. 


Of several Rivers, and some Observations of Fisn. 


Piscator. Wext, scholar, since the ways and weather 
do both favour us, and that we see not Tottenham-Cross, 
you shall see my willingness to satisfy your desire. And, 
first, for the rivers of this nation: there be, as you may 
note out of Doctor Heylin’s Geography, and others, in 
number 325; but those of chiefest note he reckons and 
describes as followeth. 

The chief is Thamisis, compounded of two rivers, 
Thame and Isis; whereof the former, rising somewhat 
beyond Thame in Buckinghamshire, and the latter near 
Cirencester in Gloucestershire, meet together about Dor- 
chester in Oxfordshire ; the issue of which happy conjunction 


————————— ee 


(2) It should be Dr. Heylin’s Qosmography, a book well known. 
Great confusion arises from the want of a clear idea of the many 
words in our language that have this termination ; but it seems they 
are well understood by some. About forty years ago, Mr. Jefferys, a 
printseller at the corner of St. Martin’s-lane, and a great engraver of 
maps, got himself to be enrolled in the list of the servants of Frederick 
prince of Wales, by the designation of Geographer to his Royal High- 
ness. Rocque, who published the great map of London, at that time 
a young man, and desirous of an honourable adjunct to his name, ap- 
plied, shortly after, to the servants of the Prince, and, with the tender 
of a proper gratuity, solicited the same appointment ; but was given 
to understand by them, that he was too late, for that the office of 
Geographer was disposed of ; but they (probably hearing the chink of 
his money) comforted him by saying, that they could set him down 
in terms of their own invention, either Topographer, or Chorographer, 
to his Royal Highness the Prince, The charms of these sonorous ap- 
pellations was too strong to be resisted. Mr. Rocque, therefore, after 
due deliberation upon a matter so important, made choice of the for- 
mer; and, in addition to his name, caused it to be painted on the 
front of his shop in the Strand, 
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is the Thamisis, or Thames!; hence it flieth between 
Berks, Buckinghamshire, Middlesex, Surrey, Kent, and 
Essex : and so weddeth himself to the Kentish Medway, 
in the very jaws of the ocean. This glorious river feeleth 
the violence and benefit of the sea more than any river in 
Europe ; ebbing and flowing, twice a day, more than sixty 
miles ; about whose banks are so many fair towns and 


(1) Though the current opinion is, that the Thames had its nanie 
from the conjunction of hame and Jsis, it plainly appears that the 
sis was always called Thames, or Tems, before it came near the 
Tame. Gibbon'’s Camden, edit. 1753. p. 99. 

And as to the head of the Thame, although it is generally supposed 
to be in Oxfordshire, Camden (whom we may suppose Walton fol- 
lowed), Brit. 215. says it is in Buckinghamshire. 

But what shall we say to the following account which Lambarde 
has adopted? “‘ Tame (sayeth Leland) springeth out of the hilles of 
“Hertfordshire, at a place called Bulburne, a few myles from Penlye, 
““ (the house of a family of gentlemen called Verneys) ; it runneth from 
“ thence to Aylesbury in Buckinghamshire, and to Tame (a market- 
““ town in Oxfordshire, whearunto it gyveth the name,) then passinge 
“under Whetley-bridge, it cometh to Dorchester, and hard by 
“‘joyneth with Isis, or Ouse, and from tbat place joyneth with it in 
““name also.” Dictionarium Topographicum, voce THAME. 

Unfortunately, Leland’s manuscript has lost twenty-five leaves in 
that part of it where one might expect to find this passage. But the 
following extract from an author of great authority, and who had a 
seat in the county of Hertford, will determine the question, 

“The Thame (the most famous river of England) issues from three 
“heads, in the parish of Tring: the first rises in an orchard, near 
“‘ the parsonage-house ; the second in a place called Dundell; and 
“the other proceeds from a spring named Bulbourne, which last 
“ stream joins the other waters at a place called New-mill ; whence 
“all, gliding together in one current, through Puttenham in this 
“county, pass by Aylesbury (a fair market-town in Buckingham- 
“‘ shire) to Etherop, (an ancient pleasant seat of that noble family 
“of the Dormers, earls of Caernaryon ;) and crossing that county, by 
“Notley-abbey, to Thame, (a market-town in Oxfordshire, which 
“borrows its name from this river,) hastneth away by Whately- 
“‘ bridge to Dorchester, (an ancient episcopal seat,) and thence con= 
“« gratulates the Jsis; but both emulating each other for the name, 
“and neither yielding, they are complicated by that of Thamisis.”* 
Sir Henry Chauncy’s Historical Antiquities of Hertfordshire, p-2. See 
also the later Maps of Hertfordshire aud Buckinghamshire. 
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princely palaces, that a German * poet thus truly spake: 
Tot campos, &c. 
We saw so many woods and princely bowers, 
Sweet fields, brave palaces, and stately towers ; 
So many gardens drest with curious care, 
‘That Thames with royal Tiber may compare. 

2. The second river of note is Sabrina, or Severn: it 
hath its beginning in Plinilimmon-hill, in Montgomery- 
shire ; and his end seven miles from Bristol; washing, in 
the mean space, the walls of Shrewsbury, Worcester, and 
Gloucester, and divers other places and palaces of note. 

3. Trent, so called from thirty kind of fishes that are 
found in it, or for that it receiveth thirty lesser rivers; who, 
having his fountain in Staffordshire, and gliding through 
the counties of Nottingham, Lincoln, Leicester, and York, 
augmenteth the turbulent current of Humber, the most vio- 
lent stream of all the isle. This Humber is not, to say 
truth, a distinct river having a spring-head of his own, 
but itis rather the mouth or @stuarium of divers rivers 
here confluent and meeting together, namely, your Der- 
went, and especially of Ouse and Trent; and (as the 
Danow, having received into its channel the river Dravus, 
Savus, Tibiscus, and divers others) changeth his name into 
this of Humberabus, as the old geographers call it. 

4, Medway, a Kentish river; famous for harbouring 
the royal navy. 

5. Tweed, the north-east bound of England; on whose 
northern banks is seated the strong and impregnable town 


of Berwick. 


(2) Who this German poet was I cannot find; but the verses, in 
the original Latin, are in Heylin’s Cosmography, page 240, and are as 
follow : 
Tot campos, sylvas, tot regia tecta, tot hortos, 
Artifici excultos dextra, tot vidimus arces ; 

Ut nune Ausonio, Thamisis, cum Tibride certet. 
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6. Tyne, famous for Newcastle, and her inexhaustible 
coal-pits'. These, and the rest of principal note, are thus 
comprehended in one of Mr. Drayton’s Sonnets. 


Our floods’ queen, Thames, for ships and swans is crown'd ; 
And stately Severn for her shore is prais’d ; 

The crystal Trent, for fords and fish renown'd ; 
And Avon's fame to Albion's cliffs is rais’d. 


Carlegion Chester vaunts her holy Dee ; 
York many wonders of her Ouse can tell ; 
The Peak, her Dove, whose banks so fertile be, 
And Kent will say her Medway doth excel : 


Cotswold commends her Isis to the Tame ; 
Our Northern borders boast of Tweed’s fair flood ; 
Our Western parts extol their Willy's fame, 
And the old Lea brags of the Danish blood®. 
——— ee 

(1) It would have been beside the author's purpose, and indeed 
inconsistent with the brevity of his work, to have given such a de- 
scription and history of the rivers of this kingdom as some readers 
would wish for. Such, however, may find, in Selden’s Notes on the 
Polyolbion, a great variety of curious and useful learning on the sub- 
ject. And it were to be wished that some person, skilled like Leland, 
Camden, Lambarde, or that excellent person above mentioned, in 
the antiquities of this country, if any such there are, would undertake 
the delightful task of surveying them, and giving their history. 

In the meanwhile we would recommend to our augler the use of-a 
map of the county where he fishes; by means whereof he may see 
the rivers contained in it, with their courses; which is perhaps as 
much as a mere angler need know about the matter. 

(2) “LEE lu. Lyzan, Saxon. ZLuy, Mar. [forsan Marcellinus] 
“ Tea, Polydoro. The name of the water which (runnyn betwene 
“Ware and London) devydethe, for a great part of the way, Essex 
“and Hertfordshyre, It begynnethe near a place called Whitchurche ; 
“and from thence, passinge-by Hertford, Ware, and Waltham, 
“* openethe into the Thamise at Ham in Essex; wheare the place is, 
“at this day, called Lee Mouthe. It hathe, of longe tyme, borne 
“* vessells from London, 20 miles towarde the head 5 for, in tyme of 
“* Kinge Alfrede, the Danes entered Leymouthe, and fortified, at a 
“place adjoyninge to this ryver, 20 myles from London ; where, by 
“fortune, king Alfrede passinge by, espied that the channell of the 
““ryver might be in such sorte weakened, that they should want 
“* water to returne withe their shippes: he caused therefore the water 
““to be abated by two greate trenches, and settinge the Londoners 
“* upon theim, he made theim batteil: wherein they lost four of their 

“ captaines, 
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These observations are out of learned Dr. Heylin, and 
my old deceased friend, Michael Drayton; and because you 
say you love such discourses as these, of rivers, and fish, 
and fishing, I love you the better, and love the more to 
impart them to you. Nevertheless, scholar, if I should 
begin but to name the several sorts of strange fish that are 
usually taken in many of those rivers that run into the sea, 
I might beget wonder in you, or unbelief, or both: and 
yet I will venture to tell you a real truth concerning one 
lately dissected by Dr. Wharton, a man of great learning 
and experience, and of equal freedom to communicate it ; 
one that loves me and my art; one to whom I have been 
beholden for many of the choicest observations that I haye 
imparted to you. This good man, that dares do any thing 
rather than tell an untruth, did, I say, tell me he had lately 
dissected one strange fish, and he thus described it to me: 

“The fish was almost a yard broad, and twice that 
“length; his mouth wide enough to receive, or take into 
‘it, the head of a man; his stomach, seven or eight 
“inches broad. He is of a slow motion; and usually 


“* capitaines, anda great nomber of their common souldiers ; the rest 
“ flyinge into the castle which they had builte. Not longe after, they 
“* weare so pressed that they forsoke all, and lefte their sbippes as a 
“€ pray to the Londoners ; which breakinge some, and burninge other, 
“ conveyed the rest to London. This castle, for the distance, might 
“seme Hertforde; but it was some other upon that banke, which 
“‘had no longe continuance; for Edward the elder, and son of this 
“ Alfrede, builded Hertforde not longe after.” Vide Lambarde’s Dicti- 
onarium Topographicum, voce LEE. Drayton's Polyoltion, Song the 
Twelfth, and the first Note thereon. 

Other authors, who confirm this fact, also add, That for the pur- 
pose aforesaid he opened the mouth of the river. See Sir William 
Dugdale’s History of the embanking and draining the Fens, and Sir John 
Spelman’s Life of Alfred the Great, published by Hearne, in &vo. 
1709 ; the perusal of which last-named author will leave the reader in 
very little doubt but that these trenches are the very same that now 
branch off from the river between Temple-Mills and Old-Ford, and, 
crossing the Stratford road, enter the Thames, together with the 
principal stream, a little below Blackwall. 
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“ lies or lurks close in the mud ; and has a moveable string 
“on his head, about a span or near unto a quarter of a 
“yard long; by the moving of which, which is his natural 
“* bait, when he lies close and unseen in the mud, he draws 
other smaller fish so close to him, that he can suck them 
“into his mouth, and so devours and digests them.”” 

And, scholar, do not wonder at this; for besides the 
credit of the relator, you are to note, many of these, and 
fishes which are of the like and more unusual shapes, are 
very often taken on the mouths of our sea-rivers, and on 
the sea-shore.. And this will be no wonder to any that 
have travelled Egypt ; where, ’tis known, the famous river 
Nilus does not only breed fishes that yet want names, but, 
by the overflowing of that river, and the help of the sun’s 
heat on the fat slime which that river leaves on the banks 
when it falls back into its natural channel, such strange 
fish and beasts are also bred, that no man can give a name 
to; as Grotius in his Sopham, and others, have observed. 

But whither am I strayed in this discourse. I will end it 
by telling you, that at the mouth of some of these rivers 
of ours, Herrings are so plentiful, as namely, near to 
Yarmouth in Norfolk, and in the west country Pilchers so 
very plentiful, as you will wonder to read what our learned 
Camden relates of them in his Britannia, p- 178, 186. 

Well, scholar, I willstop here, and tell you what by 
reading and conference I haye observed concerning fish- 
ponds. 


CHAP. XX. 
Of Fisn-Ponps, and how to order them. 


Doctor LEBAULT, the learned Frenchman, in his 
large discourse of Maison Rustique, gives this direction 
for making of fish-ponds. I shall refer you to him, to read 
it at large: but I think I shall contract it, and yet make it 
as useful *. 

He adviseth, that when you have drained the ground, 
and made the earth firm where the head of the pond must 
be, that you must then, in that place, drive in two or 
three rows of oak or elm piles, which should be scorched 
in the fire, or half-burnt, before they be driven into the 
earth; for being thus used, it preserves them much longer 
from rotting. And having done so, lay fagots or bayins 
of smaller wood betwixt them; and then earth betwixt and 
above them: and then, having first very well rammed 
them and the earth, use another pile in like manner as the 
first were: and note, that the second pile is to be of or 
about the height that you intend to make your sluice or 


(1) (One of the best French Editions of the Work here alluded to is 
mentioned by De Bure, “ L’Agriculture et Maison Rustique de M.M. 
“ Charles Estienne, et Jean Liesavit, Docteurs en Médecine. Edition 
“ derniere.” 4to. Lyon. 1594. A translation of this Work, under the 
Title of “Maison Rustique, or the Country Farme, compiled by 
“« Charles Steuens and John Liebault, Doctors of Physicke, and trans- 
“ lated into English by Richard Surflet,” appeared in quarto, Lond. 
1600: and a second edition, with large additions, by Gervase Mark- 
ham, fol. Lond. 1616. The latter is, no doubt, the “Jarge Dis- 
course’’ to which Walton alludes. This xxth Chapter of Walton is con- 
tracted from the xith, xtth, ximth, xtvth and xvth chapters of 
Liebault’s fourth book.) 

uU 
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flood-gate, or the vent that you intend shall convey the 
overflowings of your pond in any flood that shall en- 
danger the breaking of the pond-dam. 

Then he advises, that you plant willows or owlers about 
it, or both: and then cast in bavins in some places not 
far from the side, and in the most sandy places, for fish 
both to spawn upon, and to defend them and the young fry 
from the many fish, and also from vermin, that lie at watch 
to destroy them, especially the spawn of the Carp and 
Tench, when ’tis left to the mercy of ducks or yermin. 

He, and Dubravius, and all others adyise, that you 
make choice of such a place for your pond, that it may 
be refreshed with a little rill, or with rain-water, running 
or falling into it; by which fish are more inclined both to 
breed, and are also refreshed and fed the better, and do 
prove to be of a much sweeter and more pleasant taste. 

To which end it is observed, that such pools as be large 
and have most gravel, and shallows where fish may sport 
themselves, do afford fish of the purest taste. And note, 
that in all pools it is best for fish to have some retiring 
place; as namely, hollow banks, or shelves, or roots of 
trees, to keep them from danger, and, when they think 
fit, from the extreme heat of summer; as also from the 
extremity of cold in winter. And note, that if many trees 
be growing about your pond, the leaves thereof falling 
into the water, make it nauseous to the fish, and the fish 
to be so to the eater of it. 

*Tis noted, that the Tench and Eel love mud: and the 
Carp loves gravelly ground, and in the hot months to feed 
on grass, You are tocleanse your pond, if you intend 
either profit or pleasure, once every three or four years, 
(especially some ponds,) and then let it lie dry six or twelve 
months, both to kill the water-weeds, as water-lilies, 
candocks, reate, and bulrushes, that breed there ; and also 
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that as these die for want of water, so grass may grow in 
the pond’s bottom, which Carps will eat greedily in all the 
hot months, if the pond beclean, The letting your pond 
dry, and sowing oats in the bottom, is also good, for the 
fish feed the faster; and being sometimes let dry, you 
may observe what kind of fish either increases or thrives 
best in that water; for they differ much, both in their 
breeding and feeding. r 

Lebault also advises, that if your ponds be not yery large 
and roomy, that you often feed your fish, by throwing into 
them chippings of bread, curds, grains, or the entrails of 
chickens or of any fowl or beast that you kill to feed your- 
selves; for these afford fish a great relief. He says, that 
frogs and ducks do much harm, and devour both the 
spawn and the young fry of all fish, especially of the Carp ; 
and I have, besides experience, many testimonies of it. 
But Lebault allows water-frogs to be good meat, especially 
in some months, if they be fat: but you are to note, that 
he is a Frenchman ; and we English will hardly believe him, 
though we know frogs are usually eaten in his country: 
however, he adyises to destroy them and king-fishers out 
of your ponds. And he advises not to suffer much shooting 
at wild fowl; for that, he says, affrightens, and harms, and 
destroys the fish. 

Note, that Carps and Tench thrive and breed best when 
no other fish is put with them into the same pond; for all 
other fish devour their spawn, or at least the greatest part 
of it. And note, that clods of grass thrown into any pond 
feed any Carps in summer; and that garden-earth and 
parsley thrown into a pond recovers and refreshes the sick 
fish. And note, that when you store your pond, you are 
to put into it two or three melters for one spawner, if you 
put them into a breeding-pond ; but if into a nurse-pond, 
or feeding-pond, in which they will not breed, then no 

v2 
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care is to be taken whether there be most male or fe- 
male Carps. 

It is observed, that the best ponds to breed Carps are 
those that be stony or sandy, and are warm, and free from 
wind; and that are not deep, but have willow-trees and 
grass on their sides, over which the water does sometimes 
flow: and note, that Carps do more usually breed in marle- 
pits, or pits that have clean clay bottoms; or in new ponds, 
or ponds that lie dry a winter season, than in old ponds that 
be full of mud and weeds'. 


(1) It is observable, that the author has said very little of pond- 
fishing ; which is, in truth, a dull recreation; and to which 1 have 
heard it objected, that fish in ponds are already caught. Nevertheless, 
I find that in the canal at St. James's Park, which, though a large one, 
is yet a pond, it was, in the reign of Charles II, the practice of ladies 
to angle. 


“Beneath, a shole of silver fishes glides, 

“* And plays about the gilded barges’ sides ; 

** The ladies, angling in the chrystal lake, 

“« Feast on the waters with the prey they take: 

“ At once victorious with their lines and eyes, 
“They make the fishes and the men their prize.’” 


Watter. Poem on St. James's Park, 
lately improved by his Majesty. 

As the method of ordering fish-ponds is now very well known, and 
there are few books of gardening but what give some directions about 
it, it is hoped the reader will think the following quotation from 
Bowlker sufficient, by way of annotation on this chapter. 

“When you intend to stock a pool with Carp or Tench, make a 
** close ethering hedge, across the head of the pool, about a yard di- 
“* stance of the dam, and about three feet above the water; which is 
“« the best refuge for them I know of, and the only method to preserve 
“* pool-fish ; because if any one attempts to rob the pool, muddies the 
‘* water, or disturbs it with nets, most of the fish, if not all, imme- 
“* diately fly between the hedge and the dam, to preserve themselves : 
“* and in all pools where there are such shelters and shades, the fish 
“ delight to swim backwards and forwards, through and round the 
“same, rubbing and sporting themselves therewith. This hedge ought 
** to be made chiefly of orls, and not too close; the boughs long and 
“ straggling towards the dam; by which means you may feed and 
“fatten them as you please. The best baits for drawing them toge- 
“ther, at first, are, maggots, or young wasps ; the next are, bullock’s 

brains 
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Well, Scholar, I have told you the substance of all that 
either observation or discourse, or a diligent survey of 
Dubravius and Lebault, hath told me: not that they, in 
their long discourses, have not said more; but the most of 
the rest are so common observations, as if a man should tell 
a good arithmetician that twice two is four. I will therefore 
put an end to this discourse; and we will here sit down 
and rest us. 


—ssSssSSSSSSSSSSSsS 


““brains and lob-worms, chopped together, and thrown into the 
“ pools in large quantities, about two hours before sun-set, summer 
“and winter. By thus using these ground-baits, once a day, for a 
“‘ fortnight together, the fish will come as constantly and naturally 
“* to the place as cattle to their fodder ; and to satisfy your curiosity, 
““ and to conyince you herein, after you have baited the pool for some 
time, as directed, take about the quantity of a two-penny loaf of 
“ wheaten bread, cut it into slices, and wet it; then throw it into 
‘the pool where you had baited, and the Carp will feed upon it : 
“after you have used the wet bread three or four mornings, then 
“* throw some dry bread in, which will lie on the top of the water; 
“‘ and if you watch, out of sight of the fish, you will presently see 
““them swim to it, and suck it in. I look upon wheaten bread to be 
“the best food for them, though barley or oaten bread is very good. 
“If there be Tench and Pearch in the same pond, they will feed upon 
“* the four former baits, and not touch the bread, Indeed there is no 
“* pool-fish:so shy and nice as a Carp. When the water is disturbed, 
“* Carp will fly to the safest shelter they can; which I one day ob- 
“served, when assisting a gentleman to fish his pool ; for another 
“person disturbed the water by throwing the casting-net, but 
“* caught never a Carp; whereupon two or three of us stripped and 
“© went into the pool, which was provided with such a sort of a hedge 
“‘ in it as is before described, whither the Carp had fied for safety ; 
“then fishing with our hands on both sides the hedge, that is, one 
“‘ on either side, we catched what quantity of Carp was wanting.” 
Bowlker, p.62. 

‘The reader may also consult a book published about the year 1712, 
intitled, 4 Discourse of Fish and Fish-ponds, by a Person of Honour ; 
who, I have been told by one that knew him, was the Hon. Roger North, 
author of the Life of the Lord Keeper Guildford. See before, page 201. 
{The first edition of this work was without a date, in octavo. It was 
published again in 1713 and 3715. An edition in quarto appeared 
about 1770, with the name of the author in the title. It is also found 
az an appendage to “‘ The Gentleman Farmer,” Byo, Lond. 1726.) 
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CHAP. XXI. 


Directions for making of a Line, and for the colouring of 
both Rod and Line. 


Piscator. WELL, Scholar, I have held you too long about 
these cadis, and smaller fish, and rivers, and fish-ponds ; 
and my spirits are almost spent, and so I doubt is your 
patience : but being we are now almost at Tottenham, where 
I first met you, and where we are to part, I will lose no 
time, but give you a little direction how to make and order 
your lines, and to colour the hair of which you make your 
lines, for that is very needful to be known of an angler ; 
and also how to paint your rod, especially your top; for a 
right-grown top is a choice commodity, and should be 
preserved from the water soaking into it, which makes it 
in wet weather to be heayy and fish ill-favouredly, and not 
true; and also it rots quickly for want of painting: and 
I think a good top is worth preserving, or I had not taken 
care to keep a top above twenty years’. 


(1) The author having said nothing about choosing or making RoDS 
in any part of his book, it was thought proper to insert the following 
directions. For fishing at the bottom, whether with a running-line 
or float, the reed or cane-rod, is, on account of its lightness and elas- 
ticity, the best, especially if you angle for those fish which bite but 
tenderly, as Roach and Dace. And of these there are rods that put 
up, and make a walking-stick. There are others in many joints, that 
put up together in a bag, and are therefore called bag-rods ; these 
last are very useful to travel with, as they take but little room. Next 
to these is the hasel ; but that is more apt to warp than the cane: 
these, as also excellent fly-rods, are to be had at all the fishing-tackle 
shops in London, and therefore need no particular description : only 
be careful, whenever you bespeak a rod of reed or cane, that the work- 
man does not rasp down into the bark which grows round the joints, 

a fault 
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But first for your Line. First note, that you are to take 
eare that your hair be round and clear, and free from 


@ fault which the makers of rods are often guilty of; the consequence 
whereof is, that the rod is thereby made weaker at the joints than 
elsewhere ; and there being no bark to repel the wet, it soon rots, and, 
whenever you hook a large fish, certainly breaks. 

But if you live in the country, and are forced to make your own 
rods, take these directions ; 

Between the latter end of November and Christmas, when the sap 
is gone down into the roots of trees, gather the straitest hasels you 
ean find, for stocks; and let them, at the greatest end, be about an 
inch or more in diameter: at the same time gather shoots of a less 
size, for middle pieces and tops: tie them together in a bundle, and 
let them lie on a dry floor: at the end of fifteen or sixteen months, 
matcli them together ; and to the slender end of the tops, after cutting 
off about eight or ten inches, whip a fine taper piece of whalebone of 
that length : then cut the ends of the stock, the middle piece and the 
top, with a long slant, so that they may join exactly to each other; 
and spread some shoemaker’s-wax, very thin, over the slants ; bind 
them neatly with strong waxed thread ; and lastly, fix a strong loop of 
horse-hair to the whalebone. Let the rod, so made, lie a week to 
settle, before you use it. In this manner, also, you are to make a fly- 
rod; only observe that the latter must be much slenderer from the 
end of the stock, than the former, 

But for the neatest fly-rod you can make, get a yellow whole-deal 
board that is free from knots, cut off about seven feet of the best end, 
and saw it into some square breadths : let a joiner plane off the angles, 
and make it perfectly round, a little tapering, and this will serve for 
the stock; then piece it to a fine strait hasel, of about six feet long, 
and then a delicate piece of fine-grained yew, planed round like an 
arrow, and tapering, with whale-bone, as before, of about two feet 
in length. There is no determining precisely the length of a fly-rod ; 
but one of fourteen feet is as long as can be well managed with one 
hand. To colour the stock, dip a feather in aqua-fortis, and with 
your hand chafe it into the deal, and it will be of acinnamon colour. 

But before you attempt this sort of work, you must be able to bind 
neatly, and fasten off ; for which directions are siven in the Notes on 
Chap. XVII. 

When the season is over, and you have done with your rods, take 
them to pieces, and bind the joints to a strait pole, and let them con- 
tinue so hound till the season returns for using them again. See 
more directions about the fly-rod, Part II. Chap. V. 

Rods for Barbel, Carp, aud other Jarge fish, should be of hasel, 
and proportionably stronger than those for Roach and Dace. And 
nete, that for fly-fishing the bamboo-cane is excellent. Screws to 
rods are not only heavy, and apt to be out of repair, but they are ab- 
solutely unnecessary ; and the common way of inserting one joint in 
another is sufficiently secure, if the work be true, 

‘ Our 
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galls, or scabs, or frets: for a well-chosen, even, clear, 
round hair, of a kind of glass-colour, will prove as 
strong as three uneven scabby hairs that are ill-chosen, and 
full of galls or unevenness. You shall seldom finda black 
hair but it is round, but many white are flat and uneven; 
therefore, if you get a lock of right, round, clear, glass- 
colour hair, make much of it. 

And for making your line, observe this rule: first, let 
your hair be clean washed ere you go about to twist it; 
and then choose not only the clearest hair for it, but hairs 
that be of an equal bigness, for such do usually stretch all 
together, and break all together, which hairs of an un- 
equal bigness never do, but break singly, and so deceive 
the angler that trusts to them. 

When you have twisted your links, lay them in water 
for a quarter of an hour at least, and then twist them over 
again before you tie them into a line: for those that do 


Our forefathers were wont to pursue even their amusements with 
great formality. An Angler of the last age must have his fishing-coat, 
which, if not black, was at least of a very dark colour; a black velvet 
cap, like those which jockies now wear, only larger; and a rod with 
a stock as long asa halbert: and thus equipped, would he stalk forth 
with the eyes of a whole neighbourhood upon him. 

But in these later days, bag-rods have been invented, which the 
angler may easily conceal, and do not proclaim to all the world where 
he is going. Those for float-fishing are now become common; but 
this invention has lately been extended to rods for fly-fishing ; and 
here follows a description of such a neat, portable, and useful one, as 
no angler that has once tried it will ever be without. 

Let the joints be four in number, and made of hiccory, or some 
such very tough wood, and two feet four inches in length, the 
largest joint not exceeding half an inch in thickness, The top must 
be bamboo shaved. And for the stock, let it be of ash, full in the 
grasp, of an equal length with the other joints; and with a strong 
ferrule at the smaller end, made to receive the large joint, which must 
be well shouldered, and fitted to it with the utmost exactness. 

This rod will go into a bag, and lie very well concealed in a pocket 


in the lining of your coat, on the left side, made strait on purpose to 
receive it. 
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not so shall usually find their line to have a hair or two 
shrink, and be shorter than the rest, at the first fishing 
with it, which is so much of the strength of the line lost for 
want of first watering it and then re-twisting it ; and this 
is most visible in a seven-hair line, one of those which 
hath always a black hair in the middle}. 

And for dyeing of your hairs, do it thus: take a pint of 


()) Your line, whether it be a running-line, or for float-fishing, had 
best be of hair; unless you fish for Barbel, and then it must be of 
strong silk. And the latter [the line for float-fishing] must be pro- 
portioned to the general size of the fish you expect; always remem- 
bering that the single hair is to be preferred for Roach or Dace-fishing, 
But the fly-line is to he very strong; and, for the greater facility in 
throwing, should be eighteen or twenty hairs at the top, and so di- 
minishing insensibly to the hook. There are lines now to be had at 
the fishing-tackle shops that have no joints, but wove in one piece. 

But notwithstanding this and other improvements, perhaps some 
may still choose to make their own lines. In which case, if they 
prefer those twisted with the fingers, they need only obserye the 
rules given by theauthor for that purpose. But, for greater neatness 
and expedition, 1 would recommend an engine lately invented, which 
is now to be had at almost any fishing-tackle shop in London : it con- 
sists of a large horizontal wheel and three very small ones, inclosed 
in a brass box about a quarter of an inch thick, and two inches in 
diameter ; the axis of each of the small wheels is continued through 
the under-side of the box, and is formed into a hook : by means of a 
strong screw it may be fixed in any post or partition, and is set in 
motion by a small winch in the centre of the box. 

To twist links with this engine, take as many hairs as you intend 
each shall consist of, and, dividing them into three parts, tie each 
parcel to a bit of fine twine, about six inches Jong, doubled, and put 
through the aforesaid hooks; then take a piece of lead, of conical 
figure, two inches high, and two in diameter at the base, with a hook 
at the apex or point; tie your three parcels of hair into one knot, 
and to this, by the hook, hang the weight. 

Lastly, take a quart, or larger, bottle-cork; and cut into the sides, 
at equal distances, three grooves ; and placing it so as to receive each 
division of hair, begin to twist: you will find the link begin to twist 
with great evenness at the lead ; as it grows tighter, shift the cork a 
little upwards; and when the whole is sufficiently twisted, take out 
the cork, and tie the link into a knot; and so proceed till you have 
twisted links sufficient for your line, observing to lessen the number 
of hairs in each link in such proportion as that the line may be taper. 
See the engine, Plate C. Fig. 7. Fig. 8, is the form of the cork. 

When 
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strong ale, half a pound of soot, and a little quantity of the 
juice of walnut-tree leaves, and an equal quantity of alum; 
put these together into a pot, pan, or pipkin, and boil 
them half an hour ; and having so done, let it cool; and 
being cold, put your hair into it, and there let it lie; it 
will turn your hair to be a kind of water or glass colour, 
or greenish; and the longer you let it lie, the deeper 
coloured it will be. You might be taught to make many 
other colours, but it is to little purpose ; for doubtless the 


When you use the fly, you will find it necessary to continue your 
line to a greater degree of fineness : in order to which, supposing the 
line to be eight yards in length, fasten a piece of three or four twisted 
links, tapering till it becomes of the size of a fine grass ; and to the end 
of this fix your hook-link, which should be either of very fine grass, or 
silk-worm gut, A week's practice will enable a learner to throw one 
of these lines; and he may lengthen it, bya yard ata time, at the 
greater end, till he can throw fifteen yards neatly ; till when he is to 
reckon himself but a novice. 

For the colour, you must be determined by that of the river you 
fish in: but I have found that a line of the colour of pepper and salt, 
when mixed, will suit any water. 

Many inconveniencies attend the use of twisted [open] hairs for 
your hook-line: see Part II. Chap. V. Silk-worm gut is both fine and 
very strong; but then it is apt to fray; though this may, in some 
measure, be prevented by waxing it well. 

Indian, or sea-grass, makes excellent hook lines ; and though some 
object to it, as being apt to grow brittle, and to kink in using, with 
proper management it is the best material for the purpose yet known, 
especially if ordered in the following manner. 

Take as many of the finest you can get, as you please: put them 
into any vessel; and pour therein the scummed fat of a pot, wherein 
fresh, but by no means salt meat has been boiled: when they have 
lain three or four hours, take them out one by one, and, strippi 
the grease off with your finger and thumb (but do not wipe them) 
stretch each grass as long as it will yield; coil them up in rings, and 
lay them by; and you will find them become near as small, full as 
round, and much stronger than the best single hairs you can get. To 
preserve them moist, keep them ina piece of bladder well oiled ; and 
before you use them let them soak about half an bour in water ; 
or, in your walk to the river-side, put a length of it into your mouth. 

Jf your grass is coarse, it will fall heavily in the water, and scare 
away the fish; on which account gut has the advantage. But after 
all, if your grass be fine and round, it is the best thing you can use. 
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water-colour or glass-coloured hair is the most choice 
and most useful for an angler, but let it not be too green. 

But if you desire to colour hair greener, then do it thus: 
take a quart of small ale, half a pound of alum; then put 
these into a pan or pipkin, and your hair into it with 
them; then put it upon a fire, and let it boil softly for half 
an hour; and then take out your hair, and let it dry; and 
haying so done, then take a pottle of water, and put into 
it two handfuls of marigolds, and cover it with a tile or 
what you think fit, and set it again on the fire, where it 
is to boil again softly for half an hour, about which time 
the scum will turn yellow; then put into it half a pound 
of copperas, beaten small, and with it the hair that you 
intend to colour; then let the hair be boiled softly till half 
the liquor be wasted, and then let it cool three or four 
hours, with your hair in it: and ‘you are to observe, that 
the more copperas you put into it, the greener it will be; 
but doubtless the pale green is best. But if you desire 
yellow hair, which is only good when the weeds rot, then 
put in more marigolds ; and abate most of the copperas, or 
leave it quite out, and take a little verdigris instead of it. 

This for colouring your hair. 

And as for painting your rod, which must be in oil, you 
must first make a size with glue and water, boiled together 
until the glue be dissolved, and the size of a lye-colour: 
then strike your size upon the wood with a bristle, or a 
brush or pencil, whilst it is hot: that being quite dry, 
take white-lead, and a little red-lead, and a little coal- 
black, so much as altogether will make an ash-colour; 
grind these altogether with linseed oil; let it be thick, and 
lay it thin upon the wood with a brush or pencil: this do 
for the ground of any colour to lie upon wood. 

For a green, take pink and yerdigris, and grind them 
together in linseed-oil, as thin as you can well grind it: 
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then lay it smoothly on with your brush, and drive it thin ; 
once doing, for the most part, will serve, if you lay it well ; 
and if twice, be sure your first colour be thoroughly dry 
before you lay on a second. 

Well, Scholar, having now taught you to paint your rod, 
and we having still a mile to Tottenham High-Cross, I will, 
as we walk towards it in the cool shade of this sweet honey- 
suckle hedge, mention to you some of the thoughts and joys 
that have possessed my soul since we two met together. 
And these thoughts shall be told you, that you also may 
join with me in thankfulness to the Giver of every good 
and perfect gift, for our happiness. And that our present 
happiness may appear to be the greater, and we the more 
thankful for it, I will beg you to consider with me how 
many do, even at this very time, lie under the torment of 
the stone, the gout, and tooth-ache ; and this we are free 
from. And every misery that I miss is a new mercy ; and 
therefore let us be thankful. There have been, since we 
met, others that have met disasters of broken limbs; some 
have been blasted, others thunder-strucken ; and we have 
been freed from these, and all those many other miseries 
that threaten human nature: let us therefore rejoice and be 
thankful. Nay, which is a far greater mercy, we are free 
from the insupportable burthen of an accusing tormenting 
conscience ; a misery that none can bear: and therefore 
let us praise Him for his preventing grace, and say, Every 
misery that I miss is a new mercy. Nay, let me tell you, 
there be many that have forty times our estates, that would 
give the greatest part of it to be healthful: and chearful 
like us, who, with the expence of a little money, have eat 
and drank, and laught, and angled, and sung, and slept 
securely; and rose next day, and cast away care, and sung, 
and laught, and angled again; which are blessings rich 
men cannot purchase with all their money. Let me tell 
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you, Scholar, I have a rich neighbour that is always so 
busy that he has no leisure to laugh; the whole business 
of his life is to get money, and more money, that he may 
still get more and more money ; he is still drudging on, 
and says, that Solomon says, “ The diligent hand maketh 
rich ;”” and it is true indeed: but he considers not that it is 
not in the power of riches to make a man happy; for it 
was wisely said, by a man of great observation, ‘ That 
“there be as many miseries beyond riches as on this side 
“them.” And yet God deliver us from pinching poverty ; 
and grant, that having a competency, we may be content 
and thankful. Let not us repine, or so much as think the 
gifts of God unequally dealt, if we see another abound 
with riches ; when, as God knows, the cares that are the 
keys that keep those riches hang often so heavily at the 
rich man’s girdle, that they clog him with weary days and 
restless nights, even when others sleep quietly. We see 
but the outside of the rich man’s happiness ; few consider 
him to be like the silk-worm, that, when she seems to 
play, is, at the very same time, spinning her own bowels, 
and consuming herself; and this many rich men do, loading 
themselves with corroding cares, to keep what they have, 
probably, unconscionably got. Let us, therefore, be 
thankful for health and a competence; and above all, for 
a quiet conscience. 

Let me tell you, Scholar, that Diogenes walked on a 
day, with his friend, to see a country fair; where he saw 
ribbons, and looking-glasses, and nut-crackers, and fiddles, 
and hobby-horses, and many other gimeracks ; and, hav- 
ing observed them, and all the other finnimbruns that 
make a compleat country-fair, he said to his friend, 
“€ Lord, how many things are there in this world of which 
Diogenes hath no need !”” And truly it is so, or might be 
so, with very many who vex and toil themselves to get 
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what they have no need of. Can any man charge God, 
that he hath not given him enough to make his life happy? 
No, doubtless ; for nature is content with a little. And 
yet you shall hardly meet with a man that complains not 
of some want; though he, indeed, wants nothing but his 
will; it may be, nothing but his will of his poor neigh- 
bour, for not worshipping, or not flattering him: and thus, 
when we might be happy and quiet, we create trouble to 
ourselves. I have heard of a man that was angry with 
himself because he was no taller; and of a woman that 
broke her looking-glass because it would not shew her face 
to be as young and handsome as her next neighbour’s was, 
And I knew another to whom God had given health and 
plenty ; but a wife that nature had made peevish, and her 
husband’s riches had made purse-proud; and must, be- 
cause she wasrich, and for no other virtue, sit in the 
highest pew in the church; which being denied her, she 
engaged her husband into a contention for it, and at last 
into a law-suit with a dogged neighbour who was as rich 
as he, and had a wife as peevish and purse-proud as the 
other: and this law-suit begot higher oppositions, and 
actionable words, and more vexations and law-suits; for 
you must remember that both were rich, and must there- 
fore have their wills. Well! this wilful, purse-proud law- 
suit lasted during the life of the first husband; after which 
his wife vext and chid, and chid and vext, till she also chid 
and vext herself into her grave: and so the wealth of these 
poor rich people was curst into a punishment, because 
they wanted meek and thankful hearts ; for those only can 
make us happy. I knew a man that had health and 
riches ; and several houses, all beautiful, and ready fur- 
nished; and would often trouble himself and family to be 
removing from one house to another : and being asked by 
@ friend why he removed so often from one house to 
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another, replied, ‘‘ It was to find content in some one of 
them.”’ But his friend, knowing his temper, told him, 
If he would find content in any of his houses, he must 
leave himself behind him ; for content will never dwell but 
in a meek and quiet soul, And this may appear, if we 
read and consider what our Saviour says in St. Matthew’s 
Gospel; for he there says, ‘ Blessed be the merciful, for 
* they shall obtain mercy, Blessed be the pure in heart, 
“for they shall see God. Blessed be the poor in spirit, 
“for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. And, Blessed be 
“ the meek, for they shall possess the earth,” Not that 
the meek shall not also obtain merey, and see God, and be 
comforted, and at last come to the kingdom of heayen : but 
in the mean time, he, and he only, possesses the earth, as 
he goes towards that kingdom of heaven, by being humble 
and chearful, and content with what his good God has 
allotted him. He has no turbulent, repining, vexatious 
thoughts that he deserves better ; nor is yext when he sees 
others possest of more honour or more riches than his 
wise God has allotted for his share: but he possesses what 
he has with a meek and contented quietness, such a quiet- 
ness as makes his very dreams pleasing, both to God and 
himself. 

My honest Scholar, all this is told to incline you to 
thankfulness ; and to incline you the more, let me tell you, 
that though the prophet David was guilty of murder and 
adultery, and many other of the most deadly sins, yet he 
was said to be a man after God’s own heart, because he 
abounded more with thankfulness than any other that is 
mentioned in holy scripture, as may appear in his book of 
Psalms ; where there is such a commixture, of his con- 
fessing of his sins and unworthiness, and such thankfulness 
for God’s pardon and mercies, as did make him to be ac- 
counted, even by God himself, to be a man after his own 
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heart : and Jet us, in that, labour to be as like him as we 
can; let not the blessings we receive daily from God make 
us not to value, or not praise Him because they be com- 
mon ; let us not forget to praise Him for the innocent mirth 
and pleasure we have met with since we met together. 
What would a blind man give to see the pleasant rivers, 
and meadows, and flowers, and fountains, that we have 
met with since we met together? I have been told, that if 
a man that was born blind could obtain to have his sight for 
but only one hour during his whole life, and should, at 
the first opening of his eyes, fix his sight upon the sun 
when it was in its full glory, either at the rising or 
setting of it, he would be so transported and amazed, and 
so admire the glory of it, that he would not willingly turn 
his eyes from that first ravishing object, to behold all the 
other various beauties this world could present to him. 
And this, and many other like blessings, we enjoy daily. 
And for most of them, because they be so common, most 
men forget to pay their praises: but let not us; because it 
is a sacrifice so pleasing to Him that made that sun and us, 
and still protects us, and gives us flowers, and showers, 
and stomachs, and meat, and content, and leisure to 
go a fishing. 

Well, Scholar, I have almost tired myself, and, I fear, 
more than almost tired you. But I now see Tottenham 
High-Cross ; and our short walk thither shall put a period 
to my too long discourse ; in which my meaning was, and is, 
to plant that in your mind with which I labour to possess 
my own soul; that is, a meek and thankful heart. And 
to that end I have shewed you, that riches without them, 
[meekness and thankfulness] do not make any man happy. 
But let me tell you, that riches with them remove many 
fears and cares, And therefore my advice is, that you en- 
deavour to be honestly rich, or contentedly poor: but be 
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sure that your riches be justly got, or you spoil all. For it 
is well said by Caussin1, “* He that loses his conscience has 
nothing left that is worth keeping.”” Therefore be sure you 
look to that. And, in the next place, look to your health : 
and if you have it, praise God, and value it next to a good 
conscience; for health is the second blessing that we 
mortals are eapable of; a blessing that money cannot buy 5 
and therefore value it, and be thankful for it. As for 
money, (which may be said to be the third blessing,) neglect 
it not: but note, that there is no necessity of being rich ; 
for I told you, there be as many miseries beyond riches as 
on this side them: and if you have a competence, enjoy it 
with a meek, cheerful, thankful heart. 1 will tell you, 
Scholar, I have heard a grave Divine* say, that God has 
two dwellings; one in heayen, and the other in a meek 
and thankful heart; which Almighty God, grant to me, 
and to my honest Scholar. And so you are welcome to 
Tottenham High-Cross. 

Ven. Well, Master, I thank you for all your good direc- 
tions; but for none more than this last, of thankfulness, 
which I hope I shall never forget. And pray let’s now 
rest ourselves in this sweet shady arbour, which nature her- 
self has woyen with her own fine fingers; “tis such a con- 
texture of woodbines, sweetbriar, jessamine, and myrtle ; 
and so interwoven, as will secure us both from the sun’s 
violent heat, and from the approaching shower. And being 
sat down, I will requite a part of your. courtesies with a 


(1) Nicholas Caussin, a native of Troyes in Champagne, wrote a 
book called The Holy Court; of which there is an English translation 
in folio, He was esteemed a person of great probity; and of such a 
spirit, that he attempted to displace Cardinal Richelieu; but that mi- 
nister proved too hard for him, and got him banished. He returned 
to Paris after the Cardinal’s death, and died there in the conyent of: 
Jesuits, July 1051+ 

(2) Dr. Donne, 
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bottle of sack, milk, oranges, and sugar; which, all put 
together, make a drink like nectar; indeed, too good for 
any but us Anglers. And so, Master, here is a full glass 
to you of that liquor: and when you have pledged me, 
I will repeat the Verses which I promised you : it is a Copy 
printed among some of Sir Henry Wotton’s+, and doubt- 
less made either by him, or by a lover of angling. Come, 
Master, now drink a glass to me, and then I will pledge 
you, and fall to my repetition ; it is a description of such 
country recreations as I have enjoyed since ] had the hap- 
piness to fall into your company. 


Quivering fears, heart-tearing cares, 
Anxious sighs, untimely tears, 
Fly, fly to courts, 
Fly to fond worldlings’ sports, 
Where strain’d Sardonic smiles® are glosing still, 
And Grief is fore’d to laugh against ber will; 
Where mirth’s but mummery, 
And sorrows only real be. 


Fly from our country pastimes, fly, 
Sad troops of human misery, 
Come, serene looks, 
Clear as the crystal brooks, 
Or the pure azur’d heaven that smiles to see 
The rich attendance on our poverty : 
Peace and a secure mind, 
Which all men seek, we only find. 


Abused mortals! did you know 

Where joy, heart's-ease, and comforts grow, 
You'd scorn proud towers, 
And seek them in these bowers ; 


(1) See Reliquie Wottoniana, Bvo. 1685. page 390. 

(2) Feigned, or forced smiles, from the word Sardon, the name of a 
herb, resembling smallage, and growing in Sardinia, which being 
eaten by men, contracts the muscles, and excites laughter, even to 
sleath. Wide Erasmi Adagia, tit, Risus. 
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Where winds, sometimes, our woods perhaps may shake, 
But blust’ring care could never tempest make, 

Nor murmurs e’er come nigh us, 

Saving of fountains that glide by us. 


Here's no fantastick mask, nor dance, 
But of our kids that frisk and prance ; 
Nor wars are seen, 
‘Unless upon the green 
Two harmless lambs are butting one the other, 
Which done, both bleating run, each to his mother - 
And wounds are never found, 
Save what the plough-share gives the ground. 


Here are no entrapping baits, 
To hasten too, too hasty Fates, 
Unless it be 
The fond credulity 
Of silly fish, which (worldling like) still look 
Upon the bait, but never on the hook ; 
Nor envy, ‘nless among 
The birds, for price of their sweet song. 


Go, let the diving negro seek 
For gems, hid in some forlorn creek : 
We all pearls scorn, 
Save what the dewy morn 
Congeals upon each little spire of grass, 
Which careless shepherds beat down as they pass: 
And gold ne'er here appears, 
Save what the yellow Ceres bears, 


Blest silent groves, oh may you be, 
For ever, mirth’s best nursery! 
May pure contents 
For ever pitch their tents 
Upon these downs, these meads, these rocks, these mountains, 
And peace still slumber by these purling fountains = 
Which we may, every year, 
Meet when we come a fishing here. 


Pisc. Trust me, Scholar, I thank you heartily for these 
x2 
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Verses: they be choicely good, and doubtless made by a 
lover of angling. Come, now, drink a glass with me, and 
T will requite you with another very good copy: it is a 
farewell to the vanities of the world, and some say written 
by Sir Harry Wotton, who I told you was an excellent 
angler. But let them be writ by whom they will, he that 
writ them had a brave soul, and must needs be possest 
with happy thoughts at the time of their composure. 


Farewell ye gilded follies, pleasing troubles ; 
Farewell ye honour'd rags, ye glorious bubbles ; 
Fame's but a hollow echo; Gold, pure clay; 
Honour the darling but of one short day ; 
Beauty, (th’ eye's idol,) but a damask'd skin; 
State, but a golden prison, to live in 
And torture free-born minds ; embroidered Trains, 
Merely but pageants for proud swelling veins ; 
And Blood allied to greatness is alone 
Inherited, not purchas’d, nor our own. 
Fame, Honour, Beauty, State, Train, Blood and Birth, 
Are but the fading blossoms of the earth. 


I would be great, but that the sun doth still 

Level his rays against the rising hill : 

1 would be high, but see the proudest oak 

Most subject to the rending thunder-stroke : 

I would be rich, but see men, (too unkind,) 

Dig in the bowels of the richest mind!: 

T would be wise, but that I often see 

‘The fox suspected, whilst the ass goes free: 

I would be fair, but see the fair and proud, 

Like the bright sun, oft setting in a cloud: 

1 would be poor, but know the humble grass 

Still trampled on by each unworthy ass: 

Rich, hated; wise, suspected; scorn'd, if poor; 

Great, fear’d; fair, tempted ; high, still envy’d more. 
T have wish’d all ; but now I wish for neither, 
Great, high, rich, wise, nor fair: poor I'll be rather. 


(1) Mine. 
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Would the World now adopt me for her heir; 
Would beauty’s Queen entitle me the fair; 
Fame speak me fortune’s minion; could I “ vie 
Angels” with India’; with a speaking eye 


(2) An angel isa piece of coin, value ten shillings. ‘The words to 
“vie angels” are a metonymy, and’signify to compare wealth. In the 
old ballad of the Beggar's Daughter of Bethnal-green, a competition 
of this kind is introduced: a young knight, about to marry the 
beggar’s daughter, is dissuaded from so unequal a match by some gen- 
tlemen, his relations, who urge the poverty of her father: the beg- 
gar challenges them to drop angels with him, and fairly empties the 
purses of them all. The contest, and its issue, are related in the 
following stanzas, part of the ballad, 


‘Then spake the blind heggar: “ Although I be poore, 
“* Yett rayle not against my child at my own door: 

“ Though she be not decked in velvet and pearle, 

“ Yett Iwill dropp angells with you for my girle. 


“ And then, if my gold may better her birthe, 
“And equall the gold that you Jay on the earth, 
“ Then eyther rayle nor grudge you, to see 
“The blind beggar's daughter a lady to bee. 


“But first you shall promise, and have itt well knowne, 
“ The gold that you drop shall all be your owne.”” 

With that they replyed, ‘ Contented bee wee,’ 

“Then here’s" (quoth the beggar), ‘ for prettye Bessee.” 


With that, an angell he cast on the ground; 

And dropped, in angells, full three thonsand pound ; 
And oftentimes, (it was proved most plain,) 

For the gentleman's one the heggar dropt twayne ; 


Soe that the place wherein they did sitt, 

With gold it was covered, every whitt. 

The gentlemen, then, having dropt all their store, 
Sayd, ‘Now, beggar, hold, for we have no more 


* Thou hast fulfilled thy promise aright.’— 

““‘Then marry my girl,” quoth he to the knight ; 

“And here,” added he, “ I will now throwe you downe 
“A hundred pounds more, to buy her a gowne.”” 


The neighbourhood of Bethnal-Green is seldom without a public- 
house with a sign representing The Beggar, and the Dissuaders of the 
match, dropping gold; the Young-woman, and the Knight her lover, 
standing between them. 

x3 
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Command bare heads, bow'd knees ; strike justice dumb, 
As well as blind and lame; or give a tongue 
To stones by epitaphs ; be call’d “ great master” 
In the loose rhimes of every poetaster ? 
Could I be more than any man that lives, 
Great, fair, rich, wise, all in superlatives ; 
Yet I more freely would these gifts resign, 
Than ever fortune would have made them mine ; 
And hold one minute of this holy leisure 
Beyond the riches of this empty pleasure. 


Welcome pure thoughts; welcome ye silent groves ; 
These guests, these courts, my soul most dearly loves. 
Now the wing'd people of the sky shall sing 
My chearful anthems to the gladsome spring = 
A pray'r-book, now, shall be my looking-glass, 
Tn which I will adore sweet virtue’s face. 
Here dwell no hateful looks, no palace-cares, 
No broken yows dwell here, nor pale-fac'd fears ; 
‘Then here I'll sit, and sigh my hot love's folly, 
And learn taffect an holy melancholy : * 
And if contentment be a stranger then, 
I'll ne'er look for it, but in heayen, again}, 


(1) To the many short poems, abounding with fine moral sentiments, 
contained in this book, I here add the following lines of Mr. Cowley, 
translated from Martial, Lib. 11. Epig.53; which, far surpassing the 
original, exhibit a loyely picture of a contented mind; and, for the 
manly spirit of independence that breathes in them, I have never yet 
seen equalled by any in our own language. 


Would you be free? "Tis your chief wish you say. 
Come on, I'll shew thee, friend, the certain way, 
If to no feasts abroad thou lov’st to go, 

Whilst bounteous God does bread at home bestow 3 
If thou the goodness of thy cloaths dost prize 

By thine own use, and not by others eyes; 

If (only safe from weathers) thou canst dwell 

Ina small house, but a conyenient shell ;' 

If thou, without asigh, or golden wish, 

Canst look upon thy beechen bowl and dish 5 

If in thy mind such power and greatness be, 

The Persian king's a slave, compar’d with thee. 
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Ven, Well, Master, these verses be worthy to keep a 
room in every man’s memory. I thank you for them; and I 
thank you for your many instructions, which, (God willing,) 
I will not forget. And as St. Austin, in his Confessions, 
(book 4, chap. 3.) commemorates the kindness of his friend 
Verecundus, for lending him and his companion a country- 
house ; because there they rested and enjoyed themselves, 
free from the troubles of the world: so, having had the like 
advantage, both by your conyersation and the art you haye 
taught me, I ought ever to do the like 3 for, indeed, your 
company and discourse haye been so useful and pleasant, 
that, 1 may truly say, I have only lived since I enjoyed 
them and turn’d angler, and not before. Nevertheless, 
here I must part with you; here in this now sad place, 
where I was so happy as first to meet you: but I shall 
long for the ninth of May; for then I hope again to enjoy 
your beloved company, at the appointed time and place. 
And now I wish for some somniferous potion, that might 
force me to sleep away the intermitted time; which will 
pass away with me as tediously as it does with men in 
sorrow : nevertheless I will make it as short as I can, by 
my hopes and wishes: and, my good Master, I will not 
forget the doctrine which you told me Socrates taught 
his scholars, that they should not think to be honoured 
so much for being philosophers, as to honour philosophy 
by their virtuous lives. You advised me to the like con- 
cerning Angling, and I will endeayour to do so; and to 
live like those many worthy men, of which you made 
mention in the former part of your discourse. This is my 
firm resolution. And as a pious man advised his friend, 
that, to beget mortification, he should frequent churches, 
and view monuments, and charnel-houses, and then and 
there consider how many dead bodies time had piled up at 
the gates of death: so when I would beget content, and 
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increase confidence in the power, and wisdom, and pro- 
vidence of Almighty God, I will walk the meadows, by 
some gliding stream, and there contemplate the lilies that 
take no care, and those very many other various little 
living creatures that are not only created, but fed (man 
knows not how), by the goodness of the God of nature, and 
therefore trust in him. This is my purpose: and so, let 
every thing that hath breath praise the Lord. And let the 
blessing of St. Peter's Master be with mine. 

Pisc, And upon all that are lovers of virtue; and dare 
trust in his providence ; and be quiet ; and go a angling. 

* Study to be quiet.” 1 Thess. iv. 11. 


END OF PART I. 


Naionot oe 
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IT is imagined, that the several descriptions of Rrver-Fisx, 
contained in the foregoing pages, are abundantly sufficient for 
the information of any mere Angler. But those who are 
curious to know the essential differences between the various 
species, are hereby recommended to a work entitled Ichthyo- 
graphia, s. Historia Piscium, ly Francis Willughlby, Esq. fol. 
Oxon. 1686; and to a posthumous work of that learned man 
and excellent naturalist, the Reverend Mr. John Ray, entitled 
Synopsis Methodica Avium et Piscium, published by Dr. 
Derham, in Octavo, 1713'. 

And whereas, in page 328, n. it is hinted, that the history of 
Aauatic Insects is but little known; and this stupendous 
branch of natural science is well worthy of further investigation ; 
the reader is hereby directed to the perusal of the Life of the 
Ephemeron, an insect little differing from our green, and grey, 
drake, translated from the Low Dutch of Dr. Swammerdam, by 
Dr. Edw. Tyson, London, Quarto, 1681. And for his further 
information on this subject, we have added, as the first 
number of the Appendix to this work, a translation of a Sy- 
nopsis of these creatures, drawn out from the observations of the 
above Mr. Willughby, and exhibited in Mr. Ray's Methodus 
Insectorum, mentioned by Dr. Derham in his Physico-Theo- 
logy, page 234, 

It is not for the improvement of Angling alone, that the above 
authors are referred to: the study of the works of nature is the 


(1) See also Pennant’s British Zoology, 8vo. Warr. 1776. vol. III. 
and Dr. Shaw's General Zoology, vol. 1V. V. 
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most effectual way to open and enlarge the mind, and excite in 
us the affections of reverence and gratitude towards that Being 
whose wisdom and goodness are discernible in the structure of 
the meanest reptile. Further, “The wisdom of God receives 
small honour from those yulgar heads that rudely stare about, 
and with a gross rusticity admire his works: those highly 
magnify him, whose judicious inquiry into his acts, and deli- 
berate research into his creatures, return the duty of a devout 
and learned admiration.” _Religio Medici, Sect. 13, 


SOME ACCOUNT 


OP THE 


LIFE' AND WRITINGS» 


or 


CHARLES COTTON, Esq. 


——»—-—. 


Cuartes COTTON, Esq. was descended from an 
honourable family, of the town and county of Southampton. 
His grandfather was Sir George Cotton, Knight; and his 
grandmother, Cassandra the heiress ‘of a family named 
Mac Wiiliams: the issue’of their marriage were, a daugh- 
ter, ‘named Cassandra, who died unmarried; and a son, 
named Charles, who, settling at Ovingden in the county of 
Sussex, married Olive, the daughter of Sir John Stanhope, 
of Elvaston in the county of Derby, Knight, half brother 
to Philip the first Earl of Chesterfield, and ancestor of 
the present Earl of Harrington, and by her had issue 
Cuarvgs, the author of the ensuing Dialogues *. 

Of the elder Charles, we learn, from unquestionable 
authority, that he was, even when young, a person of 
distinguished parts and accomplishments; for in the 


(1) It has been thought proper to omit the Letter to the Editor in 
the earlier of the former impressions, and to give the Life of Mr. 
Cotton in another form, retaining nevertheless such facts as are best 
ascertained, and seem in any degree worthy of credit. 

(2) The above is the account of Mr. Cotton's descent, as given by 
Mr. Oldys in*the former editions : but it agrees not, in what respects 
his being descended, by the mother’s side, fron the family of Mac 
Williams, with Collins's account of Sir John Stanhope, in his Peerage, 
under the article Srannore, Earl of Chesterfield. 
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enumeration of those eminent persons whom Mr. Hyde, 
afterwards the Lord-chancellor Clarendon, chose for his 
friends and associates, while a student of the law, we find 
Mr. Cotton mentioned, together with Ben Jonson, Mr. 
Selden, Mr. John Vaughan, afterwards lord chief-justice, 
Sir Kenelm Digby, Mr. Thomas May the translator of 
Lucan, and Thomas Carew the poet. The characters of 
these several persons are exhibited, with the usual elegance 
and Accuracy of their author, in the Life of Edward earl 
of Clarendon, written by himself, and lately published. 
That of Mr. Cotton here follows. 

* CuaRLEs Cotton was a gentleman born to a com- 
“ petent fortune ; and so qualified in his person and educa- 
“tion, that for many years he continued the greatest 
ornament of the town, in the esteem of those who had 
“been best bred. His natural parts were very great, his 
“wit flowing in all the parts of conversation ; the super- 
“ structure of learning not raised to a considerable height : 
“ but_having passed some years in Cambridge, and then 
“in France, and conversing always with learned men, his 
“ expressions were ever proper and significant, and gave 
“ great lustre to his discourse upon any argument ; so that 
* he was thought by those who were not intimate with him, 
“ to have been much better acquainted with books than he 
“was, He had all those qualities which in youth raise 
“men to the reputation of being fine gentlemen; such a 
“ pleasantness and gaiety of humour, such a sweetness 
and gentleness of nature, and such a civility and delight- 
fulness in conyersation, that no man, in the court or out 
of it, appeared a more accomplished person : all these 
extraordinary qualifications being supported by as extra- 
ordinary a clearness of courage and fearlessness of spirit, 
of which he gave too often manifestation. Some unhappy 
suits in law, and waste of his fortune in those suits, made 
some impression on his mind; which, being improved 
by domestic afflictions, and those indulgences to himself 
“* which naturally attend those afflictions, rendered his age 
“less reverenced than his youth had been, and gave his 
“ best friends cause to have wished that he had not lived 
so long.” 


“ 


« 
“ 
«“ 
“ 
« 
« 
“ 
« 
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The younger Mr. Cotton was born on the 28th day of 
April, 1630; and having, as we must suppose, received 
such a school education as qualified him for an university, 
he was sent to Cambridge, where also his father had 
studied: he had for his tutor Mr. Ralph Rawson, once a 
fellow of Brazen-nose college, Oxford, but who had been 
ejected from his fellowship by the Parliament visitors, in 
1648. This person he has gratefully celebrated, in a 
Translation of an Ode of Johannes Secundus. 

What was the course of his studies, whether they tended 
to qualify him for either of the learned professions, or to 
furnish him with those endowments of general learning and 
polished manners which are requisite in the character of a 
gentleman, we know not: it is however certain, that in 
the university he improved his knowledge of the Greek and 
Roman classics, and became a perfect master of the French 
‘and Italian languages. 

But whatever were the views of his father in placing him 
at Cambridge, we find not that he betook himself, in 
earnest, to the pursuit of any lucrative profession: it is 
true, that in a poem of his writing, he hints that he had 
asmattering of the Law, which he had gotten 

—— More by practice than reading; 

By sitting o' th’ bench 4 while others were pleading. 
But it is rather probable, that, returning from the uni- 
versity to his father’s, he addicted himself to the lighter 
kinds of study, and the improvement of a talent in poetry, 
of which he found himself possessed ; and also that he 
might travel abroad ; for, in one of his poems®, he says he 
had been at Roan. His father having married a lady of a 
Derbyshire family, and she being the daughter and heiress 
of Edward Beresford, of Beresford and Enson in Stafford- 
shire, and of Bently in the county of Derby; it may be 
presumed, that the descent of the family-seat at Beresford? 


(1) Probably. his more advanced years, at sessions, as a justice 
of the peace in his county. 

(2) The Wonders of the Peak. 

(3) [A of Beresford Hall will be hereafter given; and the note 
subjoined will enable the Reader to distinguish the Family-seat of 
the Beresfords from the additions made thereto by Mr. Cotton, 

who 
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to her, might have been the inducement with her husband 
to remove, with his family, from their first settlement at 
Ovingden, to Beresford’, near Ashbourn in Derbyshire, 
and in the neighbourhood of the Doye, a river that divides 
the counties of Derby and Stafford, and of which the reader 
will be told so much hereafter. 

And here we may suppose the younger Mr, Cotton, 
tempted by the vicinity of a river plentifully stored with fish 
of the best kinds, to have chosen angling for his recrea- 
tion ; and looking upon it to be, what Walton rightly terms 
it, an Art, to have applied himself to the improvement of 
that branch of it, fishing with an artificial fly, To this 
end he made himself acquainted with the nature of aquatic 
insects, with the forms and colours of the several flies that 
are found on or near rivers, the times of their appearance 
and departure, and the methods of imitating them with 
furs, silks, feathers, and other materials; in all which 
researches he exercised such patience, industry, and inge- 
nuity, and succeeded so well, that having, in the following 
Dialogues, communicated to the publick the result of his 
experience, he must be deemed the great improver of this 
elegant recreation, and a benefactor to his posterity. 

There is reason to think, that, after his leaving the 
university, he was received into his father’s family ; for we 
are told that his father, being a man of bright parts, gave 
him themes and authors whereon to exercise his judgment 
and learning, even to the time of his entering into the 
state of matrimony*; the first fruit of which exercises was, 
as it seems, his Elegy on the gallant Lord Derly*. 

In 1656, being then twenty-six years of age, and before 
any patrimony had descended to him, or he had any visible 
means of subsisting a family, he married a distant relation, 
Isabella, daughter of Sir Thomas Hutchinson, of Owthorp 
in the county of Nottingham, Knt.* The distress in which 


who then planted a considerable number of sycamore, elm, and other 
trees, of which only a few remain of peculiar grandeur; for not many 
years since, above two hundred of these noble trees were felled !J 
(1) Beresford is in the Hundred of Totmanslow in Staffordshire. 
(2) Oldys's Life, xii. (3) Did. (4) Dbid, xiii. 
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this step might have involved him, was averted by the death 
of his father, in 1658, an event that put him into pos- 
session of the family estate: but from the character of 
his father, as given by Lord Clarendon, it cannot be sup- 
posed but that it was struggling with law-suits, and laden 
with incumbrances. 

The great Lord Falkland was wont to say, that he 
pitied unlearned gentlemen in rainy weather. Mr. Cotton 
might possibly entertain the same sentiment; for, in this 
situation, we find that his employments were, sruDy, for 
his delight and improvement; and risHiNG, for his recrea- 
tion and health ; for each of which several employments, 
we may suppose he chose the fittest times and seasons. 

In 1660 he published 4 Panegyrick to the King’s most 
Excellent Majesty, a prose Pamphlet in folio, a copy of 
which is prekevedi in the Library at the British Museum. 

In 1663 he published the Moral Philosophy of the 
Stoics, translated from the French of Monsieur de Vaix, 
president of the Parliament of Provence, in obedience, as 
the Preface informs us, to a command of his father; 
doubtless with a view to his improvement in the science of 
morality: and this, notwithstanding the book had been 
translated by Dr. James, the first keeper of the Bodleian 
Library, aboye threescore years before. 

His next publication was Scarronides, or Virgil Tra- 
vestie, being the first book of Virgil’s A®neis, in English 
burlesque, 8vo. 1664. Concerning which, and also the 
fourth book, translated by him, and afterwards published, 
it may be sufficient to say, that, for degrading sublime 
poetry into doggrel, Scarron’s example is no authority ; 
and that, were the merit of this practice greater than many 
men think it, those who admire the wit, the humour, and 
the learning of Hudibras, cannot but be disgusted at the 
low buffoonery, the forced wit, and the coarseness and 
obscenity of the Virgil Travestie ; and yet the poem has 
its admirers, is commended by Sir John Suckling, in his 
Session of the Poets, and has passed fourteen editions. 

To say the truth, the absurdity of that species of the 
mock epic, which gives to princes the manners of the 
lowest of their inferiors, has neyer been sufficiently noticed. 
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In the instance before us, how is the poet embarrassed, 
when he describes Dido as exercising regal authority, and 
at the same time employed in the meanest of domestic 
offices ; and Aineas, a person of royal descent, as a clown, 
a commander, and a common sailor! In the other kind 
of burlesque, viz. where the characters are elevated, no 
such difficulty interposes: grant but to Don Quixote and 
Sancho, to Hudibras and Ralpho, the stations which Cer- 
vantes and Butler have respectively assigned them, and 
all their actions are consistent with their seyeral characters, 

Soon after, he engaged in a more commendable em- 
ployment ; a translation of the History of the Life of the 
Duke d’ Espernon, from 1598, where D’Avila’s history 
ends, to 1642, in twelve books: in which undertaking he 
was interrupted by an appointment to some place or post, 
which he hints at in the Preface, but did not hold long; 
as also by a sickness that delayed the publication until 
1670, when the book came out in a folio volume, with a 
handsome Dedication to Dr. Gilbert Sheldon, archbishop 
of Canterbury. 

In the same year, being the fortieth of his age, and 
having been honoured with a captain’s commission in the 
army, he was drawn, by some occasion of business or 
interest, to visit Ireland: which event he has recorded, with 
some particular circumstances touching the course of his 
life, in a burlesque poem, called 4 Voyage to Ireland, 
carelessly written, but abounding in humorous description, 
as will appear by the following extract therefrom : 


A guide I had got, who demanded great vails 
For conducting me over the mountains of Wales ; 
Twenty good shillings, which sure very large is ; 
Yet that would not serve, but I must bear his charges = 
And yet, for all that, rode astride on a beast 
The worst that e’er went on three legs, I protest ; 
It certainly was the most ugly of jades ; 
His hips and his rump made a right ace of spades ; 
His sides were two ladders, well spur-gall’d withal ; 
His neck was a helve, and his head was a mall: 
For his colour, my pains and your trouble I’ll spare, 
For the creature was wholly denuded of hair, 
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And, except for two things, as bare as my nail, 

A tuft of a mane and a sprig of a tail, 

Now, such as the beast was, e’en such was the rider, 
With a head like a nutmeg, and legs like a spider, 

A voice like a cricket, a look like a rat, 

The brains of a goose, and the heart of a cat. 

E’en such was my guide, and his beast: let them pass, 
The one for an horse, and the other an ass. 


In this poem, he relates, with singular pleasantry, that, 
at Chester, coming out of church, he was taken notice of 
by the Mayor of the city, for his rich garb, and particu- 
larly a gold belt that he then wore; and by him invited 
home to supper, and very hospitably entertained. 

In the same year, and also the year after, more cor- 
rectly, he published a translation of the Tragedy, entitled, 
Les Horaces, i.e. the Horatii, from the French of Pierre 
Corneille; and in 1674, the Fair one of Tunis, a novel, 
translated also from the French; as also a translation of 
the Commentaries of Blaise de Montluc, marshal of France, 
a thrasonical gascon (as Lord Herbert has shewn, in his 
History of Hen. VII.) far better skilled in the arts of 
flight than of battle. 

In 1675, Mr. Cotton published two little books; The 
Planter’s Manual, being Instructions for cultivating all 
sorts of fruit-trees, 8vo.; and a Burlesque of sundry select 
Dialogues of Lucian, with the title of Burlesque upon 
Burlesque, or the Scoffer scoffed, 12mo. which has’ much 
the same merit as the Virgil Travestie. 

Angling having been the favourite recreation of Mr. Cot- 
ton for many years before this, we cannot but suppose that 
the publication of such a book as the Complete Angler of 
Mr. Walton had attracted his notice, and probably excited 
in him a desire to become acquainted with the author ; 
and that, setting aside other circumstances, the advanta- 
geous situation of Mr. Cotton, near the finest Trout-river 
in the kingdom, might conduce to beget a great intimacy 
between them. For certain it is, that before the year 1676 
they were united by the closest ties of friendship : Walton, 
as also his son, had been frequent visitants to Mr. Cotton, 
at Beresford; who for the accommodation of the former, 
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no less than of himself, had erected a fishing-house on the 
bank of the river, with a stone in the front thereof, con- 
taining a cipher that incorporated the initials of both their 
names. 

These circumstances, together with a formal adoption, 
hy Walton, of Mr. Cotton for his son, that will be ex- 
plained in its place, were doubtless the inducements with 
the latter to the writing of a Second Part of the Complete 
Angler, and, therein, to explain more fully the art of 
FISHING either with a NATURAL or an ARTIFICIAL fly, as 
also the various methods of MAKING THE LATTER. The 
Book, as the author assures us, was written in the short 
space of ten days; and first came abroad, with the fifth 
edition of the First Part, in the above year, 1676 ; and ever 
since, the two Parts have been considered as one book. 

The Second Part of the Complete Angler is, apparently, 
an imitation of the First. Itis a course of dialogues; 
between the Author, shadowed under the name of Pis- 
cator, and a Trayeller, the very person distinguished in 
the First Part by the name of Venator, and whom Walton 
of an Hunter had made an ANGLER?: in which, besides 
the instructions there given, and the beautiful scenery of a 
wild and romantic country therein displayed, the urbanity, 
courtesy, and hospitality of a well-bred country-gentleman 
are represented to great advantage. 

This book might be thought to contain a delineation of 
the author’s character; and dispose the reader to think 
that he was delighted with his situation, content with his 
fortunes, and, in short, one of the happiest of men: but 
his next publication speaks a very different language ; for 
living in a country that abounds, above all others in this 
kingdom, in rocks, caverns, and subterraneous passages, 
(objects that, to some minds, afford more delight than 
stately woods and fertile plains, rich inclosures, and other, 
the milder beauties of rural nature,) he seems to have been 
prompted by no other than a sULLEN CURIOSITY to 
explore the secrets of that nether world; and, surveying 
it rather with wonder than philosophical delight, to have 


(1) Vide Part II. chap. 1. p, 405. 
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given way to his disgust, in a description of the dreary and 
terrific scenes around and beneath him, ina poem (written, 
as it is said, in emulation of Hobbes’s De Mirabilibus Pecet) 
entitled The Wonders of the Peak. This he first published 
in 1681; and, afterwards, with a nei edition of the Virgil 
Travestie and the Burlesque of Lucian. 

The only praise of this poem, is the truth of the repre- 
sentations therein contained ; for it isa mean composition, 
inharmonious in the yersification, and abounding in exple- 
tives. Of the spirit in which it is written, a judgment may 
be formed from the following lines, part of the exordium : 


Durst J expostulate with Providence, 
I then should ask wherein the innocence 
Of my poor undesigning infancy, 
Could Heay'n offend to such a black degree, 
As for th’ offence to damn me to a place 
Where nature only suffers, in disgrace, 

and these other, equally splenetic : 


Enyiron'd round with nature's shames and ills, 
Black heaths, wild rocks, black crags, and naked hills. 


So far was Mr. Cotton from thinking, with the Psalmist, 
“ that his lot was fallen in a fair ground, or that he had a 
*€ goodly heritage.” 

But a greater, and, to the world, a more beneficial em- 
ployment, at this time solicited his attention. The old 
translation of Montaigne’s Essays, by the “resolute” 
John Florio, as he styled himself, was become obsolete ; 
and the world was impatient for a new one. Mr. Cotton 
not only understood French with a critical exactness, but 
was well acquainted with the almost barbarous dialect in 
which that book is written: and the freedom of opinion, 
and general notions of men and things, which the author 
discovers, perhaps falling-in with Mr. Cotton’s senti- 
ments of human life and manners, he undertook, and in 
1685 gave to the world, in a translation of that author 
in three volumes Syo. one of the most valuable books in 
the English language; in short, a translation that, if it 
does not (and many think it does in some respects) tran- 
scend, is yet nothing inferior to the original. And, indeed, 

y2 
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little less than this is to be inferred from the testimony of 
the noble Marquis to whom it is dedicated ; who concludes 
a letter of his to Mr. Cotton with this elegant encomium, 
** Pray believe, that he who can translate such an author, 
“ without doing him wrong, must not only make me glad, 
“ but proud of being his very humble servant, HALUFAx.” 

These are the whole of Mr. Cotton’s writings, published 
in his life-time’. Those that came abroad after his 
decease, were, Poems on several Occasions, 8vo. 1689, a 
bookseller’s publication, tumbled into the world without 
preface, apology, or even correction, that will be spoken 
of hereafter; and a Translation, from the French, of the 
Memoirs of the Sieur de Pontis, published in 1694, by his 
son, Mr. Beresford Cotton, and by him dedicated to the 
then Duke of Ormond, as having been undertaken, and 
completed, at the request of the old Duke, his grace’s 
grandfather. 

It is too much to be feared, that the difficulties he 
laboured under, and, in short, the straitness of his circum- 
stances, were the reasons that induced Mr. Cotton to 
employ himself in writing; and, in that, so much more 
in translation than original composition. For, first, by 
the way, they are greatly mistaken, who think that the 
business of writing for booksellers is a new occupation ; it 
is known, that Greene, Peacham, and Howel, for a great 
part of their lives, subsisted almost wholly by it: though 
perhaps Mr. Cotton is the first instance of a gentleman by 
descent, and the inheritor of a fair estate, being reduced by 
a sad necessity to write for subsistence. But, secondly, 
whether through misfortune, or the want of economy, or 
both, it may be collected from numberless passages in his 


(1) [An Elegie upon the Lord Hastings,” signed Cha. Cotton, is 
in Lachryme Musarum, the Tears of the Muses, express’d in Elegies, 
written by divers persons of nobility and worth, upon that Noble- 
man’s death; 8vo. Lond. 1649. Mr. Cotton also prefixed a Copy of 
English Verses before Edm. Prestwich’s Translation of the Hippolitus 
of Seneca, in 1651, “An Epistle to C, C, Esq.” with his Answer, 
occurs in Alexander Brome’s Poems, 8vo. Lond, 1664, with an Epi- 
gram, to which Mr, Cotton's name is affixed, in the Poems of Sir Aston 
Cockain, 12mo. Lond, 1669.] 
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writings, that Mr. Cotton’s circumstances were narrow ; 
his estates incumbered with mortgages; and his income 
less than sufficient for his maintenance in the port and 
character of a gentleman: why, else, those querulous 
exclamations against the clamours of creditors, the high 
rate of interest, and the extortions of usurers, that so fre- 
quently occur in his poems? From which several par- 
ticulars, it seems a natural, and at the same time a 
melancholy inference, that he was—not to say an author— 
a translator, probably, for hire; but, certainly, by pro- 
fession. 

It is, of all employments, one of the most painful, to 
enumerate the misfortunes and sufferings of worthy and 
deserving men; and, most so, of such as have been 
distinguished for either their natural or acquired en- 
dowments: but truth, and the laws of biographical 
history, oblige all that undertake that kind of writing, to 
relate as well the adverse, as the prosperous events in the 
lives of those whom they mean to celebrate; else, we 
would gladly omit to say, that Mr. Cotton was, during the 
whole of his life, involved in difficulties. Lord Clarendon 
says of his father, that “ he was engaged in law-suits, and 
had wasted his fortune ;’? and it cannot be supposed but 
that his son inherited, in some degree, the vexation and 
expense of uncertain litigation, together with the paternal 
estate ; and might, finally, be divested of great part of it: 
farther we may suppose, that the easiness of his nature, 
and a disposition to oblige others, amounting even to im- 
becility, laid him open to the arts of designing men, and 
gave occasion to those complaints of ingratitude and 
neglect which we meet with in his eclogues, odes, and 
other of his writings. 

It is true, that he was never reduced by necessity to 
alienate the family estate: nor were his distresses, uni- 
formly, extreme: but they were at times severely pungent®. 


(2) [A natural excavation in the rocky hill on which Beresford 
Hall stands is shewn as Mr. Cotton’s occasional refuge from the 
pursuit of his creditors; and but a few years since the grand-daughter 

of 
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It is said, that the numerous pecuniary engagements into 
which he had entered, drew upon him the misfortune of 
personal restraint; and that during his confinement in one of 
the city prisons, he inscribed, on the wall of his apartment 
therein, these affecting lines : 


A prison is a place of cure, 
Wherein no one can thrive ; 

A touchstone sure to try a friend ; 
A grave for men alive. 


And to aggravate these his afflictions, he had a wife whom 
he appears to have tenderly loved, and of whom, in an 
ironical poem, entitled the Joys of Marriage, he speaks 
thus handsomely : 


Yet with me 'tis out of season 

To complain thus without reason, 
Since the best and sweetest fair 

Is allotted to my share : 

But, alas! I love her so, 

That my love creates my woe; 

For if she be out of humour, 
Straight, displeas’d I do presume her, 
And would give the world to know 
What it is offends her so ; 

Or if she be discontented, 

Lord! how am I then tormented! 
And am ready to persuade her 
That I have unhappy made her ; 
But if sick, then I am dying, 

Meat and med'cine both defying. 


This lady, the delight of his heart, and the partner of his 
sorrows, he had the misfortune to lose ; but at what period 
of his life, is not certain. 

We might flatter ourselves, that his sun set brighter 


of the faithful woman who carried him food while in that humiliating 
retreat, was living. 
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than it rose; for his second marriage, which was with the 
Countess Dowager of Ardglass, who possessed a jointure 
of fifteen hundred a year, and survived him, might suggest 
ahope that he might have been, thereby, enabled to extri- 
cate himself out of the greatest of his difficulties, and in 
reality to enjoy that tranquillity of mind which he de- 
scribes with so much feeling in the S/anzes irreguliers : 
but this supposition seems to be contradicted by a fact, 
which the act of administration of his effects, upon his 
decease, discloses, viz. that the same was granted “ to 
“ Elizabeth Bludworth, his principal creditrix; the ho- 
“nourable Mary Countess Dowager of Ardglass, his wi- 
“dow, Beresford Cotton, Esq., Olive Cotton, Catherine 
* Cotton, Jane Cotton, and Mary Cotton, his natural and 
“lawful children, first renouncing.” 

The above act bearing date the 12th day of September, 
1687, fixes, perhaps, within a few days, the day of his 
death ; and describes him as haying lived in the parish of 
St. James Westminster; it also ascertains his issue, which 
were all by his first lady. 

There is a tradition current in his neighbourhood, that 
he had, by some sarcastic expression in his writings, so 
offended an aunt of his, that she revoked a clause in her 
will, whereby she had bequeathed to him an estate of five 
hundred pounds a year : but as two unlikely circumstances 
must concur to render such a report credible, great impru- 
dence in himself, and want of charity in her; and there is 
no such offensive passage to be found in any of his writ- 
ings ; we may presume the tradition to be groundless. 

Of the future fortunes of his descendants little is known ; 
save that, to his son, Beresford Cotton, was given a com- 
pany in a regiment of foot, raised by the Earl of Derby 
for the service of King William; and that one of his 
daughters became the wife of that eminent divine Dr. 
George Stanhope, dean of Canterbury, who from his name, 
the same with that of Mr. Cotton’s mother, is conjectured 
to have been distantly allied to the family. 

The above are the most remarkable particulars that at 
this time are recoverable of the life of Mr. Cotton. His 
moral character is to be collected, and indeed does natu- 
rally arise, out of the several sentiments contained in his 
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writings ; more especially, those in the Collection of his 
Poems above mentioned; which, consisting of all such 
Verses of his as the publishers could get together, as 
namely, Eclogues, Odes, and Epistles to his friends, and 
Translations from Ausonius, Catullus, Martial, Mons. 
Maynard, Corneille, Benserade, Guarini, and others; if 
perused with a severe and indiscriminating eye, may, per- 
haps, be thought to reflect no great credit on his memory : 
for many of them are so inexcusably licentious as to induce 
a suspicion, that the author was but too well practised in 
the vices of the town: and yet it may be said of the book, 
that it contains the only good poEMs he ever wrote. 

It is true, that for the looseness of his writings, and, 
if we may judge by them, of his manners, he deserves 
censure: but, at the same time, it is to be noted, that he 
was a warm and steady friend, and a lover of such as he 
thought more worthy than himself; of which last quality, 
his attachment to Mr. Walton affords the clearest proof. 

Nor did it derogate from the character of honest old 
Isaac, to contract and cherish an intimacy with one who, 
being of the cavalier party, might have somewhat of the 
gallant, not to say the rake, in him, and be guilty of some 
of those practices which it was the employment of Isaac’s 
life and writings to discountenance. Mr. Cotton was both 
a wit and a scholar; of an open, cheerful, and hospitable 
temper; endowed with fine talents for conversation, and 
the courtesy and affability of a gentleman: and was, withal, 
as great a proficient in the art, as a lover of the recreation, 
of angling: these qualities, together with the profound 
reverence which he uniformly entertained for his father 
Walton, could not but endear him to the good old man ; 
whose charitable practice it was, to resolve all the devia- 
tions from that rule of conduct which he had prescribed 
himself, not into vicious inclination, but error. 

But notwithstanding this creditable connection, and the 
qualities above ascribed to him, Mr. Cotton’s moral cha- 
racter must appear very ambiguous to any one that shall 
reflect on the subjects by him chosen for the exercise of his 
poetical talent : a burlesque of an epic poem ; a version of 
the most licentious of Lucian’s dialogues; and a ludicrous 
delineation of some of the most stupendous works of nature: 
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in all which, we meet with such foul imagery, such obscene 
allusions, such offensive descriptions, such odious com- 
parisons, such coarse sentiment, and such filthy expression, 
as could only proceed from a polluted imagination, and tend 
to excite loathing and contempt. 

On the other hand, there are, in his Poems on several oc- 
casions, verses, to ladies in particular, of so courtly and 
elegant a turn, that, baiting their incorrectness, they 
might vie with many of Waller and Cowley: others there 
are, that bespeak him to have had a just sense of honour, 
loyalty, and moral rectitude; as do these that follow, 
penned by him with a view to preserve the memory of a 
deceased friend *. 

Virtue, in those good times that bred good men, 
No testimony cray’d, of tongue or pen ; 
No marble columns, nor engraven brass, 
To tell the world that such a person was ; 
For then each pious act, to fair descent, 
Stood for the worthy owner’s monument : 
But in this change of manners and of states, 
Good names, though writ in marble, have their fates ; 
Such is the barb’rous and irrev’rent rage 
‘That arms the rabble of this impious age. 
Yet may this happy stone, that bears a name, 
Such as no bold survivor dares to claim, 
To ages yet unborn, unblemish’d stand, 
Safe from the stroke of an inhuman hand. 
Here, reader! here a Port's sad relics lie, 
To teach the careless world mortality ; 
Who, while he mortal was, unrivall’d stood, 
The crown and glory of his antient blood ; 
Fit for his prince's and his country’s trust ; 
Pious to God, and to his neighbour just ; 
A loyal husband to his latest end, 
A gracious father, and a faithful friend ; 
Belov'd he liv'd, and died o’ercharg'd with years, 
Fuller of honour than of silver hairs. 
And, to sum up his virtues, this was he 
Who was what all we should, but cannot be. 


(1) On a monument of Robert Port, Esq. in the church of Tlam, in 
the county of Stafford. 
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To this it may be added, that in sundry parts of his 
writings, and even in his poems, the evidences of piety in 
the author are discernible: among them is a paraphrase 
on that noble and sublime hymn, the eighth psalm. And 
in the poem entitled Stanzes irreguliers, are the following 
lines : 

Dear solitude! the soul’s best friend, 
That man acquainted with himself dost make, 
And all his Maker's wonders, to intend ; 
With thee I here converse at will, 
And would be glad to do so still, 
For it is thou, alone, that keep'st the soul awake. 


And lastly, in the following book, he, in the person of 
Piscator, thus utters his own sentiment of a practice which 
few that love fishing, and have not a sense of decorum, 
not to say of religion, would in these days of licence 
forbear: “A worm is so sure a bait at all times, that, 
“ excepting in a flood, I would I had laid a thousand 
“pounds that 1 did not kill fish, more or less, with it, 
“‘ winter or summer, every day in the year; those days 
“ always excepted that upon a more serious account al- 
“ways ought so to be!:’’ whence it is but just to infer, 
that the delight he took in fishing was never a temptation 
with him to profane the sabbath, 

The inconsistencies aboye pointed out, we leave the 
perusers of his various writings to reconcile; with this 
remark,=that he must have possessed a mind well stored 
with ideas, and habituated to reflection, who could write 
such verses as immediately follow this account, and, in 
many respects, have been an amiable man, whom WaLTon 
could choose for his friend, and adopt for his son. 


JH. 


(1) Chap. 11. 
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CONTENTATION, 
Directed to my dear Father and most worthy Friend, 
Mr. ISAAC WALTON. 


1 
Heay's, what an age is this! what race 
Of giants is sprung up, that dare 
‘Thus fly in the Almighty’s face, 
And with his providence make war! 
u. 
I can go no where but I meet 
With malecontents and mutineers ; 
As if, in life, was nothing sweet, 
And we must blessings reap in tears. 
nL 
O senseless man! that murmurs still 
For happiness; and does not know, 
Eyen though he might enjoy his will, 
What he would haye to make him so. 
1. 
Is it true happiness to be, 
By undiscerning fortune, plac’d 
In the most eminent degree, 
Where few arrive, and none stand fast ? 
y. 
Titles and wealth are fortune’s toils, 
Wherewith the yain themselves ensnare : 
The great are proud of borrow'd spoils, 
The miser’s plenty breeds his care : 
vi 
The one supinely yawns to rest, 
‘Th’ other eternally doth toil; 
Each of them equally a beast, 
A pamper'd horse, or lab’ring moil. 
vir. 
‘The titulado’s oft disgrac’d, 
By public hate, or private frown ; 
And he whose hand the creature rais’d, 
Has yet a foot to kick him down. 
vu. 
‘The drudge who would all get, all save, 
Like a brute beast both feeds and lies ; 
Prone to the earth, he digs his grave, 
And in the very labour dies. 
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1x. 
Excess of ill-got, ill-kept pelf, 
Does only death and danger breed ; 
Whilst one rich worldling starves himself, 
With what would thousand others feed : 


x. 
By which we see that wealth and power, 


Although they make men rich and great, 


The sweets of life do often sour, 
And gull ambition with a cheat. 
xi 
Nor is he happier than those 
Who, in a moderate estate, 
Where he might safely live at ease, 
Has lusts that are immoderate ; 
xu 
For he, by those desires misled, 
Quits his own vine’s securing shade, 
T’expose his naked empty head 
To all the storms man’s peace invade. 
xm. 
Nor is he happy, who is trim 
Trickt up in favours of the fair : 
Mirrors which ev’ry breath may dim ; 
Birds caught in evry wanton snare. 
XIV. 
Woman, man’s greatest woe or bliss, 
Does ofter far than serve, enslaye ; 
And, with the magic of a kiss, 
Destroys whom she was made to save. 
xv. 
Oh fruitful grief! the world’s disease ; 
And vainer man to make it so, 
Who gives his miseries increase 
By cultivating his own woe. 
xvi. 
There are no ills but what we make, 
By giving shapes and names to things ; 
Which is the dangerous mistake 
That causes all our sufferings : 
xvn. 
We call that sickness which is health ; 
That persecution, which is grace ; 
That poverty, which is true wealth ; 
And that dishonour, which is praise. 
xvi. 
Providence watches over all, 
And that with an impartial eye ; 
And if to misery we fall, 
‘Tis through our own infirmity. 
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xix, 
"Tis want of foresight makes the bold 
Ambitious youth to danger climb ; 
And want of virtue, when the old 
At persecution do repine, 
Xx, 
Alas! our time is, here, so short, 
That in what state soc'er ’tis spent, 
Of joy, ur woe, does not import, 
Provided it be innocent : 
xxi 
But we may make it pleasant too, 
If we will take our measures right ; 
And not what Heav’n has done undo, 
By an unruly appetite. 
xu. 
‘Tis contentation that, alone, 
Can make us happy here below ; 
And, when this little life is gone, 
Will lift us up to heay'n too, 
XXII 
A very little satisfies 
An honest and a grateful heart ; 
And who would more than will suffice, 
Does covet more than is his part. 
xxIV. 
That man is happy in his share, 
Who is warm clad and cleanly fed; 
Whose necessaries bound his care, 
And honest labour makes his bed : 
xxv. 
Who, free from debt, and clear from crimes, 
Honours those laws that others fear : 
Who ill of princes, in worst times, 
Will neither speak himself, nor hear = 
XXvI. 
Who from the busy world retires, 
To be more useful to it still , 
And to no greater good aspires, 
But only the eschewing ill : 
XxVIL. 
Who, witb his angle and his books, 
Can think the longest day well spent, 
And praises God, when back he looks, 
And finds that all was innocent, 
XXVIII. 
This man is happier far than he 
Whom public business oft betrays, 
Through labyrinths of policy, 
To crooked and forbidden ways: 
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XXIX. 

‘The world is full of beaten roads, 

But yet so slippery withal, 
That where one walks secure, ’tis odds 

A hundred and a hundred fall. 

Xxx. 

Untrodden paths are then the best, 

When the frequented are unsure ; 
And he comes soonest to his rest 

Whose journey has been most secure. 

XXXL 

It is content, alone, that makes 

Our pilgrimage « pleasure here : 
And who buys sorrow cheapest, takes 

An ill commodity too dear, 

XxXUL 

But he has fortune’s worst withstood, 

And happiness can never miss ; 
Can covet nought but where he stood ; 

And thinks him happy where he is. 


Mr. Cotton's Autograph is here given in Fac-simile, from a 
Copy of the first Edition of his “ Virgile Travestie” in the 
possession of Mr, H. Ellis of the British Museum. 
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Qui mihi non credit, faciat licet ipse periclaum : 
Et fuerit scriptis equior ille meis, 


LONDON: 


PRINTED FOR RICHARD MARRIOTT, AND HENRY DROME, 
IN ST. PAUL'S CHURCH-YARD, 


MDCLXXVI, 


* To 


MY MOST WORTHY FATHER! AND FRIEND, 


Mr. IZAAK WALTON vue exper. 


sIR, 


~ BEING you were pleased, some years past, to grant me 
_ your free leave to do what I have here attempted; and 
_ observing you never retract any promise when made in 
_ favour even of your meanest friends ; I accordingly expect 
to see these following particular Directions for the taking 
of a Trout, to wait upon your better and more general 
Rules for all sorts of Angling. And, though mine be 
neither so perfect, so well digested, nor indeed so hand- 
somely coucht, as they might have been, in so long a 
time as since your leave was granted, yet I dure affirm 


(1) It was a practice with the pretended masters of the Hermetic 
Science, to adopt favourite persons for their sons, to whom they im- 
parted their secrets. Ashmole, in his Diary, p. 25, says, ““ Mr. Back- 
“house told me, I must now needs be his son, because be had com- 
“ municated so many secrets to me.” And a little after, p. 27. “ My 
“father Backhouse, lying sick in Fleet-street, told me, in syllables, 
“the true matter of the philosopher's stone, which he bequeathed to 
“ meas a legacy.” See more of this practice, and of the tremendous 
solemnities with which the secret was communicated, in Ashmole’s 
Theat. Chem. Brit. p. 440. 

And, in imitation of this practice, Ben Johnson adopted several per- 
sons his sons, to the number of twelve or fourteen ; among whom 
were, Cartwright, Randolph, and Alexander Brome. And it should 
seem, by the text, that Walton followed the above-mentioned ex+ 
amples, by adopting Cotton for his son. 
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them to be generally true: and they had appeared too in 
something a neater dress, but that I was surprized with 
the sudden news of a sudden new edition of your Complete 
Angler ; so that, having but a little more than ten days 
time to turn me in, and rub up my memory, (for in truth, 
I haye not, in all this long time, though I have often 
thought on’t, and almost as often resolv’d to go presently 
about it), I was forced, upon the instant, to scribble what 
I here present you: which I have also endeavoured to 
accommodate to your own method. And, if mine be 
clear enough for the honest brothers of the angle readily 
to understand, (which is the only thing I aim at,) then 
I have my end; and shall need to make no further apology ; 
a writing of this kind not requiring, (if 1 were master of 
any such thing), any Eloquence to set it off, or recom- 
mend it; so that if you, in your better judgment, or 
kindness rather, can allow it passable, for a thing of this 
nature, you will then do me honour if the Cypher fixt 
and cary’d in the front of my little fishing-house, may 
be here explained: and, to permit me to attend you in 
publick, who, in private, have ever been, am, and ever 
resolve to be, 
Sir, 
Your most affectionate 


Son and Servant, 


CHARLES COTTON. 
Berisford, 10th 
of March, 1673. 


MY MOST HONOURED FRIEND, 


CHARLES COTTON, Esa. 


SIR, 


You now see I have returned you your very pleasant 
and useful Discourse of The Art of Fly-fishing, printed 
just as it was sent me; for I have been so obedient to your 
desires, as to endure all the praises you have ventured to 
fix upon me in it. And when I have thank’t you for 
them, as the effects of an undissembled love, then, let 
me tell you, Sir, that I will really endeavour to live up to 
the character you have given of me, if there were no other 
reason, yet for this alone, that you, that love me so well, 
and always think what you speak, may not, for my sake, 
suffer by a mistake in your judgment. 

And, Sir, I have ventured to fill a part of your margin, 
by way of paraphrase, for the reader’s clearer under- 
standing the situation both of your fishing-house, and the 
pleasantness of that you dwell in. And I have ventur’d also 
to give him a Copy of Verses that you were pleased to send 
me, now, some years past, in which he may see a good 
picture of both; and so much of your own mind too, as 
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will make any reader, that is blest with a generous soul, 
to love you the better. I confess, that for doing this you 
may justly judge me too bold: if yon do, I will say so 
too; and so far commute for my offence that, though I be 
more than a hundred miles from you, and in the eighty- 
third year of my age, yet I will forget both, and next 
month begin a pilgrimage to beg your pardon; for I 
would die in your favour, and till then will live, 


Sir, 
Your most affectionate 


Father and Friend, 


IZAAK WALTON.‘ 


London, 
April 29, 1676. 


(1) This Letter, with the Retirement, in the edition of 1676, is 
placed at the close of the Second Part, 


THE RETIREMEN 


STANZES IRREGULIERS, 
To 


MR. IZAAK WALTON. 


FarewRLL, thou busy world, and may 
We neyer meet again ; 
Here I can eat, and sleep, and pray, 
And do more good in one short day 
Than he who his whole age out-wears 
Upon the most conspicuous theatres, 
Where nought but vanity and vice appears. 


n 
Good God ! how sweet are all things here! 
How beautiful the fields appear! 
How cleanly do we feed and lie! 
Lord! what good hours do we keep! 
How quietly we sleep! 
What peace, what unanimity! 
How innocent from the lewd fashion 
Is all our business, all our recreation! 
nie 
Oh, how happy here's our leisure ! 
Ob, how innocent our pleasure ! 
Oh, ye yallies, Oh, ye mountains ! 
Ob, ye groves, and crystal fountains, 
How I love, at liberty, 
By turns, to come and visit ye! 


STANZES IRREGULIERS. 


Iv. 
Dear solitude, the soul’s best friend, 
That man, acquainted with himself dost make, 
And all his Maker's wonders t’ intend : 
With thee I here converse at will, 
And would be glad to do so still, 
For it is thou, alone, that keep’st the soul awake. 


v. 
How calm and quiet a delight 
Is it, alone, 
To read, and meditate, and write, 
By none offended, and offending none ? 
To walk, ride, sit, or sleep at one’s own ease ! 
And, pleasing a man’s self, none other to displease. 


vi. 
Oh my beloved nymph, fair Dove ; 
Princess of rivers, how I love 
Upon thy flow’ry banks to lie; ” 
And view thy silver stream, 
When gilded by a summer’s beam! 
And in it, all thy wanton fry, 
Playing at liberty: 
And, with my angle, upon them 
The all of treachery 
I ever learnt, industriously to try. 


vin. 

Such streams Rome's yellow Tyber cannot show, 

The Iberian Tagus, or Ligurian Po; 

The Maese, the Danube, and the Rhine 1 
Are puddle-water all, compar'd with thine: 

And Loire's pure streams yet too polluted are 


With thine, much purer, to compare : f 
The rapid Garonne, and the winding Seine, 
Are both too mean, j 


Beloved Dove, with thee 

To vie priority ; 
Nay, Tame and Isis, when conjoin’d, submit, 
And lay their trophies at thy silver feet. _ 


STANZES IRREGULIERS, 


vil. 
Ob my beloved rocks! that rise 
To awe the earth and brave the skies, 
From some aspiring mountain's crown, 
How dearly do I love, 
Giddy with pleasure, to look down ; 
And, from the yales, to view the noble heights above! 
Oh my beloved cayes! from dog-star’s heat 
And all anxieties, my safe retreat : 
What safety, privacy, what true delight, 
In the artificial night, 
Your gloomy entrails make, 
Have I taken, do I take! 
How oft when grief has made me fly, 
To hide me from society 
Ev'n of my dearest friends, have I, 
In your recesses’ friendly shade, 
All my sorrows open laid, 
And my most secret woes intrusted to your privacy ! 


1X. 


Lord! would men let me alone, 
What an over-happy one 
Should I think myself to he ; 
Might 1 in this desert place, 
(Which most men in discourse disgrace,) 
Live but undisturb'd and free! 
Here, in this despis’d recess, 
Would J, maugre winter's cold, 
And the summer's worst excess, 
Try to live-out to sixty full years old!; 
And, all the while, 
Without an envious eye 
On any thriving under fortune’s smile, 
Contented live, and, then, contented die. 
c.c, 
—————<—$< eee 
(1) This he did not; for he was born 1630, and died in 1687. See 
the Account of his Life prefixed. 
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CHAP. I. 


A Conference between a COUNTRY-GENTLEMAN a Proficient in 
Flyfishing, and a TRAVELLER. 


PISCATOR JUNIOR, AND VIATOR. 


Piscator. Y ov are happily overtaken, Sir: may a man 
be so bold as to enquire, how far you travel this way? 
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Viator. Yes sure, Sir, very freely; though it be a question 
I cannot very well resolve you, as not knowing myself how far 
it is to Ashborn, where I intend to-night to take up my inn. 

Pisc. Why then, Sir, seeing I perceive you to be a stranger 
in these parts, I shall take upon me to inform you, that from 
the town you last came through, called Brelsford?, it is five 
miles: and you are not, yet, above half a mile on this side. 

Viat. So much! 1 was told it was but ten miles from 
Derby ; and, methinks, I have rode almost so far already. 

Pisc. O, Sir, find no fault with large measure of good 
land*; which Derbyshire abounds in, as much as most 
counties of England. 

Viat. It may be so; and good land, 1 confess, affords 
a pleasant prospect: but by your good leave, Sir, large 
measure of foul way is not altogether so acceptable. 

Pisc. True, Sir, but the foul way serves to justify the - 
fertility of the soil, according to the proverb, “There is 
good land where there is foul way :’” and is of good use to 
inform you of the riches of the country you are come into, 
and of its continual travel and traffick to the country-town 
you came from: which is also very observable by the fulness 
of its road, and the loaden horses you meet eyery-where 
upon the way. 

Viat. Well, Sir! 1 will be content to think as well of 
your country as you would desire. And I shall haye a great 
deal of reason both to think, and to speak very well of you, 
if I may obtain the happiness of your company to the fore- 
mentioned place, provided your affairs lead you that way, 
and that they will permit you to slack your pace, out of 
complacency to a traveller utterly astranger in these parts, 
and who am still to wander further out of my own knowledge. 

Pisc. Sir, you invite me to my own advantage. And I 


(1) Brailsford. 
(2) Ashbourn is, really, thirteen miles from Derby. See the Map in 
the preceding page, 
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am ready to attend you, my way lying through that town ; 
but my business, that is my home, some miles beyond it : 
however, I shall have time enough to lodge you in your 
quarters, and afterwards to perform my own journey. In 
the mean time, may I be so bold as to enquire the end of 
your journey? 

Viat. Tis into Lancashire, Sir, and about some busi- 
ness of concern to a near relation of mine: for I assure 
you, I do not use to take so long journeys as from Essex 
upon the single account of pleasure. 

Pisc. From thence, Sir! I do not then wonder you 
should appear dissatisfied with the length of the miles, and 
the foulness of the way: though I am sorry you should 
begin to quarrel with them so soon; for believe me, Sir, 
you will find the miles much longer, and the way much 
worse, before you come to your journey’s end. 

Viat. Why! truly, Sir! for that I am prepared to ex- 
pect the worst; but methinks the way is mended since I 
had the good fortune to fall into your good company. 

Pisc. You are not obliged to my company for that, but 
because you are already past the worst, and the greatest 
part of your way to your lodging. 

Viat. 1 am very glad to hear it, both for the ease of my- 
self and my horse ; but, especially, because I may then expect 
a freer enjoyment of your conversation : though the short- 
ness of the way will, I fear, make me lose it the sooner. 

Pisc. That, Sir, is not worth your care: and I am sure 
you deserve much better, for being content with so ill com- 
pany. But we have already talked away two miles of your 
journey ; for, from the brook before us, that runs at the foot 
of this sandy hill, you have but three miles to Ashborn. 

Viat. 1 meet, every-where in this country, with these 
little brooks; and they look as if they were full of fish: 
have they not Trouts in them? 

Pisc. That is a question which is to be excused ina 
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stranger, as you are: otherwise, give me leave to tell you, 
it would seem a kind of affront to our country, to make a 
doubt of what we pretend to be famous for, next, if not 
before, our malt, wool, lead, and coal; for you are to 
understand, that we think we have as many fine rivers, 
rivulets, and brooks, as any country whatever; and they 
are all full of Trouts, and some of them the best (it is said) 
by many degrees, in England. 

Viat. | was first, Sir, in love with you; and now shall 
be so enamoured of your country, by this account you give 
me of it, as to wish myself a Derbyshire man, or at least 
that I might live in it: for you must know I am a pre- 
tender to the angle, and, doubtless, a Trout affords the 
most pleasure to the angler of any sort of fish whatever ; 
and the best Trouts must needs make the best sport: but 
this brook, and some others I have met with upon this 
way, are too full of wood for that recreation. 

Pisc. This, Sir! why this, and several others like it, 
which you have past, and some that you are like to 
pass, have scarce any name amongst us: but we can 
shew you as fine rivers, and as clear from wood or any 
other incumbrance to hinder an angler, as any you ever 
saw; and for clear beautiful streams, Hantshire itself, by 
Mr. Izaac Walton’s good leave, can shew none such ; nor 
I think any country in Europe. 

Fiat. You go far, Sir, in the praise of your country 
rivers, and I perceive have read Mr. Walton’s Complete 
Angler, by your naming of Hantshire ; and I pray what 
is your opinion of that book? 

Pisc. My opinion of Mr. Walton’s book is the same 
with every man’s that understands any thing of the art of 
angling, that it is an excellent good one; and that the 
fore-mentioned gentleman understands as much of fish and 
fishing as anyman living. But I must tell you, further, 
that I have the happiness to know his person, and to be 
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intimately acquainted with him; and in him to know the 
worthiest man, and to enjoy the best and the truest friend 
any man ever had: nay, | shall yet acquaint you further 
that he gives me leave to call him Father, and I hope is not 
yet ashamed to own me for his adopted Son. [See p.393.] 

Fiat. In earnest, Sir, 1 am rayished to meet with a 
friend of Mr. Izaaec Walton’s, and one that does him so 
much right in so good and true a character: for I must 
boast to you, that I have the good fortune to know him 
too, and came acquainted with him much after the same 
manner I do with you; that he was my master, who first 
taught me to love Angling, and then to become an Angler; 
and, to be plain with you, I am the very man deciphered 
in his book under the name of Venator; for 1 was wholly 
addicted to the Chace, till he taught me as good, a more 
quiet, innocent, and less dangerous diversion, 

Pisc. Sir, I think myself happy in your acquaintances 
and before we part, shall entreat leave to embrace you, 
You have said enough to recommend you to my best opi- 
nion: for my father Walton will be seen twice in no man’s 
company he does not like, and likes none but such as he 
believes to be very honest men, which is one of the best 
arguments, or at least of the best testimonies I have, that 
Teither am, or that he thinks me one of those, seeing I 
haye not yet found him weary of me. 

Viat. You speak like a true friend; and, in doing so, 
render yourself worthy of his friendship. May I be so 
bold as to ask your name ? 

Pisc. Yes surely, Sir, and, if you please, a much nicer 
question : my name is » and I intend to stay long 
enough in your company, if I find you do not dislike mine, 
to ask your's too. In the mean time, (because we are now 
almost at Ashborn,) I shall freely and bluntly tell you, 
that I am a brother of the angle too, and, peradventure, 
can give you some instructions, How To ANGLE FOR A 
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TROUT IN A CLEAR RIVER, that my father Walton him- 
self will not disapprove, though he did either purposely omit, 
or did not remember them, when you and he sat discoursing 
under the sycamore-tree. [See p. 182.) And, being you 
have already told me whither your journey is intended, and 
that I am better acquainted with the country than you are ; 
I will heartily and earnestly entreat you will not think of 
staying at this town, but go on with me six miles further to 
my house, where you shall be extremely welcome ; it is directly 
in your way,we have day enough to perform our Journey, and, 
as you like your entertainment, you may there repose yourself 
a day or two, or as many more as your occasions will permit, 
to recompense the trouble of so much a longer journey, 
Viat. Sir, you surprise me with so friendly an invitation 
upon so short acquaintance ; but how advantageous soever 
it would be to me, and that my haste, perhaps, is not so 
great but it might dispense with such a diyertisement as I 
promise myself in your company, yet I cannot, in modesty, 
accept your offer, and must therefore beg your pardon: I 
could otherwise, I confess, be glad to wait upon you, if upon 
no other account but to talk of Mr, I. Walton, and to receive 
those instructions you say you are able to give me for the 
deceiving a Trout; in which art I will not deny but that I 
haye an ambition to be one of the greatest deceivers: though 
I cannot forbear freely to tell you, that I think it hard to say 
much more than has been read to me upon that subject. 
Pisc. Well, Sir, I grant that, too; but you must know 
that the variety of rivers require different ways of angling: 
however, you shall have the best rules I am able to give, 
and I will tell you nothing I have not made myself as certain 
of, as any man can be in thirty years’experience ; (for so long 
I have been a dabbler in that art;) and that, if you please to 
stay a few days, you shall, in a very great measure, see made 
good to you. But of that hereafter; and now, Sir, if 1 am 
not mistaken, I have half overcome you; and that I may 
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wholly conquer that modesty of your’s, I will take upon me 
to be so familiar as to say, you must accept my invitation, 
which, that you may the more easily be persuaded to do, 
I will tell you that my house stands upon the margin of one 
of the finest rivers for Trouts and Grayling in England; 
that I have lately built a little fishing-house upon it, dedi- 
cated to anglers, over the door of which, you will see the 
two first letters of my father Walton’s name and mine 
twisted in cypher*; that you shall lie in the same *bed 


(1) See the Title-page of Parr II. 

(2) Tradition does not point out the room; but many Readers will 
forgive the Publisher for engraving on wood, by the skilful hand of 
Mr. Clennell, one of the Mantle-picces of a Bed-room, which, though 
it may not be the very room that Walton slept in, many circumstances 
unite to lead to that conclusion. 
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he has sometimes been contented with, and have such 
country entertainment as my friends sometimes accept, and 
be as welcome, too, as the best friend of them all. 

Viat. No doubt, Sir, but my master Walton found 
good reason to be satisfied with his entertainment in your 
house ; for you who are so friendly to a mere stranger, 
who deserves so little, must needs be exceeding kind and 
free to him who deserves so much. 

Pisc. Believe me, no: and such as are intimately ac- 
quainted with that gentleman know him to be a man who 
will not endure to be treated like a stranger. So that his 
acceptation of my poor entertainment has ever been a pure 
effect of his own humility and good-nature, and nothing 
else. But, Sir, we are now going down the Spittle-hill 
into the town’; and therefore let me importune you sud- 
denly to resolve, and (most earnestly) not to deny me. 

Fiat. In truth, Sir, I am so overcome by your bounty, 
that I find I cannot, but must render myself wholly to be 
disposed of by you. 

Pisc. Why that’s heartily and kindly spoken, and I as 
heartily thank you. And, being you have abandoned 
yourself to my conduct, we will only call and drink a glass 
on horseback at the Talbot, and away. 

Fiat. 1 attend you. But what pretty river is this, that 
runs under this stone bridge? has it a name? 

Pisce. Yes, it is called Henmore*; and has in it both 
Trout and Grayling: but you will meet with one or two 
better anon. And so soon as we are past through the 


(1) The old road, to the left of the turnpike, before the traveller 
enters Ashbourn. 

(2) At that time it was commonly so called, because it flowed through 
Hen-moor ; but its proper name is Schoo Brook. See a singular con- 
test regarding the right of fishing in this brook, as reported in Bur- 
rows, 2279, Richard Hayne, Esq, of Ashborn, v. Uriah Corden, Esq. 
of Clifton. 
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town, I will endeavour, by such discourse as best likes 
you, to pass away the time till you come to your ill 
quarters. 

Fiat. We can talk of nothing with which I shall be 
more delighted than of rivers and angling. 

Pisc. Let those be the subjects then, But we are now 
come to the Talbot*; what will you drink, Sir? ale or 
wine ? 

Viat. Nay, 1 am for the country liquor, Derbyshire 
ale, if you please; for a man should not, methinks, come 
from London to drink wine in the Peak. 

Pisc, You are in the right: and yet, let me tell you, 
you may drink worse French wine in many taverns 
in London than they have sometimes at this house. 
What ho! bring usa flagon of your best ale. And now, 
Sir, my service to you: a good health to the honest gen- 
tleman you know of, and you are welcome into the Peak. 

Viat. 1 thank you, Sir, and present you my service 
again, and to all the honest brothers of the angle, 

Pisc. I'll pledge you, Sir: so, there’s for your ale, and 
farewell. Come, Sir, let us be going, for the sun grows 
low, and I would have you look about you as you ride ; for 
you will see an odd country, and sights that will seem 
strange to you. 


(3) This inn stood in the market-place, and till about sixty years 
since was the first inn at Ashbourn. About that period a wing was 
divided off for a private dwelling ; and the far-famed Talbot was re- 
duced to an inferior pot-house, and continued thus degraded until 
the year 1786, when it was totally demolished by Mr. Langdale, then 
a builder in that town, who erected a very handsome structure on its 
site. Mr. Langdale is now (1215) a bookseller in the town, and acts 
as clerk to the magistrates of the hundred. 
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CHAP. II. 


An Account of the principal Rivers in Derbyshire. 
Viator lodges at Piscator’s House. 


Piscator. So, Sir, now we have got to the top of the 
hill out of town, look about you, and tell me how you like 
the country. 

Viat. Bless me! what mountains are here ! are we not 
in Wales ? 

Pisc. No, but in almost as mountainous a country: and 
yet these hills, though high, bleak, and craggy, breed 
and feed good beef and mutton above ground, and afford 
good store of lead within, 

Viat. They had need of all those commodities to make 
amends for the ill landscape: but 1 hope our way does 
not lie over any of these, for I dread a precipice. 

Pisc. Believe me, but it does ; and down one, especially, 
that will appear a little terrible to a stranger; though the 
way is passable enough, and so passable that we who are 
natives of these mountains, and acquainted with them, 
disdain to alight. 

Viat. \ hope, though, that a foreigner is privileged to 
use his own discretion, and that I may haye the liberty to 
entrust my neck to the fidelity of my own feet, rather than 
to those of my horse, for I have no more at home. 

Pisce. ’Twere hard else. But, in the mean time, I think 
*twere best, while this way is pretty even, to mend our 
pace, that we may be past that hill I speak of, to the end 


your apprehension may not be doubled for want of light to 
discern the easiness of the descent. 
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Viat. 1 am willing to put forward as fast as my beast 
will give me leave, though I fear nothing in your company. 
But what pretty river is this we are going into ? 

Pisc. Why this, Sir, is called Bently-brook', and is full 
of very good Trout and Grayling, but so encumbered with 
wood in many places as is troublesome to an angler. 

. Fiat. Here are the prettiest rivers, and the most of them, 
in this country that ever I saw: do you know how many 
you have in the country? 

Pisc. I know them all, and they were not hard to reckon, 
were it worth the trouble: but the most considerable of 
them I will presently name you. And to begin where we 
now are, for you must know we are now upon the very skirts 
of Derbyshire, we have, first, the river Dove, that we shall 
come to by and by, which divides the two counties of Derby 
and Stafford for many miles together, and is so called 
from the swiftness of its current, and that swiftness occa- 
sioned by the declivity of its course, and by being so strait- 
ened in that course betwixt the rocks, by which (and 
those very high ones) it is, hereabout, for four or five 
miles, confined into a very narrow stream: a river that 
from a contemptible fountain, which I can cover with my 
hat, by the confluence of other rivers, rivulets, brooks, 
and rills, is swelled, before it falls into Trent, a little 
below Eggington, where it loses the name, to such a 
breadth and depth, as to be in most places navigable, 
were not the passage frequently interrupted with fords and 
wears ; and has as fertile banks as any river in England, 
none excepted. And this river, from its head for a mile 
or two, is a black water, as all the rest of the Derbyshire 
rivers of note, originally, are, for they all spring from the 


(1) Anarrow swift stream, two miles beyond Ashbourn, in the pre- 
sent high road, but considerably nearer to it in the old road, 
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mosses ; but is in a few miles travel so clarified by the 
addition of several clear and very great springs, bigger 
than itself, which gush out of the lime-stone rocks, that, 
before it comes to my house, which is but six or seven 
miles from its source, you will find it one of the purest 
crystalline streams you have seen, 

Viat. Does Trent spring in these parts? 

Pisc. Yes, in these -parts; not in this county, but 
somewhere towards the upper end of Staffordshire, I 
think not far from a place called Trentham; and thence 
runs down, not far from Stafford, to Wolsly-bridge, and, 
washing the skirts and purlieus of the forest of Needwaod, 
runs down to Burton in the same county ; thence it comes 
into this, where we now are, and, running by Swarkston 
and Dunnington, receives Derwent at Wildon ;, and, so, 
to Nottingham; thence, to Newark; and, by Gains- 
borough, to Kingston upon Hull, where it takes the 
name of Humber, and thence falls into the sea: but that 
the Map will best inform you, 

Viat. Know you whence this river Trent derives its 
name ? 

Pisc. No, indeed; and yet I have heard it often 
discours’d upon : when some have giyen its denomination 
from the fore-named Trentham, though that seems rather 


(1) Between Beresford Hall and Ashbourn lies Dove Dale, whose 
crested cliffs and swift torrents are again noticed by Mr. Cotton in 
his Wonders of the Peak. Through this singularly deep valley the 
Dove runs for about two miles, changing its ‘course, its motion, and 
its appearance perpetually ; never less than ten, and rarely so many as 
twenty yards in width; making a continued noise by rolling over or 
falling among loose stones. The rocks which form its sides are heaved 
up in enormous piles, sometimes connected with each other, and 
sometimes detached ; some perforated in natural cavities, others 
adorned with foliage ; with here and there a tall rock, having nothing 
to relieve the bareness of its appearance but a mountain-ash flourish- 
ing at the top, The grandeur of its scenery is probably unrivalled 
in England. . 
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a derivative from it; others have said it is so called from 
thirty rivers that fall into it, and there lose their names ; 
which cannot be, neither, because it carries that name 
from its very fountain, before any other rivers fall into it: 
others derive it from thirty several sorts of fish that breed 
there ; and that is the most likely derivation: but be it 
how it will, it is doubtless one of the finest rivers in the 
world, and the most abounding with excellent Salmon, 
and all sorts of delicate fish. 

Viat. Pardon me, Sir, for tempting you into this di- 
gression ; and then proceed to your other rivers, for I am 
mightily delighted with this Discourse. 

Pisc. It was no interruption, but a very seasonable 
question ; for Trent is not only one of our Derbyshire 
riyers, but the chief of them, and into which all the rest 
pay the tribute of their names, which I had, perhaps, 
forgot to insist upon, being got to the other end of the 
county, had you not awoke my memory. But I will now 
proceed. And the next river of note, for I will take them 
as they lie eastward from us, is the river Wye: I say of 
note, for we have two lesser betwixt us and it, namely 
Lathkin and Bradford; of which Lathkin is, by many 
degrees, the purest and most transparent stream that I 
ever yet saw, either at home or abroad, and breeds, it is 
said, the reddest, and the best Trouts in England: but 
neither of these are to be reputed rivers, being no better 
than great springs. The river ye, then, has its source near 
unto Buxton, a town some ten miles from hence, famous 
for a warm bath, and which you are to ride through in 
your way to Manchester: a black water, too, at the 
fountain, but, by the same reason with Dove, becomes 
very soon a most delicate clear river, and breeds admirable 
Trout and Grayling, reputed by those, who, by living 
upon its banks are partial to it, the best of any: and 

2a2 
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this, running down by Ashford, Bakewell, and Hadden, 
at a town a little lower, called Rowsly, falls into Derwent, 
and there loses its name’. The next in order is Der- 
went, a black water too, and that not only from its 
fountain but quite through its progress, not haying these 
erystal springs to wash and cleanse it which the two fore- 
mentioned have, but abounds with Trout and Grayling, 
such as they are, towards its source, and with Salmon 
below. And this river, from the upper and utmost part 
of this county, where it springs, taking its course by 
Chatsworth, Darley, Matlock, Derby, Burrow-Ash, and 
Awberson, falls into Trent, at a place called Wildon ; and 
there loses its name. The east side of this county of 
Derby is bounded by little inconsiderable rivers, as Awler, 
Eroways, and the like, scarce worth naming, but trouty 
too; and further we are not to enquire. But, Sir, I 
have carried you, as a man may say, by water, till we are 
now come to the descent of the formidable hill I told you 
of (at the foot of which runs the river Dove, which I 
cannot but love above all the rest); and therefore prepare 
yourself to be a little frightened. 

Viat. Sir, I see you would fortify me that I should 


(1) By this it appears, that there are two rivers in England that 
bear the name of Wye: the former /¥ye, occasionally mentioned, 
p. 216, n. 222, 226, n. and elsewhere in this work, has, as wellas the 
Severn, its head inthe Plinlimmon hill, on the borders of Mont- 
gomery and Cardiganshire ; from whence, as its Latin name, Vaga, 
imports, wandering through part of Brecknockshire, it, near the 
Hay, enters Herefordshire, and at Mordiford, within four miles of 
Hereford, receives the Lug; from thence, passing on to Ross, it 
enters Monmouthshire, and falls into the Severn below Chepstow. 

It abounds with that small species of fish called Last-springs ; (for 
which see page 226, n.) and also with Grayling. 

And here it may be necessary to remark, that the names of Avon, 
Ouse, Stoure, and some others, are common to many rivers in 
England, as that of Dulas is to numbers in Wales. See Moles on 
the Polyolbion, Song the sixth. 
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not shame myself: but I dare follow where you please 
toleadme. And I see no danger yet; for the descent, 
methinks, is thus far green, even, and easy. 

Pisc. You will like it worse presently, when you come 
to the brow of the hill: and now we are there, what 
think you? 

Viat. What do I think? why I think it the strangest 
place that ever (sure!) men and horses went down; and 
that, if there be any safety at all, the safest way is to 
alight. 

Pisc. I think so too, for you who are mounted upon 
a beast not acquainted with these slippery stones : and 
though I frequently ride down, I will alight too to bear 
you company and to lead you the way. And, if you 
please, my man shall lead your horse. 

Fiat. Marry, Sir! and thank you too: for I am 
afraid I shall have enough to do to look to myself: and 
with my horse in my hand should be ina double fear, both 
of breaking my neck, and my horse’s falling on me, for 
it is as steep as a penthouse. 

Pisc. To look down from hence it appears so, I con- 
fess: but the path winds and turns, and will not be found 
so troublesome. a 

Fiat. Would | were well down though! Hoist thee ! 
there’s one fair scape! these stones are so slippery I can- 
not stand! yet again! I think I were best lay my heels in 
my neck and tumble down. 

Pisc. If you think your heels will defend your neck, 
that is the way to be soon at the bottom. But give 
me your hand at this broad stone, and then the worst 
is past. 

Viat. thank you Sir, I am now past it, I can go 
myself. What's here? the sign of a bridge? Do you use 
to travel with wheelbarrows in this country ? 
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Pisc. Not that I ever saw, Sir; why do you ask that 
question ? 

Fiat. Because, this bridge certainly was made for 
nothing else: why! a mouse can hardly go over it: ’tis 
not two fingers broad, 

Pisc. You are pleasant, and I am glad to see you so; 
but I have rid over the bridge many a dark night. 

Viat. Why, according to the French proverb, and ’tis a 
good one, among a great many of worse sense and sound 
that language abounds in, Ce que Dieu garde, est bien 
gardé, “* They whom God takes care of, are in safe pro- 
* tection :’’ but, let me tell you, I would not ride over it 
for a thousand pounds, nor fall off it for two: and yet I 
think I dare venture on foot, though, if you were not by 
to laugh at me, I should do it on all four. 

Pisc. Well Sir, your mirth becomes you, and I am 
glad to see you safe over, and now you are welcome into 
Staffordshire. 

Fiat. How, Staffordshire! What do I there, trow? 
there is not a word of Staffordshire in all my direction. 

Pisc. You see you are betrayed into it, but it shall be in 
order to something that will make amends; and’tis but 
an ill mile or two out of your way. 

Viat. 1 believe all things, Sir, and doubt nothing. Is 
this your beloved river Dove ? *Tis clear and swift, indeed, 
but a very little one. 

Pisc. You see it, here, at the worst: we shall come 
to it anon again, after two miles riding, and so near as to 
lie upon the very banks. 

Viat. Would we were there once: but I hope we have 
no more of these Alps to pass over. 

Pisce. No, no, Sir, only this ascent before you, which 
you see is not very uneasy, and then you will no more 
quarrel with your way. 
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Viat. Well, if ever 1 come to London, of which 
many a man there, if he were in my place, would make 
a question, I will sit down and write my travels; and, 
like Tom Coriate’, print them at my own charge. Pray 


(1) Tom Coriate lived in the reign of King James the First; and, as 
Wood calls bim, was the whetstone of all the wits of that age: and 
indeed, the allusions to him, and to the singular oddness of his cha- 
racter, are numberless. He travelled almost over Europe on foot ; 
and in that tour walked 900 miles with one pairof shoes, which he 
got mended at Zurich. Afterwards he visited Turkey, Persia, and 
the Great Mogul’s dominions, travelling in so frugal a manner, that 
—as he tells his mother, in a letter to her—in his ten months’ 
travels, hetween Aleppo and the Mogul’s court, he spent but three 
pounds sterling ; living remarkably well for about two-pence sterling 
a day; and of that three pounds he elsewhere says, he was cozened of 
no less than ten shillings sterling by certain Christians of the Ar- 
Menian nation; so that, indeed, he nt but fifty shillings in his 
ten months’ travels. In these his travels, he attained to great pro- 
ficiency both in the Persian and Indostan languages ; in the former, 
he made and pronounced an oration to the Great Mogul ; and his skill 
in the latter, he took occasion to manifest in the following very 
signal instance. In the service of the English ambassador, then 
resident, was a woman of Indostan, a laundress, whose frequent 
practice it-was to scold, brawl, and rail, from sun-rising to sun-set. 
This formidable shrew did Coriate one day undertake to scold with, 
in her own language; and succeeded so well in the attempt, that, by 
eight of the clock in the morning, he had totally silenced her, 
leaving her not a word to speak. See 4 Voyage to East-India, by 
Edward Terry, chaplain to Sir Tho. Row, ambassador to the Great 
Mogul, 12mo. 1655. 

Further it appears, that he was a zealous champion for the Chris- 
tian religion against the Mahometans and Pagans, in the defence 
whereof, he sometimes risqued his life. In Turkey, when a priest, 
as the custom is, was proclaiming from a mosque-tower that Ma- 
homet was atrue prophet, Tom, in the fury of his zeal, and in the 
face of the whole city, told the priest he lyed, and that his prophet 
was an impostor : and at a city called Moltan, in the East-Indies, he, 
in publick, disputed with a Mahometan, who had called him. Giaur, 
or infidel, in these words: “ But I pray thee, tell me, thou Maho- 
© metan | dost thou, in sadness, call me Giaur? That Ido, quoth he: 
“ Then, quoth I, in very sober sadness, I retort that shameful word in 
“© thy throat: and tell thee plainly, that Lam a MussuLMAN, and thow 
“ art a Giaun.” He concludes thus: ‘* Go to then, thou false be- 
““liever, since ly thy injurious imputation laid on me, in that thow 
“ calledst me Ginur, thou hast provoked me to speak thus. I pray thee, 
“© Tet this mine answer le a warning for thee not to scandalize me in the 
“like manner any more; for the Christian religion, which I profess, 


“is so dear and tender unto me, that neither thou, nor any other 
“ Mahometan, 
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what do you call this hill, we came down ? 

Pisc, We call it Hanson-Toot. 

Fiat. Why, farewell Hanson-Toot ! I’ll no more on 
thee: I’ll go twenty miles about, first: Puh! I sweat, 
that my shirt sticks to my back. 

Pisc. Come, Sir, now we are up the hill; and now how 
do you? 

Viat. Why very well, I humbly thank you, Sir, and 
warm enough, I assure you, What have we here, a 
church? As I’m an honest man, a very pretty church ! 


“© Mahometan, shall, scot free, call me GiauR, but that I shall quit you 
“ with an answer much to the wonder of those Mahometans. Dizi.” 

He died of the flux, occasioned by drinking sack at Surat, in 
1617; having published his European travels in a quarto volume, 
which he called his Crudities; and to this circumstance the passage 
in the text is a manifest allusion. See Athen. Oxon. Vol. I. Col. 422.3 
Purchase's Pilgrim, Part 1. Book 4. Chap. 17.; Coriate's Letter from 
the Ouurt of the Great Mogul, Quarto, 1616; and, aboveall, Terry's 
Voyage before cited, the author whereof was, as he himself asserts, 
his chamber-fellow, or tent-mate, in East-India, 
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Have you churches in this country, Sir? 

Pisc. You see we have: but had you seen none, why 
should you make that doubt, Sir? 

Viat. Why, if you will not be angry, I'll tell you; I 
thought myself a stage or two beyond Christendom. 

Pisc. Come! come! we'll reconcile you to our coun- 
try, before we part with you; if shewing you good sport 
with angling will do it. 

Viat. My respect to you, and that together, may do 
much, Sir: otherwise, to be plain with you, I do not 
find myself much inclined that way. 

Pisc. Well, Sir, your raillery upon our mountains has 
brought us almost home; and look you where the same 
river of Dove has again met us to bid you welcome, and 
to invite you to a dish of Trouts to-morrow. 

Fiat. 1s this the same we saw at the foot of Penmen- 
Maure? It is a much finer river, here. 

Pisc. It will appear yet much finer to-morrow. But 
look you, Sir, here appears the house, 


x 
that is now like to be your inn, for want of a better. 
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Fiat. It appears on a sudden, but not before ’twas 
lookt for; it stands prettily, and here’s wood about it 
too, but so young, as appears to be of your own 
planting. 

Pisc. Itisso. Will it please you to alight, Sir? And 
now permit me, after all your pains and dangers, to take 
you in my arms, and to assure you, that you are infinitely 
welcome. 

Fiat. 1 thank you, Sir, and am glad with all my 
heart I am here ; for, in downright truth, I am exceeding 
weary. 

Pisc. You will sleep so much the better; you shall 
presently have a light supper, and to bed. Come, Sirs, 
lay the cloth, and bring what you haye presently, and let 
the gentleman’s bed be made ready in the mean time in 
my father Walton’s chamber. And now, Sir, here is my 
service to you; and, once more, welcome ! 

Fiat. 1 marry, Sir, this glass of good sack has refresht 
me. And I’ll make as bold with your meat; for the trot 
has got me a good stomach. 

Pisc. Come, Sir, fall tothen ; you see my little supper 
is always ready when I come home, and I’ll make no 
stranger of you. 

Viat. That your meal is so soon ready, is a sign your 
servants know your certain hours, Sir; I confess I did not 
expect it so soon: but now ’tis here, you shall see I will 
make myself no stranger, 

Pisc. Much good do your heart: and I thank you for 
that friendly word : and now, Sir, my seryice to you in a 
cup of More-Land’s ale; for you are now in the More- 
Lands, but within a spit and a stride of the Peak, Fill 
my friend his glass. 

Viat. Believe me you have good ale in the More- 
Lands, far better than that at Ashborn, 

Pisc, That it may soon be; for Ashborn has, (which 
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is a kind of a riddle,) always in it, the best malt and the 
worst ale in England. Come, take away, and bring us 
some pipes, and a bottle of ale: and go to your own 
suppers. Are you for this diet, Sir? 

Fiat. Yes, Sir, | am for one pipe of tobacco; and I 
perceive yours is very good by the smell. 

Pisc. The best I can get in London, I assure you. 


(1) It should seem by what alton says, Cbap X. that he was a 
smoker ; and the reader sees, by the passage in the text, that Pis- 
cator, by whom we are to understand Cotton himself, is so curious as 
to have his tobacco from London. 

Smoking, or, as the phrase was, faking tobacco, was, in Queen 
Elizabeth's and her successor’s time, esteemed the greatest of all 
foppery. Ben Jonson, who mortally hated it, has numberless sar- 
casms against smoking and smokers; all which are nothing, com- 
pared to those contained in that work of our King James the First, 4 
Counter-Ulast to Tobacco. Nor was the ordinary conversation of this 
monarch Jess fraught with reasons and ctives against the use of 
that weed, as will appear from the fullowing saying of his, extracted 
from 4 Collection of wiry AvorHTinnGMs, delivered by him and others, 
at several times, and on sundry occasions, published in 12mo. 1671. 

“That tobacco was the lively image and patternof hell, for that it 
“had, by allusion, in it all the parts and vices of the world whereby 
“hell may be gained; to wit: First, /t was a smoke; so are the va- 
“nities of this world. Secondly, Jt delighteth them who take it; 60 
“ do the pleasures of the world delight the men of the world. Thirdly, 
“* Ite maketh men drunken, and light in the head ; so do the vanities of 
“the world: men are drunken therewith. Fourthly, He that taketh 
“* tobacco saith he cannot leave it, it doth bewitch him : even so the plea- 
“sures of the world make men loath to leave them, they are for the 
“€ most part so inchanted with them, And further, besides all this, 
“ It is like hell in the very substance of it, for it is a stinking loathsome 
“thing; and so is hell. And further, his Majesty professed that, 
““ were he to invite the devil to dinner, he should have three dishes ; 
“1, d pig; 2. d pole of ling and mustard; and 3. A pipe of tobacco 
“ for digesture.”” 

In a Poem printed anno 1619, written by Samuel Rowley, I meet 
with the following humorous lines, uttered by two good fellows, lovers 
of drinking and tobacco; and, since that time, printed on a London 
tobacconist’s paper = 


Tam as dry as ever was March dust; 

I have one groat, and, I will spend it just. 
O honest fellow! if that thou say’st so, 
Lo! here's my groat, and my tobacco too, 


Tcon- 
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But, Sir, now you have thus far complied with my designs, 
as to take a troublesome journey into an ill country, only 
to satisfy me; how long may I hope to enjoy you? 

Viat. Why truly, Sir, as long as I conveniently can; 
and longer, I think, you would not have me. 

Pisc. Not to your inconvenience by any means, Sir: 
but I see you are weary, and therefore I will presently wait 
on you to your chamber, where, take counsel of your 
pillow; and, to-morrow, resolve me. Here, take the 
lights; and pray follow them, Sir: Here you are like to 
lie ; and now I have shewed you your lodging, 1 beseech 
you, command any thing you want, and so I wish you 
good rest. 

Fiat. Good night, Sir. 


I conclude this note on smoking, which, by this time, may have 
made the reader laugh with the mention of a fact that may go near to 
make him weep, which the people of Herefordshire have by tra- 
dition. In that county, to signify the last or concluding pipe that 
any one means to smoke at asitting, they use the term a Kemble 
Pipe; alluding to a man of the name of Kemble, who in the cruel 
persecution under that merciless bigot queen Mary, being condemned 
for heresy, in his walk of some miles from the prison to the stake, 
amidst a crowd of weeping friends, with the tranquillity and fortitude 
of a primitive martyr, smoked a pipe of tobacco! 


DP oe 


CHAP. III. 


Conference, containing a description of Mr. Cotton's 
Fishing-house, with his Apology for writing a Sup- 
plement to Walton’s Book. 


Piscator. Goon morrow, Sir: what! up and drest, so 
early? 

Fiator. Yes, Sir, Uhave been drest this half hour: for I 
rested so well, and have so great a mind either to take, or 
to see a Trout taken in your fine river, that I could no 
longer lie a-bed. 

Pisce. Lam glad to see you so brisk this morning, and 
so eager of sport: though I must tell you this day proves 
so calm, and the sun rises so bright, as promises no great 
success to the angler: but, however, we'll try, and, one 
way or other, we shall, sure, do something. What will 
you have to your breakfast, or what will you drink this 
morning ? 

Fiat. For breakfast I never eat any, and for drink am 
very indifferent ; but if you please to call for a glass of ale, 
I'm for you : and let it be quickly if you please, for I long 
to see the little fishing-house you spoke of, and to be at 
my lesson. 

Pisc. Well, Sir, you see the ale is come without 
calling; for though I do not know yours, my people know 
my diet, which is always one glass so soon as I am drest, 
and no more, till dinner: and so my servants have served 
you, 
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Viat. My thanks! And now, if you please, let us 
look out, this fine morning. 

Pisc. With all my heart. Boy, take the key of my 
fishing-house, and carry down those two angle-rods in the 
hall-window, thither, with my fish-pannier, pouch, and 
landing-net ; and stay you there till we come. Come, 
Sir, we'll walk after, where, by the way, I expect you 
should raise all the exceptions against our country you 
can. 

Viat. Nay, Sir, do not think me so ill-natur’d, nor so 
uncivil: I only made a little bold with it last night to divert 
you, and was only in jest. 

Pisc. You were then in as good earnest, as I am now 
with you: but had you been really angry at it, I could 
not blame you: for, to say the truth, it is not very 
taking at first sight, But look you, Sir, now you 
are abroad, does not the sun shine as bright here as in 
Essex, Middlesex, or Kent, or any of your Southern 
counties ? 

Viat. Tis a delicate morning, indeed, and I now think 
this a marvellous pretty place. 

Pisc. Whether you think so or no, you cannot oblige 
me more than to say so: and those of my friends who 
know my humour, and are so kind as to comply with it, 
usually flatter me that way. But look you, Sir, now you 
are at the brink of the hill, how do you like my river; the 
vale it winds through, likea snake; and the situation of 
my little fishing-house ? 

Viat. Trust me, ’tis all very fine; and the house seems, 
at this distance, a neat building. 

Pisc. Good enough for that purpose. And here isa 
bowling-green too, close by it; so though I am myself no 
very good bowler, I am not totally devoted to my own 
pleasure, but that I have also some regard to other men’s. 
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And now, Sir, you are come to the door; pray walk in, 


Sas 


and there we will sit, and talk as long as you please. 
Fiat. Stay, what’s here over the door? Piscaroripvs. 


Sacrum*. Why then, I perceive 1 * rhereis, under this motto, 

a - the cypher mentioned in the 

have some title here; for I am titepareos Part Il. And 

some part of the fishing- 

one of them, though one of the — towe ‘has ben seicrbeds 

5 A but the pleasantness of the 

worst. And here, below it, is the — river, mountains, and mea- 

ay doresaboutit, cannot ; unless 

cypher* too you spoke of; and ’tis Sir Philip Sidney, or Mr. 

G 4 Cotton's father, were again 
prettily contrived. Has my master ative, ¢oWo it. 


Walton ever been here to see it ; for it seems new built!? 


(1) In 1784, Mr. White, since of Crickhowel, favoured Sir John 
Hawkins with a description of the Fishing House, The account he 
gave of it was, that it was of stone, and the room inside a cube of 
fifteen feet ; that it was paved with black and white marble, and that 
in the middle was a square black marble table supported by two stone 
feet. The room was wainscoted with curious mouldings that divided 
the pannels up tothe cieling. In the larger panels were represented, in 
painting, some of the most pleasant of the adjacent scenes, with persons 
fishing; andin the smaller, the various sorts of tackle and implements 
used in angling, Inthe further corner, on the left, was a fire-place 
with a chimney; on the right a large beaufet, with folding doors, 
whereon were the portraits of Mr, Cotton with a boy-servant, and 

Walton 
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Pisc. Yes, he saw it cut in the stone before it was set 
up; but never in the posture it now stands: for the house 
was but building when he was last here, and not rais’d so 
high as the arch of the door, And I am afraid he will not 
see it, yet: for he has lately writ me word, he doubts his 
coming down this summer ; which, I do assure you, was 
the worst news he could possibly have sent me, 

Viat. Men must sometimes mind their affairs to make 
more room for their pleasures. And ’tis odds he is as much 
displeas’d with the business that keeps him from you, as 
you are that he comes not. But I am the most pleased 
with this little house, of any thing I ever saw: it stands 
in a kind of peninsula too, with a delicate clear river about 
it. I dare hardly go in, lest I should not like it so well 


Walton, in the dress of the time. Underneath was a cup-board; on 
the door whereof, the figures of a Trout and of a Grayling were well 
pourtrayed. Atthistime the edifice was in hut indifferent condition ; the 
paintings, and even the wainscoting, in many places, being much decayed. 

‘The writer of the present note visited Beresford Hall and the Fishiug- 
House, Sept. 5th, 1814. He found it in a much worse condition 
than is here described. The pavement, the glass from the windows, 
and the wainscoting, gone ; the Inscription over the door tolerably 
legible, with the date of 1674 beneath: and on the key-stone which 
forms the arch of the door-way Cotton and Walton's cypher. Above the 
roof, beneath the ball and vane, arethe remains of a smallstone sun-dial, 

The fire-place, in the further corner of the interior on the left, is 
here exhibited. 
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within as without: but by your leave, I’ll try. Why, this 
is better and better, fine lights, finely wainscoted, and all 
exceeding neat, with a marble table and all in the middle ! 

Pisc. Enough, Sir, enough, | have laid open to you the 
part where I can worst defend myself, and now you attack 
me there. Come, boy, set two chairs; and whilst I am 
taking a pipe of tobacco, which is always my breakfast, 
we will, if you please, talk of some other subject. 

Viat. None fitter, then, Sir, for the time and place, 
than those instructions you promis’d. 

Pisc. 1 begin to doubt, by something I discover in 
you, whether I am able to instruct you or no; though, if 
you are really a stranger to our clear northern rivers, I still 
think I can: and therefore, since it is yet too early in the 
morning at this time of the year, to-day being but the 
seventh of March, to cast a fly upon the water, if you 
will direct me what kind of fishing for a Trout I shall read 
you a lecture on, I am willing and ready to obey you. 

Fiat. Why, Sir, if you will so far oblige me, and that 
it may not be too troublesome to you, I would entreat you 
would run through the whole body of it; and I will not 
conceal from you that I am so far in love with you, your 
courtesy, and pretty More-Land seat, as to resolve to stay 
with you long enough by intervals, for I will not oppress 
you, to hear all you can say upon that subject. 

Pisc. You cannot oblige me more than by such a pro- 
mise: and therefore, without more ceremony, I will begin 
to tell you, that my father Walton having read to you be- 
fore, it would look like a presumption in me, (and, perad- 
venture, would do so in any other man,) to pretend to 
give lessons for angling after him, who, I do really be- 
lieve, understands as much of it at least as any man in 
England, did I not pre-acquaint you, that I am not tempted 
to it by any vain opinion of myself, that I am able to give 
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you better directions; but having, from my childhood, 
pursued the recreation of angling in very clear rivers, 
truly, I think, by much (some of them, at least) the 
clearest in this kingdom, and the manner of angling here 
with us, by reason of that exceeding clearness, being 
something different from the method commonly us’d in 
others, which, by being not near so bright, admit of 
stronger tackle, and allow a nearer approach to the stream, 
I may peradventure give you some instructions, that may 
be of use, even in your own rivers, and shall bring you 
acquainted with more flies and shew you how to make 
them, and with what dubbing too, than he has taken notice 
of in his CompLerE ANGLER. 

Viat. 1 beseech you, Sir, do; and if you will lend me 
your steel, I will light a pipe the while, for that is, com- 
monly, my breakfast in a morning, too. 


CHAP. IV. 


Of Angling for Trour or GRayiinc. 


Piscator. Wy, then Sir, to begin methodically, as 
a master in any art should do, (and I will not deny, but 
that I think myself a master in this) I shall divide 
Angling for Trovr, or GRavyiinc, into these three 
ways; at the top; at the bottom; and in the middle. 
Which three ways, though they are all of them, (as I 
shall hereafter endeavour to make it appear,) in some 
sort common to both those kinds of fish; yet are they 
not so generally and absolutely so, but that they will 
necessarily require a distinction, which, in due place, I 
will also give you, 

That which we call angling at the top, is with a fly; 
at the bottom, with a ground-bait; in the middle, with 
a minnow or ground-bait. 

Angling at the top is of two sorts; with a quick fly, 
or with an artificial fly. 

That we call Angling at the bottom, is also of two 
sorts ; by hand, or with a cork or float. 

That we call Angling in the middle, is also of two 
sorts ; with a Minnow, for a Trout, or with a ground- 
bait for a Grayling. 

Of all which several sorts of angling, I will, if you 
can have the patience to hear me, give you the best 
account I can, 

Viat. The trouble will be yours, and mine the 
pleasure and the obligation : I beseech you therefore to 
proceed. 

Pisc. Why then first of fly-fishing. 


KO PART Il. 


CHAP. V, 


Of Fly-fishing. 


Piscator. Fry-fishing, or fishing at the top, is, as I 
said before, of two sorts ; with a natural and living fly, or 
with an artificial and made fly. 

First then, of the Narurat Fry; of which we gene- 
rally use but two sorts; and those but in the two months 
of May and June only; namely, the Green-drake, and 
the Stone-fly: though I have made use of a third, that 
way, called the Chamblet-fly, with very good success, for 
Grayling, but never saw it angled with by any other, after 
this manner, my master only excepted, who died many 
years ago, and was one of the best anglers that ever I 
knew. 

These are to be angled with with a short line, not much 
more than half the length of your rod, if the air be still ; 
or with a longer very near, or all out, as long as your 
rod, if you have any wind tocarry it from you. And this 
way of fishing we call DAPING, DABBING, or DIBBING!; 
wherein you are always to have your line flying before you 
up or down the river, as the wind serves, and to angle 
as near as you can to the bank of the same side whereon 
you stand, though where you see a fish rise near you’ 
you may guide your quick fly over him, whether in the 
middle, or on the contrary side; and if you are pretty 
well out of sight, either by kneeling, or the interposition 
of a bank or bush, you may almost be sure to raise, and 


(1) See, in Chap- VII. May, Art. 11, directions how to bait with the 
Green-drake fly, 
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take him too, if it be presently done; the fish will, 
otherwise, peradventure be remov’d to some other place, 
if it be in the still deeps, where he is always in motion, 
and roving up and down to look for prey, though, in a 
stream, you may always almost, especially if there be a 
good stone near, find him in the same place. Your Line 
ought in this case to be three good hairs next the hook ; 
both by reason you are, in this kind of angling, to expect 
the biggest fish, and also that, wanting length to give 
him line after he is struck, you must be forced to tug for 
it: to which I will also add, that not an inch of your 
line being to be suffered to touch the water in dibbing, 
it may be allowed to be the stronger. I should now give 
you a description of those flies, their shape and colour ; 
and, then, give you an account of their breeding; and, 
withal, shew you how to keep and use them: but shall 
defer them to their proper place and season. 

Viat. In earnest, Sir, you discourse very rationally of 
this affair, and I am glad to find myself mistaken in you ; 
for, in plain truth, I did not expect so much from you. 

Pisc. Nay, Sir, I can tell you a great deal more 
than this: and will conceal nothing from you. But I 
must now to the second way of Angling at the top ; which 
is with an ARTIFICIAL FLY, which also I will shew you 
how to make before I have done: but, first, shall acquaint 
you, that, with this, you are to angle with a line longer 
by a yard and a half, or sometimes two yards, than your 
rod; and, with both this and the other in a still day, 
in the streams, in a breeze that curls the water, in the 
still deeps, where (excepting in May and June, that the 
best Trouts will lie in shallow streams to watch for prey, 
and even then too) you are like to hit the best fish *. 


(2) For Fishing with two or more flies: see note on p. 433, 
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For the length of your Rop, you are always to be 
governed by the breadth of the river you shall chuse to 
angle at: and for a Trout-river, one of five or six yards 
long is commonly enough; and longer (though never 
so neatly and artificially made) it ought not to be, if 
you intend to fish at ease; and if otherwise, where lies 
the sport ? 

Of these, the best that ever I saw, are made in York- 
shire; which are all of one piece, that is to say, of se- 
veral, six, eight, ten, or twelve pieces, so neatly pieced 
and tied together with fine thread below and silk above 
as to make it taper like a switch, and to ply with a true 
bent to your hand. And these, too, are light, being 
made of fir-wood for two or three lengths nearest to 
the hand, and of other wood nearer to the top, that a 
man might, very easily, manage the longest of them 
that ever I saw, with one hand. And these, when you 
have given over angling for a season, being taken to 
pieces and laid up in some dry place, may afterwards 
be set together again in their former postures, and will 
be as strait, sound, and good, as the first hour they 
were made, and being laid in oil and colour, according 
to your master Walton’s direction, will last many years. 

The length of your LINE, to a man that knows how 
to handle his rod, and to cast it, is no manner of in- 
cumbrance, excepting in woody places and in landing 
of a fish, which every one that can afford to angle for 
pleasure has somebody to do for him. -And the length 
of line is a mighty advantage to the fishing at distance ; 
and to fish fine and far-off, is the first and principal 
rule for Trout-angling'. 


(1) An artist may easily throw twelve yards of line, with one hand; 
and with two, he may as easily throw cighteen. 
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Your line in this case should never be less, nor ever 
exceed two hairs next to the hook; for one (though 
some, I know, will pretend to more art than their fellows,) 
is indeed too few, the least accident, with the finest hand, 
being sufficient to break it: but he that cannot kill a 
Trout of twenty inches long with two, ina river clear of 
wood and weeds, as this and some others of ours are, 
deserves not the name of an Angler *, 

Now, to have your whole line as it ought to be, two 
of the first lengths nearest the hook should be of two 
hairs apiece; the next three lengths above them of 
three; the next three above them of four ; and, so, 
of five, and six, and seven, to the very top: by which 
means, your rod and tackle will, in a manner, be taper 
from your very hand to your hook; your line will fall 
much better and straiter, and cast your fly to any certain 
place to which the hand and eye shall direct it, with less 
weight and violence, that would otherwise circle the 
water and fright away the fish. 

In casting your line, do it always before you°, and 


(2) See the direction for your rod and line, ia the notes on Chap. 
XXI. Part I. 

(3) Till you are a proficient, every throw will go near to cost youa 
hook ; therefore practise for some time without one. Hawkins. 

Management of the line when Fishing either with one fly or 
TWO OR MORE FLIES. When you have fixed your rod properly with 
your winch thereon, [see pa. 212, n, describing Minch and Rings,) 
and brought your line from it through the rings of your rod, loop 
on to it, by the strongest end, your foot-length; which should be 
about three yards and a balf long; made of good, strong, single 
silkworm gut, well tied, and the knots neatly whipped, runniviz a 
(very little) finer towards the bottom-end, at which place, there 
must be a neatly-whipped loop: then take your end-fly, or stretcher, 
which should be made with one, or two lengths of good level gut, 
full as fine as, or a little finer than, the bottom link of your foot- 
length, tied and whipped neatly together, and looped nicely at the 
end ; loop this to the end of your gut-length: and then, your drop- 
fly just above a knot, where whipped, about a yard from the end-fly, 
to hang from the line not more than two or three inches. If you 
chuse to fish for more, keep them all about the same oe 

BB 0 
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so that your fly may first fall upon the water, and as 
little of your line with it as is possible: though if the 
wind be stiff, you will then, of necessity, be compelled 
to drown a good part of your line, to keep your fly in the 
water. And in casting your fly you must aim at the 
further, or nearer bank, as the wind serves your turn, 
which also will be with and against you, on the same side, 
seyeral times in an hour, as the river winds in its course, 
and you will be forced to angle up and down by turns 
accordingly, but are to endeavour, as much as you can, 
to have the wind, evermore, on your back, And always 


And observe that if your droppers be larger than, or even as large 
as, your stretcher, you will not be able to throw a good line: but a 
beginner should never use more than one fly. 
‘ When thus prepared, let out the line; about half 
Temctiom Sor, as long again as the rod: and holding the rod, pro- 
perly, in one hand, and the line just above the fly, 
in the other, give your rod a motion from right to left: and as you 
move the rod backwards, in order to throw out the line, dismiss the 
Tine from your hand at the same time: and try several throws, at 
this length. Then let out more line ; and try that; still using more 
and more, till you can manage any length needful: but about nine 
yards is quite sufficient for a learner to practise with. And observe 
that in raising your line, in order to throw it again, you should way 
the rod a little round your head, and not bring it directly backwards 
nor must you return the line too soon, nor until it has streamed its 
fillllength behind you, or you will certainly whip-off your end-fly. 
There is great art in making your line fall light on the water, and 
shewing the flics well to the fish. The best way thatI can direct, is, that 
when you have thrown out your line, contriving to let it fall lightly 
and naturally, you should raise your rod gently, and by degrees ; 
sometimes, with a kind of gentle tremulant flourish, which will 
bring the flies on a little towards you ; still letting them go down 
with the stream, but never draw them against it, for it is unnatural : 
and before the line comes too near you, throw out again. When 
you see a fish rise at a natural fly, throw about a yard above him, 
but not directly oyer his head; and let your fly (or flies) move gently 
towards him, which will shew it to him in a more natural form, and 
tempt him the more to take it. Experience and observation alone, 
howeyer, can make an angler a complete adept in the art, so as to 
enable him to throw his fly behind bushes and trees, into holes, under 
banks, and other places mentioned as the Trout’s haunts, and where 
the best fish are to be found. Taylor’s Art of Angling. . 
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be sure to stand as far off the bank as your length will 
give ‘you leave when you throw to the contrary side : 
though when the wind will not permit you so to do, and 
that you are constrained to angle on the same side whereon 
you stand, you must then stand on the very brink of 
the river, and cast your fly to the utmost length of your 
rod and line, up or down the river, as the gale serves. 

It only remains, touching your line, to enquire, whether 
your two hairs next to the hook are better twisted or 
open? And for that I should declare that I think the 
open way the better, because it makes less shew in the 
water, but that I have found an inconyenience or two, 
or three, that have made me almost weary of that way; 
of which one is, that, without dispute, they are not so 
strong open as twisted’; another, that they are not, 
easily, to be fastened of so exact an equal length in the 
arming that the one will not cause the other to bag, by 
which means a man has but one hair upon the matter to 
trust to; and the last is, that these loose flying hairs are 
not only more apt to catch upon every twig, or bent, they 
meet with, but moreover, the hook, in falling upon the 
water, will, very often, rebound and fly back betwixt the 
hairs, and there stick, (which, in a rough water especially, 
is not presently to be discerned by the angler,) so as the 
point of the hook shall stand reversed ; by which means, 
your fly swims backward, makes a much greater circle in 
the water, and till taken home to you and set right, 
will never raise any fish, or, if it should, I am sure, but 
by a very extraordinary chance, can hit none*. 


(1) In the original, the words are ¢wisted as open, contrary to what 
is, evidently, from the connection, the Author's meaning: the Editor 
has therefore transposed the words. 

(2) ‘This, and the other inconveniences mentioned in this paragraph, 
“are effectually avoided by the use of a fine grass, or gut, of about half 
a yard long, next the hook, See ae on Chap. XXI, Part I. p, 354. 
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Having done with both these ways of fishing at the 
top, the length of your rod, and line, and all, I am 
next to teach you how to make a fly; and, afterwards, 
of what dubbing you are to make the several flies I shall 
hereafter name to you. 

In making a fly, then, which is not a hackle or palmer- 
fly, (for of those, and their several kinds, we shall have 
occasion to speak every month in the year,) you are, first, 
to hold your hook fast betwixt the fore-finger and thumb 
of your left hand, with the back of the shank upwards, 
and the point towards your fingers’ ends; then take a 
strong small silk of the colour of the fly you intend to 
make, wax it well with wax of the same colour too, to 
which end you are always, by the way, to have wax of 
all colours about you, and draw it betwixt your finger 
and thumb to the head of the shank ; and then whip it 
twice or thrice about the bare hook, which, you must 
know, is done, both to prevent slipping, and also that 
the shank of the hook may not cut the hairs of your 
towght, which sometimes it will otherwise do. Which 
being done, take your line, and draw it likewise betwixt 
your finger and thumb, holding the hook so fast, as only 
to suffer it to pass by, until you have the knot of your 
towght almost to the middle of the shank of your hook, 
on the inside of it; then whip your silk twice or thrice 
about both hook and line as hard as the strength of the 
silk will permit. Which being done, strip the feather 
for the wings proportionable to the bigness of your fly, 
placing that side downwards which grew uppermost before 
upon the back of the hook, leaving so much only as to 
serve for the length of the wing of the point of the plume 
lying reversed from the end of the shank upwards: then 
whip your silk twice or thrice about the root-end of the 
feather, hook, and towght; which being done, clip off 
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the root-end of the feather close by the arming, and then 
whip the silk fast and firm about the hook and towght, 
until you come to the bend of the hook, but not further 
as you do at London, and so make a very unhandsome, 
and, in plain English, a very unnatural and shapeless 
fly. Which being done, cut away the end of your towght, 
and fasten it. And then take your dubbing which is to 
make the body of your fly, as much as you think con- 
venient, and holding it lightly, with your hook, betwixt 
the finger and thumb of your left hand, take your silk 
with the right, and twisting it betwixt the finger and 
thumb of that hand, the dubbing will spin itself about 
the silk, which when it has done, whip it about the 
armed-hook backward, till you come to the setting-on 
of the wings. And then take the feather for the wings, 
and divide it equally into two parts; and turn them back 
towards the bend of the hook, the one on the one side, 
and the other on the other of the shank; holding them 
fast in that posture betwixt the fore-finger and thumb of 
the left hand; which done, warp them so down as to 
stand and slope towards the bend of the hook; and 
having warped up to the end of the shank, hold the fly 
fast, betwixt the finger and thumb of your left hand, 
and then take the silk betwixt the finger and thumb of 
your right hand ; and, where the warping ends, pinch or 
nip it with your thumb nail, against your finger, and 
strip away the remainder of your dubbing from the silk : 
and then with the bare silk, whip it once or twice about ; 
make the wings to stand in due order; fasten, and cut 
it off. After which, with the point of a needle, raise 
up the dubbing gently from the warp; twitch off the 
superfluous hairs of your dubbing ; leave the wings of an 
equal length, your fly will never else swim true; and the 
work is done, And this way of making a fly, which is 
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certainly the best of all other, was taught me by a kins- 
inan of mine, one Captain Henry Jackson; a near 
neighbour; an admirable fly-angler; by many degrees the 
best fly-maker that ever I yet met with’. And now 
that I have told you how a fly is to be made, you 
shall presently see me make one, with which you may 
peradventure take a Trout this morning, notwithstanding 
the unlikeliness of the day; for it is now nine of the 
clock, and fish will begin to rise, if they will rise to-day. 
I will walk along by you, and look on. And, after dinner, 
I will proceed in my lecture of fly-fishing. 

Fiat. 1 confess I long to be at the river ; and yet I 
could sit here all day to hear you: but some of the one, 
and some of the other, will do well; and I have a mighty 
ambition to take a Trout in your river Dove. 

Pisce. 1 warrant you shall: I would not, for more 
than I will speak of, but you should; seeing I have so 
extolled my river to you: nay I will keep you here a 
month, but you shall have one good day of sport before 
you go. - 

Viat. You will find me, I doubt, too tractable that 
way; for, in good earnest, if business would give me 
leave, and that it were fit, I could find in my heart to 
stay with you for ever. 

Pisc. 1 thank you, Sir, for that kind expression. 
And now let me look out my things to make this fly. 


(1) There needs nothing more to be said of these Directions, than 
that hundreds have, by means of them alone, become excellent fly- 
makers, 

For making a palmer, or hackle, see the Notes on Chap. VII. 


CHAP. VI. 


Fishing at the top continued. Further Directions Sor 
Fly-making. Time when the Grayuine is in season. 
Rock in Pike-Pool. 


Piscator. Box! come, give me my dubbing-bag here 
presently ; and now, Sir, since I find you so honest a man, 
I will make no seruple to lay open my treasure before you. 

Viator. Did ever any one see the like! what a heap of 
trumpery is here! certainly never an angler in Europe has 
his shop half so well furnished as you have. 

Pisc. You, perhaps, may think now, that I rake toge- 
ther this trumpery, as you call it, for shew only, to the 
end that such as see it (which are not many, I assure you) 
may think me a great master in the art of angling; but let 
me tell you, here are colours (as contemptible as they seem 
here) that are very hard to be got, and scarce any one of 
them which, if it should be lost, I should not miss, and be 
concerned about the loss of it too, once in the year. But 
look you, Sir, amongst all these I will chuse out these two 
colours only ; of which, this is bear’s hair, this darker, no 
great matter what; but I am sure I have killed a great 
deal of fish with it; and with one or both of these, you 
shall take Trout or Grayling this very day, notwithstanding 
all disadvantages, or my art shall fail me. 

Fiat. You promise comfortably, and I have a great 
deal of reason to believe every thing you say: but I wish 
the fly were made, that we were at it. 

Pisc. That will not be long in doing: and pray observe 
then. You see, first, how I hold my hook ; and thus I 
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begin. Look you, here are my first two or three whips 
about the bare hook; thus I join hook and line; thus I 
put on my wings; thus I twirl and lap on my dubbing ; 
thus I work it up towards the head; thus I part my wings; 
thus I nip my superfluous dubbing from my silk; thus 
fasten; thus trim and adjust my fly. And there’s a fly 
made; and now how do you like it? 

Fiat. In earnest, admirably well; and it perfectly re- 
sembles a fly: but we about London make the bodies of 
our flies both much bigger and longer, so long as even 
almost to the very beard of the hook. 

Pisc. 1 know it very well, and had one of those flies 
given me by an honest gentleman, who came with my 
father Walton to give me a visit; which (to tell you the 
truth) I hung in my parlour-window to laugh at: but, 
Sir, you know the proverb, “ They who go to Rome, must 
do as they at Rome do;” and believe me, you must here 
make your flies after this fashion, or you will take no fish. 
Come, I will look you out a line, and you shall put it on, 
and try it. There, Sir, now I think you are fitted; and 
now beyond the farther end of the walk you shall begin : 
I see, at that bend of the water above, the air crisps the 
water a little: knit your line first here, and then go up 
thither, and see what you can do. 

Viat. Did you see that, Sir? 

Pisc. Yes, I saw the fish: and he saw you to, which 
made him turn short. You must fish further off, if you 
intend to have any sport here; this is no New River, let 
me tell you. That was a good Trout, believe me: did you 
touch him ? 

Viat. No, I would I had, we would not have parted 
so. Look you, there was another: this is an excellent fly. 

Pisc. That fly Lam sure would kill fish, if the day were 
right; but they only chew at it, I see, and will not take 
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it. Come, Sir, let us return back to the fishing-house : 
this still water, I see, will not do our business to day : you 
shall now, if you please, make a fly yourself’, and try 
what you can do in the streams with that; and I know a 
Trout taken with a fly of your own making, will please 
you better than twenty with one of mine. Give me that 
bag again, sirrah: look you, Sir, there is a hook, towght, 
silk, and a feather for the wings: be doing with those, and 
I will look you out a dubbing that I think will do. 

Fiat. This is avery little hook. 

Pisc. That may serve to inform you, that it is for a 
very little fly, and you must make your wings accordingly ; 
for as the case stands, it must be a little fly, and a very 
little one too, that must do your business. Well said ! 
believe me, you shift your fingers very handsomely. I doubt 
I have taken upon me to teach my master. So, here’s your 
dubbing now. 

Fiat. This dubbing is very black. 

Pisc. It appears so in hand; but step to the doors and 
hold it up betwixt your eye and the sun, and it will appear 
a shining red; let me tell you, never a man in England can 
discern the true colour of a dubbing any way but that ; 
and therefore choose always to make your flies on such a 
bright sun-shine day as this, which also you may the 
better do, because it is worth nothing to fish in. Here, 


(1) To make a fly is so ess » that he hardly deserves the name 
of an angler who cannot do it. There are many who will go to a 
tackle-shop, and tell the master of it, as Dapper does Subtle in the 
Alchemist, that they want a fly : for which they have a thing put into 
their hands that would pose a naturalist to find a resemblance for : 
though, when particular directions have been given, 1 have known 
them excellently made by the persons employed by the fishing-tackle 
makers in London, But do thou, my honest friend, Jearn to make 
thy own flies ; and be assured, that in collecting and arranging the 
materials, and imitating the various shapes and colours of these ad- 
mirable creatures, there is little less pleasure than even in catching 
fish, 
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put it on; and be sure to make the body of your fly as 
slender as you can. Very good! upon my word, you have 
made a marvellous handsome fly. 

Viat. 1am very glad to hear it; ’tis the first that ever 
I made of this kind, in my life. 

Pisc. Away, away! You are a doctor at it: but I will 
not commend you too much, lest I make you proud. 
Come, put it on; and you shall now go downward, to 
some streams betwixt the rocks, below the little foot- 
bridge you see there’, and try your fortune. Take heed of 
slipping into the water as you follow me under this rock. 
So now you are over: and now throw in. 

Fiat, This is a fine stream indeed. There’s one! I 
have him ! 

Pisc. And a precious catch you have of him; pull him 
out! I see you have a tender hand. This is a diminutive 
gentleman ; e’en throw him in again, and let him grow 
till he be more worthy your anger. 

Viat. Pardon me, Sir, all’s fish that comes to the hook 
with me now. Another ! 

Pisc. And of the same standing, 

Fiat. 1 see | shall have good sport now. Another! and 
a Grayling. Why you have fish here at will. 

Pisc. Come, come, cross the bridge; and go down the 
other side, lower, where you will find finer streams and 
better sport, I hope, than this. Look you, Sir, here is 
a fine stream now. You have length enough; stand a little 
further off, let me entreat you; and do but fish this stream 
like an artist, and peradventure a good fish may fall to 
your share. How now! what! is all gone? 

Fiat. No, I but touch’t him; but that was a fish worth 
taking. 


(1) [This bridge has been removed. See the Note in p. 446.] 
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Pisc. Why now let me tell you, you lost that fish by 
your own fault, and through your own eagerness and 
haste; for you are never to offer to strike a good fish, if he 
do not strike himself, till first you see him turn his head 
after he has taken your fly, and then you can never strain 
your tackle in the striking, if you strike with any manner 
of moderation, Come, throw in one again, and fish me 
this stream by inches; for I assure you, here are very good 
fish: both Trout and Grayling lie here ; and at that great 
Stone on the other side, ’tis ten to one a good Trout gives 
you the meeting. 

Fiat. 1 have hin now: but he is gone down towards 
the bottom. I cannot see what he is, yet he should be a 
good fish by his weight ; but he makes no great stir. 

Pisc. Why then, by what you say, I dare venture to 
assure you ’tis a Grayling, who is one of the deadest- 
hearted fishes in the world ; and the bigger he is, the more 
easily taken. Look you, now you see him plain; I told 
you what he was. Bring hither that landing-net, boy. 
And now, Sir, he is your own; and, believe me, a good 
one; sixteen inches long I warrant him: I have taken none 
such this year. 

Fiat. 1 never saw a Grayling before look so black. 

Pisc. Did you not? why then let me tell you, that you 
never saw one before in right season; for then a Grayling 
is very black about his head, gills, and down his back ; 
and has his belly of a dark grey, dappled with black spots, 
as you see this is; and I am apt to conclude, that from 
thence he derives his name of Umber. Though I must tell 
you, this fish is past his prime, arid begins to decline, and 
was in better season at Christmas than he is now. But 
move on; for it grows towards dinner-time; and there is 
a yery great and fine stream below, under that rock, that 
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fills the deepest pool in all the river, where you are almost 
sure of a good fish. ri 

Fiat. Let him come, !’ll try a fall with him. But I 
had thought that the Grayling had been always in season 
with the Trout, and had come in and gone out with him. 

Pisc. Oh no! assure yourself a Grayling is a winter- 
fish ; but such a one as would deceive any but such as 
know him yery well indeed ; for his flesh, even in his worst 
season, is so firm, and will so easily calyer, that in plain 
truth he is very good meat at all times: but in his perfect 
season (which, by the way, none but an overgrown Grayling 
will ever be) I think him so good a fish, as to be little 
inferior to the best Trout that ever I tasted in my life. 

Viat. Here’s another skip-jack; and I have raised five 
or six more at least, whilst you were speaking. Well, go 
thy way, little Dove! thou art the finest river that ever 
I saw, and the fullest of fish. Indeed, Sir, I like it so 
well, that I am afraid you will be troubled with me once 
a year, so long as we two live. 

Pisc. 1 am afraid I shall not, Sir: but were you once 
here a May or a June, if good sport would tempt you, 
I should then expect you would sometimes see me ; for you 
would then say it were a fine river indeed, if you had once 
seen the sport at the height. 

Fiat. Which 1 will do, if I live, and that you please to 
give me leave. There was one, and there another. 

Pisc. And all this in a strange river, and with a fly of 
your own making! why what a dangerous man are you ! 

Viat. 1, Sir: but who taught me? and as Damatas 
says by his man Dorus, so you may say by me, 


Tf any man such praises have, 
What then have J that taught the knave!? 


(1) Sidney’s Arcadia. 
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But what have we got here? a Rock springing up in the 
middle of the river! this is one of the oddest sights that 
ever I saw. 

Pisce. Why, Sir, from that pike* that you see 
standing up there distant from the rock, this is called 


PIKE-POOL, 


And young Mr. Izaac Walton was so pleas’d with it, as to 


draw it in landscape, in black and white, in a blank book 
I have at home, as he has done several prospects of my 


(2) ’Tis a rock, in the fashion of a spire-steeple, and almost as big. 
It stands in the midst of the river Dove ; and not far from Mr. Cutton’s 
house, below which place this delicate river takes a swift career be- 
twixt many mighty rocks, much higher and bigger than St. Paul’s 
church before 'twas burnt. And this Dove being oppos'd by one of 
the highest of them, has, at last, forceditself a way through it; and after 
a mile’s concealment, appears again with more glory and beauty than 
hefore that opposition, running through the most pleasant valleys and 
most fruitful meadows that this nation can justly boast of, —WALTON, 
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house also, which I keep for a memorial of his favour, and 
will shew you when we come up to dinner. 

Viat. Has young master Izaac Walton been here, too? 

Pisce. Yes marry has he, Sir, and that again and again 
too; and in France since, and at Rome, and at Venice, 
and I can’t tell where: but I intend to ask him a great 
many hard questions so soon as I ean see him, which 
will be, God willing, next month. In the mean time, 
Sir, to come to this fine stream at the head of this great 
pool, you must yenture over these slippery, cobling stones". 
Believe me, Sir, there you were nimble, or else you had 
been down. But now you are got over, look to yourself: 
for, on my word, if a fish rise here, heis like to be such a 
one as will endanger your tackle. How now! 

Viat. 1 think you have such command here over the 
fishes, that you can raise them by your word, as they 
say conjurors can do spirits, and afterward make them do 
what you bid them ; for here’s a Trout has taken my fly ; 
I had rather have lost a crown. What luck’s this! he was 
a lovely fish, and turned up a side like a Salmon, 

Pisc. O Sir, this is a war where you sometimes win, and 
must sometimes expect to lose. Never concern yourself 
for the loss of your Fly; for ten to one I teach you to 
make a better. Who's that calls ? 

Serv. Sir, will it please you to come to dinner ? 

Pisc. We come. You hear, Sir, we are called: and now 
take your choice, whether you will climb this steep hill 


(1) [Mr. Bagster, while on a yisit to the spot in the autumn of 
1814, for the purpose of identifying the scenery, and further embel- 
lishing this Edition of the Angler, was much gratified by the polite 
attention of the Proprietor of Beresford Hall, who accompanied him 
from the Fishing-House, and, guided by this work, went step by step 
over the ground which is the scene of this descriptive dialogue. The 
undeviating accuracy of delineation is very striking; but at this spot 
an alteration was made a few years since, by cutting away part of the 
rock, and removing the bridge, the site of which is still marked by 
fragments of stone.) 
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before you, from the top of which you will go directly into 
the house, 


or back again, over these stepping stones, and about by 
the bridge’. 

Viat. Nay, sure the nearest way is best; at least my 
stomach tells me so; and I am now so well acquainted 
with your rocks, that I fear them not. 

Pisc. Come then, follow me. And so soon as we have 
din’d, we will down again to the little house: where I will 
begin, at the place I left off, about fly-fishing, and read 
you another lecture ; for I have a great deal more to say 
upon that subject. 

Fiat. The more the better; I could never have met 
with a more obliging master, my first excepted. Nor such 
sport can all the rivers about London ever afford, as is to be 
found in this pretty river. 

Pisc. You deserve to have better; both because I see 
you are willing to take pains, and for liking this little so 
well ; and better I hope to shew you before we part, 


eoveeee 


CHAP. VII. 


FIsHING aT THE Tor. Flies for the Months of Ja- 
nuary, February, March, April, and part of May ; 
including, under May, particular Directions Sor baiting 
with the Green-Drake. 


Viator. Comn, Sir, having now well din’d, and being 
again set in your little house, I will now challenge your 
promise, and entreat you to proceed in your instruction 
for fly-fishing : which, that you may be the better en- 
couraged to do, I will assure you, that I have not lost, I 
think, one syllable of what you haye told me; but very 
well retain all your directions, both for the rod, line, and 
making a fly, and now desire an account of the flies 
themselves. 

Pisc. Why, Sir, I am ready to give it you, and shall 
have the whole afternoon to do it in, if nobody come in 
to interrupt us ; for you must know, (besides the unfitness 
of the day,) that the Afternoons, so early in March, sig- 
nify very little to angling with a fly, though with a minnow, 
or a worm, something might (I confess) be done. 

To begin, then, where I left off, My father Walton tells 
us of but twelve artificial flies only, to angle with at the 
top, and gives their names ; of which some are common 
with us here; and I think I guess at most of them by 
his description, and I believe they all breed and are 
taken in our rivers, though we do not make them either 
of the same dubbing or fashion, And it may be in the 
rivers about London, which I presume he has most fre- 
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quented, and where ’tis likely he has done most execution, 
there is not much notice taken of many more: but we are 
acquainted with several others here, though perhaps I 
may reckon some of his by other names too ; but if I do, 
I shall make you amends by an addition to his catalogue. 
And although the fore-named great master in the art of 
angling, for so in truth he is, tells you that no man should, 
in honesty, catch a Trout till the middle of March, yet I 
hope he will give a man leaye sooner to take a Grayling, 
which, as I told you, is in the dead months in his best 
season: and do assure you, (which I remember by a very 
remarkable token,) I did once take upon the sixth day of 
December one, and only one, of the biggest Graylings, and 
the best in season, that ever I yet saw or tasted; and do 
usually take Trouts too, and with a fly, not only before the 
middle of this month, but almost every year in February, 
unless it be a very ill spring indeed; and have sometimes in 
January, so early as New-year’s tide, and in frost and 
snow, taken Grayling in a warm sunshine day for an hour 
or two about noon; and to fish for him with a Grub, it is 
then the best time of all. 

I shall therefore begin my fly-fishing with that month, 
(though, I confess, very few begin so soon, and that such 
as are so fond of the sport as to embrace all opportu- 
nities can rarely in that month find a day fit for their 
purpose,) and tell you, that, upon my knowledge, these 
flies, in a warm sun, for an hour or two in the day, are 
certainly taken. 


JANUARY. 


1. A Rep Brown with wings of the male of a mallard 
almost white ; the dubbing of the tail of a black long- 
coated cur, such as they commonly make muffs of ; for 
the hair on the tail of such a dog dyes, and turns to a red 
brown, but the hair of a smooth-coated dog of the same 
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colour will not do, because it will not dye, but retains its 
natural colour’. And this fly is taken, in a warm sun, this 
whole month through. 

2. There is also a very little Brignr-Dun Gwar, as 
little as can possibly be made, so little as never to be fish’t 
with, with above one hair next the hook ; and this is to be 
made of a mixt dubbing of marten’s fur, and the white of 
a hare’s scut, with a very white and small wing ; and it is 
no great matter how fine you fish, for nothing will rise in 
this month but a Grayling; and of them I never, at this 
season, saw any taken with a fly, of above a foot long, in 
my life: but of little ones about the bigness of a smelt, 
in a warm day, and a glowing sun, you may take enough 
with these two flies; and they are both taken the whole 
month through. 


FEBRUARY. 


1. Where the Rep-prown of the last month ends, 
ANOTHER, almost of the same colour, begins with this; 
saving that the dubbing of this must be of something a 
blacker colour, and both of them warpt-on with red silk. 
The dubbing that should make this fly, and that is the 
truest colour, is to be got off the black spot of a hog’s 
ear: not that a black spot in any part of the hog will not 
afford the same colour, but that the hair in that place is, 
by many degrees, softer, and more fit for the purpose. 
His wing must be as the other; and this kills all this month, 
and is called the Lesser RED-BROWN. 

2. This month, also, a PLaiN-Hack x’, or palmer- 
fly, made with a rough black body, either of black spaniel’s 
fur, or the whirl of an ostrich feather, and the red hackle 
of a capon over all, will kill, and, if the weather be right, 
make very good sport. 

3. Alsoa Lxsszr Hacks, with a black body, also sil- 
ver twist over that, and a red feather over all, will fill your 


(1) The dubbing is to be warped on as No. 1, in February, infra, 

(2) The author is now in the month of February; during which are 
taken, the 

Pain HAcKLe ; which we would recommend to be made of black 
‘ostrich herl, warped, or tied down, to the dubbing with red silk, and a 
red cock’s hackle over all, 
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pannier, if the month be open, and not bound up in ice and 
snow, with very good fish ; but in case of a frost and snow, 
you are to angle only with the smallest gnats, browns, and 
duns you can make; and with those are only to expect 
Graylings no bigger than sprats, 

4. In this month, upon a whirling-round water; we have 
a Grear Hackxe, the body black, and wrapped with a red 
feather of a capon untrimmed ; that is, the whole length 
of the hackle staring out; (for we sometimes barb the 
hackle-feather short all over; sometimes barb it only a 
little, and sometimes barb it close underneath,) leaving the 
whole length of the feather on the top or back of the fly, 
which makes it swim better, and, as occasion serves, kills 
very great fish. 

5. We make use also, in this month, of another GREAT 
Hackte, the body black, and ribbed over with gold- 
twist, and a red feather over all; which also does great 
execution’, 

6. Also a Great Dun, made with dun bear's hair; and 
the wings, of the grey feather of a mallard near unto his 
tail; which is absolutely the best fly can be thrown upon 
a river this month, and with which an angler shall have 
admirable sport. 

7. We have also this month the Great BLuz Dun, 
the dubbing of the bottom of bear’s hair next to the roots, 
mixt with a little blue camlet ; the wings, of the dark grey 
feather of a mallard. 

8. We have also this month a Dark Brown, the dub- 
bing, of the brown hair off the flank of a brended cow ; and 
the wings, of the grey drake’s feather. 

And note, that these several hackles, or palmer-flies, are 
some for one water and one sky, and some for another ; 
and according to the change of those, we alter their size 
and colour, And note also, that both in this and all other 


(3) Goip-twist Hack.e ; the same dubbing, warping, and hackle, 
with gold twist. 

‘These hackles are taken chiefly from nine to eleven in the morn- 
ing, and from one to three in the afternoon, They will do for any 
month in the year, and upon any water, 
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months of the year, when you do not certainly know what 
fly is taken, or cannot see any fish to rise, you are then to 
put on a small hackle, if the water be clear, or a bigger, if 
something dark, until you have taken one ; and then thrust- 
ing your finger through his gills, to pull out his gorge, 
which being open’d with your knife, you will then discover 
what fly is taken, and may fit yourself accordingly’. 

For the Maxine of a Hackle, or a Palmer-fly, my 
father Walton has already given you sufficient direction®. 


(1) You may also observe, that the fish never rise eagerly and 
freely at any sort of flie, until that kind come to the water's side ; 
for though I have often, at the first coming-in of some flies, (which T 
judged they loved best,) gotten several of them, yet I could never find 
that they did much (if at all) value them, until those sorts of flies 
began to flock to the river's side, and were to be found on the trees 
and bushes there in great numbers. Venables, p. 15. 

When you first come to the river in the morning, With your rod 
beat upon the bushes or boughs which hang over the waters ; and by 
their falling upon the waters, you will see what sorts of flies are there 
in greatest numbers ; if divers sorts, and equal in number, try them all, 
and you will quickly find which they most desire. Sometimes they 
change their flie (but it’s not very usual) twice or thrice in one day; 
but, ordinarily, they seek not for another sort of fiie, till they have, 
for some days, even glutted themselves with a former kind, which is 
commonly when those flies die and go out. Venables, p.16. 


(2) But, with Mr. Cotton’s good leave, he has not ; nor has any au- 
thor that I know of : unless we are to take that for a palmer which 
Walton bas given directions for making, p. 187; which I can neve 
do till Isee what I have never yet seen, viz, Caterpillars with wings. 
Rejecting, therefore, wings as unnatural and absurd, supposing you 
would make the plain hackle or palmer, which are terms of the same 
import, the method of doing it is as follows, viz. 

Hold your hook in a horizontal position, with the shank downwards, 
and the bent of it between the fore-finger and thumb of your left 
hand ; and, having a fine bristle, and other materials, lying by you, 
take half a yard of fine red marking silk, well waxed, and with your 
right hand give it four or five turns about the shank of the hook, in- 
clining the turns to the right band: when you are near the end of the 
shank, turn it into such aloop as you are hereafter directed to make 
for fastening off, and draw it tight, leaving the ends of the silk to 
hang down at each end of the hook, Having singed the end of your 
bristle, lay the same along on the inside of the shank of the hook, 
as low as the bent, and whip four or five times round ; then singeing 
the other end of the bristle to a fit length, turn it over to the back 
of the shank, and, pinching it into « proper form, whip down and 
fasten off, as before directed; which will bring both ends of the silk 

into 
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MARCH. 


For this month you are to use all the same hackles and 
flies with the other; but you are to make them less. 


into the hent. After you have waxed your silk again, take three or 
four strands of an ostrich feather ; and holding them and the bent 
of the hook as ut first directed, the feathers to your left hand, and 
the roots in the bent of your hook, with that end of the silk which 
you just now waxed, whip them three or four times round, and fasten 
off: then turning the feathers to the right, and twisting them and 
the silk with your fore-finger and thumb, wind them round the shank 
of the hook, still supplying the short strands with new ones, as they 
fail, till you come to the end and fasten off. When you have so done, 
clip off the ends of the feathers, and trim the body of the palmer 
small at the extremities, and full in the middle, and wax both ends 
of your silk, which are now divided, and lie at either end of the hook. 

Lay your work by you; and taking a strong bold hackle with fibres 
about half an inch long, straiten the stem very carefully, and, holdin 
the small end between the fore-finger and thumb of your left band, 
with those of the right stroke the fibres the contrary way to that 
which they naturally lie; and taking the hook, and holding it as 
before, lay the point of the hackle into the bent of the hook, with the 
hollow (which is the palest) side upwards, and whip it very fast to its 
place : in doing whereof, be careful not to tie in many of the fibres; 
or if you should chance to do so, pick them out with the point of a 
very large needle. 

When the hackle is thus made fast, the utmost care and nicety is 
necessary in winding it on; for if you fail in this, your fly is spoiled, 
and you must begin all again; to prevent which, keeping the hollow 
or pale side to your left hand, and, as much as possible, the side of 
the stem down on the dubbing, wind the hackle twice round; and 
holding fast what you have so wound, pick out the loose fibres which 
you may have taken in, and make another turn ; then lay hold of the 
hackle with the third and fourth fingers of your left hand, with which 
you may extend it while you disengage the loose fibres as before. 

In this manner proceed till you come to within an cighth of an 
inch of the end of the shank, where you will find an end of silk 
hanging ; and by which time you will find the fibres at the great end 
of the hackle something discomposed ; clip these off close to the 
stem, and with the end of your middle finger press the stem close to 
the hook, while, with the fore-finger of your right hand, you turn 
the silk into a loop; which, when you have twice put over the end of 
the shank of the hook, loop and all, your work is safe. 

Then wax that end of the silk which you now used, and turn it 
over as before, till you have taken up nearly all that remained of the 
hook, observing to lay the turns neatly side by side ; and lastly, clip 
off the ends of the silk. Thus you will have made a bait that will 
eatch Trout of the largest size, in any water in England. 

And lest the method of fastening off, which occurs so often ad 

ce in 
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1. We have, besides, for this month a little Dun, called a 
Wuiriine Don,’ (though it is not the Whirling Dun, 


kind of work, should not appear sufficiently intelligible, the reader 
will see it represented Fig. 9. Plate B. 

It is true, the method above described will require some variation 
in the case of gold-and-silver-twist palmers ; in the making whereof, 
the managoment of the twist is to be considered as another operation ; 
but this variation will suggest itself to every reader, as will also the 
method of making those flies, contained in the notes, that have 
hackle under the wings; which else we should have added to Cotton's 
directions for making a fly, which he gives Viator in the fishing- 
house, See Chap. V. 

(1) Great Woirusc Dox. Dub with fox-cub or squirrel’s fur, 
well mixed with about a sixth part of the finest hog's wool ; warp with 
pale-orange wings, very large, taken from the quill-feather of a ruddy 
hen ; the head to be fastened with ash-colour silk ; a red cock’s hackle, 
at full length, may be wrapped under the wings, and a turn or two 
lower towards the tail. 

This is a killing fly, and is to be seen rising out of the sedges in 
most Trout rivers, late in the evening, seldom before sun-set, and 
continues on the water till midnight, or after, It is found in most of 
the warm months ; but kills chiefly, in a blustering warm evening, 
from the middle of May to the end of July, 

The directions of Mr, Cotton for making flies are to be considered 
as the very basis and foundation of that art, no author before him 
having ever treated the subject so copiously and accurately as he has 
done: what improvements have been made since his time, have been 
handed about in manuscript lists, but have hardly ever been commu- 
nicated to the public. 

A reverend, worthy, and ingenious friend of mine, a lover of 
angling, who has practised that and the art of fly-making these 
thirty years, and is the gentleman mentioned in the uote p. 328, has 
generously communicated to me the result of his many years expe- 
rience, in a list of a great number of flies not mentioned by Cotton, 
with some variations in the manner of making those described in the 
text. And as to these deviations, it is hoped they will be considered 
as improvements; since 1 am authorized to say, that the above gen- 
tleman has, in the making of flies, made it a constant rule to follow 
nature. 

Part of this list is, for very obvious reasons, wrought into the form 
of notes on that of Mr, Cotton ; and the rest, with another very va- 
luable Catalogue, composed by a North-country Angler, and commu- 
nicated to me by the same gentleman, make No, Il, and LI. of the 
Arrenpix to this Volume. 

The reader will there also find No. IV. a List of Flies formerly 
published in the Angler's Made Mecum, so often referred to in the 
course of this works and though the flies therein contained are said 
to be, chiefly, of use in stony, I have tried some of them, especially 
the duns, in other rivers, and found them to be excellent. 
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indeed, which is one of the best flies we have;) and for this, 
the dubbing must be of the bottom fur of a squirrel’s tail ; 
and the wing of the grey feather of a drake. 

2. Also a Bricur Brown ; the dubbing either of the 
brown of a spaniel, or that of a red cow’s flank, with a 
grey wing. 

3. Also a Wurrisn Dun ; made of the roots of camel’s 
hair ; and the wings, of the grey feather of a mallard. 

4. There is also for this month a fly called the THorn- 
TreE Fry; the dubbing an absolute black, mixt with 
eight or ten hairs of Isabella-coloured* mohair; the body 
as little as can be made, and the wings of a bright mal- 
lard’s feather. An admirable fly, and in great repute 
amongst us for a killer, 

5. There is, besides this, another Buz Dun?; the 
dubbing, of which it is made, being thus to be got. Take a 
small tooth-comb, and with it comb the neck of a black 
greyhound, and the down that sticks in the teeth will be 
the finest blue that ever you saw. ‘The wings of this fly 


(2) IsaveLta, Spezie di colore che partecipa del bianco e del giallo. 
Altieri’s Dictionary. A kind of whitish yellow, or, as some say, buff- 
colour a little soiled. 

How it came by this name will appear from the following anecdote, 
for which 1 am obliged to a very ingenious and Jearned lady. The 
Archduke Albertus, who bad married the Infanta Isabella, danghter 
of Philip the Second, king of Spain, with whom he had the Low 
Countries in dowry, in the year 1602, having determined to Jay siege 
to Ostend, then in the possession of the heretics, his pious princess, 
who attended him in that expedition, made a vow, that till it was 
taken she would never change her clothes. Contrary to expectation, 
as the story says, it was three years before the place was reduced; in 
which time her Highness’s linen had acquired the above-mentioned 
hue. 


(3) Buor, or Vioter Dux. Dub with the roots of a fox-cub's tail, 
and a very little blue-violet worsted; warp with pale yellow silk ; 
wing, of the pale part of a starling's feather. ‘This fly is taken from 
eight to eleven, and from one to three, 

This fly, which is also called the Ash-coloured Dun, and Blue Dun, 
is produced from a cadis ; it is so very small, that the hook, known 
at the shops hy the size No, 9, is full biz enough for it, if not too 
big. The shape of the fly is exactly the same with that of the Green- 
Drake So early in the year as February, they will drop on the water 
before eight in the morning ; and Trouts of the largest size, as well 
as small ones, will rise at them very eagerly. 

cc? 
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can hardly be too white ; and he is taken about the tenth 
of this month, and lasteth till the four and twentieth. 

6. From the tenth of this month also, till towards the 
end, is taken a little BLack Gnar. The dubbing, either 
of the fur of a black water-dog, or the down of a young 
black water-coot ; the wings, of the male of a mallard as 
white as may be; the body as little as you can possibly make 
it, and the wings as short as his body. 

7. From the sixteenth of this month also, to the end of < 
it, we use a Bricar Brown ; the dubbing for which is 
to be had out of a skinner’s lime-pits, and of the hair of 
an abortive calf, which the lime will turn to be so bright, 
as to shine like gold ; for the wings of this fly, the feather 
of a brown hen is best. Which fly is also taken till the 
tenth of April. 


APRIL. 

All the same hackles and flies that were taken in March 
will be taken in this month also, with this distinction only 
concerning the flies, that all the browns be lapt with red 
silk, and the duns with yellow, 

1. To these a SMati Bricut Brown, made of spa- 
niel’s fur, with a light-grey wing, in a bright day, anda 
clear water, is very well taken. 

2. We have, too, a little’ Dark Brown ; the dubbing 
of that colour, and some violet camlet mixt; and the 
wing of a grey feather of a mallard. 

3. From the sixth of this month to the tenth we have 


(1) Dark Brows. Dub with the hair of a dark-brown spaniel, or 
calf, that looks ruddy by being exposed to wind and weather; warp 
with yellow ; wing, dark starling’s feather, Taken'from eight to eleven. 
This is a good fly, and to be seen in most rivers ; but so variable 
in its hue, as the season advances, that it requires the closest atten- 
tion to the natural fly to adapt the materials for making it artificially, 
which is also the case with the Violet or Ash-coloured Dun. When 
this fly first appears, it is nearly of a chocolate colour ; from which, 
by the middle of May, it has been observed to deviate to almost a 
Jemon colour, Northern anglers call it, by way of eminence, the Dark 
Brown ; others call it the Four-winged Brown: it has four wings, lying 
flat on its back, something longer than the body, which is longish, 
but not taper, This fly must be made on a smallish hook, viz, No. 8, 
org. . 
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also a fly called the VioLET-FLy ; made of a dark violet 
stuff ; with the wings, of the grey feather of a mallard, 

4. About the twelfth of this month comes in the fly 
called the Wairtinc-Dun *, which is taken every day, 
about the mid-time of day, all this month through, and, 
by fits, from thence to the end of June ; and is commonly 
made of the down of a fox-cub, which is of an ash colour 
at the roots next the skin, and ribbed about with yellow 
silk; the wings, of the pale grey feather of a mallard. 

5. There is also a YELLow Dun®, the dubbing of ca- 
mel’s hair, and yellow camlet or wool, mixt, and a white 
grey wing. 

6. There is also this month another Lire Brown, 
besides that mentioned before, made with a very slender 
body ; the dubbing of dark brown and violet camlet, mixt, 
and a grey wing; which, though the direction for the 
making be near the other, is yet another fly, and will take 
when the other will not, especially in a bright day anda 
clear water. 

7. About the twentieth of this month comes in a fly 
called the Horsn-rvesu Fiy; the dubbing of which is 
a blue mohair, with pink-coloured and red tammy mixt, a 
light coloured wing, and a dark brown head. This fly is 
taken. best in an evening, and kills from two hours before 
sun-set till twilight, and is taken the month through. 


MAY. 

And now, Sir, that we are ent’ring into the month of 
May, I think it requisite to beg not only your attention, 
but also your best patience, for I must now be a little 
tedious with you, and dwell upon this month longer than 
ordinary ; which that you may the better endure, I must 


(2) Lirrte Waintinc-Dun. The body fox-cub, and a little light 
ruddy-brown mixed: warp with grey or ruddy silk; a red hackle under 
the wing; wing of a land-rail, or ruddy-brown chicken, which is better. 
This is a killing fly in a blustering day, as the great whirling dun is 
in the evening, and late at night. 

(3) Yetrow-Duy. Dub with a small quantity of pale yellow crewel 
mixed with fox-cub down from the tail, and warp with yellow; wing 
of a palish starling’s feather. Taken from eight to eleven, and from 
two to four. See more of the Yellow Dun in the Appendix, No. IV. 
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tell you, this month deserves and requires to be insisted on, 
forasmuch as it alone, and the next following, afford more 
pleasure to the fly-angler than all the rest ; and here it is 
that you are to expect an account of the Green-drake and 
Stone-fly, promised you so long ago, and some others that 
are peculiar to this month and part of the month following, 
and that (though not so great either in bulk or name) do 
yet stand in competition with the two before-named, and 
So that it is yet undecided amongst the anglers to which 
of the pretenders to the title of the May-fly it does pro- 
perly and duly belong. Neither dare I, (where so many of 
the learned in this art of angling are got in dispute about 
the controversy,) take upon me to determine; but I think 
I ought to have a vote amongst them, and according to that 
privilege shall give you my free opinion, and peradyenture 
when I have told you all, you may incline to think me in 
the right. 

Viat. 1 have so great a deference to your judgment in 
these matters, that I must always be of your opinion; and 
the more you speak, the faster I grow to my attention, for 
I can never be weary of hearing you upon this subject. 

Pisc. Why that’s encouragement enough; and now 
prepare yourself for a tedious lecture ; but I will first begin 
with the flies of less esteem, (though almost any thing will 
take a Tyout in May,) that I may afterwards insist the 
longer upon those of greater note and reputation. Know 
therefore, that the first fly we take notice of in this month, 
is called 

1. The Turkxy-Fry ; the dubbing ravelled out of 
some blue stuff, and lapt about with yellow silk, the wings 
of a grey mallard’s feather. 

2. Next, a Grear Hacker, or Parmer-Fry; with 
a yellow body, ribbed with gold-twist, and large wings of 
a mallard’s feather dyed yellow, with a red capon’s hackle 
over all, : 
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8. Then a Biack FLy; the dubbing of a black spaniel’s 
fur, and the wings, of a grey mallard’s feather. 

4. After that,a Lieut Brown, with a slender body, the 
dubbing twirled upon small red silk, and raised with the 
point of a needle, that the ribs or rows of silk may appear 
through the wings of the grey feather of a mallard. 

5. Nexta Lirrie Don ; the dubbing of a bear’s dun 
whirled upon yellow silk, the wings of the grey feather of 
a mallard. 

i ‘ Then a Wuirs Gnar, with a pale wing, and a black 
head. 

7. There is also in this month a fly called the PEAcock- 
Fry, the body made of a whirl of a peacock’s feather, 
with a red head, and wings of a mallard’s feather. 

8. We have then another very killing fly, known by the 
name of the Dun-Cur'; the dubbing of which is a bear’s 
dun, with a little blue and yellow mixt with it, a large dun 
wing, and two horns at the head, made of the hairs of a 
squirrel’s tail. 

9. The next is a Cow-Lapy, a little fly, the body of a 
peacock’s feather, the wing of a red feather, or strips of 
the red hackle of a cock. 

10. We have then the Cow-Dune fly ; the dubbing light 
brown and yellow mixt ; the wing, the dark grey feather of 
a mallard. And note, that besides these above-mentioned, 
all the same hackles and flies, the hackles only brighter, 
and the flies smaller, that are taken in April, will also he 
taken this month, as all Browns and Duns: and now I 
come to my Svone-/ly and Green-drake, which are the 
matadores for Trout and Grayling, and in their season kill 
more fish in our Derbyshire rivers, than all the rest, past 
and to come, in the whole year besides. 

But first I am to tell you, that we have four several 
flies which contend for the title of the May-fly, namely, 
the Green-Drake; the Srone-Pry; the BLack-FLy; 
and the Lirrne YEttow May-Fry. 

And all these have their champions and advocates to 


(1) Duy-Cur, Dub with bear's-eub fur, anda little yellow and 
green erewel, warp with yellow or green : wing, of a Jand-rail. To> 
wards the evening of a showery day, this is a great killer. 
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dispute and plead their priority; though I do not under- 
stand why the two last named should ; the first two having 
so manifestly the advantage, both in their beauty, and the 
wonderful execution they do in their season. 

11. Of these the GreeN-DrakxE comes in about the 
twentieth of this month, or betwixt that and the latter end, 
(for they are sometimes sooner, and sometimes later, ac- 
cording to the quality of the year,) but never well taken 
till towards the end of this month, and the beginning of 
June. The Srong-FLy comes much sooner, so early as 
the middle of April, but is never well taken till towards 
the middle of May, and continues to kill much longer than 
the green-drake stays with us, so long as to the end almost 
of June; and, indeed, so long as there are any of them to 
be seen upon the water ; and sometimes in an artificial 
fly, and late at night, or before sunrise in a morning, longer. 

Now both these flies, and I believe many others, though 
I think not all, are certainly and demonstratively bred in 
the very rivers where they are taken ; our caddis or cod- 
bait, which lie under stones in the bottom of the water, 
most of them turning into those two flies, and being ga- 
thered in the husk, or crust, near the time of their matu- 
rity, are very easily known and distinguished, and are of 
all other the most remarkable, both for their size, as’ being 
of ull other the biggest, (the shortest of them being a full 
inch long or more,) and for the execution they do, the 
Trout and Grayling being much more greedy of them than 
of any others; and indeed the Trout never feeds fat, nor 
comes into his perfect season, till these flies come in. 

Of these the GreEN-Drake never discloses from his 
husk, till he be first there grown to full maturity, body, 
wings, and all; and then he creeps out of his cell, but 
with his wings so crimpt and ruffled, by being prest to- 
gether in that narrow room, that they are for some 
hours totally useless to him; by which means he is com- 
pelled either to creep upon the flags, sedges, and blades of 
grass, (if his first rising from the bottom of the water be 
near the banks of the river) till the air and sun stiffen and 
smooth them : or if his first appearance above water hap- 
pen to be in the middle, he then lies upon the surface of 
the water, like a ship at hull, (for his feet are totally useless 
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to him there; and he cannot creep upon the water as the 
stone-fly can,) until his wings have got stiffness to fly with, 
if by some Trout or Grayling he be not taken in the interim, 
(which ten to one he is,) and then his wings stand high, 
and clos’d exact upon his back, like the butterfly, and his 
motion in flying is the same. His body is in some, of a 
paler, in others of a darker yellow, (for they are not all 
exactly of a colour) ribb'd with rows of green, long, slender, 
and growing sharp towards the tail, at the end of which he 
has three long small whisks of a very dark colour, almost 
black, and his tail turns up towards his back like a mallard, 
from whence, questionless, he has his name of the Green- 
drake. These (as I think I told you before) we commonly 
dape, or dibble with; and having gather’d great store of 
them into a long draw box, with holes in the cover to give 
them air, (where also they will continue fresh and vigorous 
a night or more) we take them out thence by the wings, and 
bait them thus upon the hook. We first take one, (for we 
commonly fish with two of them at a time,) and putting 
the point of the hook into the thickest part of his body, 
under one of his wings, run it directly through, and out at 
the other side, leaving him spitted cross upon the hook ; 
and then taking the other, put him on after the same 
manner, but with his head the contrary way; in which 
posture they will live upon the hook, and play with their 
wings for a quarter of an hour or more: but you must 
have a care to keep their wings dry, both from the water, 
and also that your fingers be not wet when you take them 
out to bait them, for then your bait is spoil’d. 

Having now told you how to angle with this fly alive, I 
am now to tell you next how to make an artificial fly, that 
will so perfectly resemble him, as to be taken in a rough 
windy day, when no flies can lie upon the water, nor are to 
be found about the banks and sides of the river, to a won- 
der ; and with which you shall certainly kill the best Trout 
and Grayling in the river. 

The artificial Green-drake then is made upon a large 


(1) Green-Drake, or May Fry. The body of seal’s fur, or yellow 
mohair, a little cub-fox down, and hog’s wool, or light brown from a 
Turkey-carpet, mixed; warp with pale yellow, or red Kore 

hackle, 
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hook, the dubbing camel’s hair, bright bear’s hair, the soft 
down that is combed from a hog’s bristles, and yellow cam- 
let, well mixt together; the body long, and ribbed about 
with green silk, or rather yellow, waxed with green wax, 
the whisks of the tail of the long hairs of sables, or fitchet, 
and the wings of the white-grey feather of a mallard, dyed 
yellow, which also is to be dyed thus : 

Take the root of a barbary tree, and shave it, and put to 
it woody viss, with as much alum as a walnut, and boil 
your feathers in it with rain water; and they will be of a 
very fine yellow. 

T have now done with the Green-drake, excepting to tell 
you, that he is taken at all hours, during his season, whilst 
there is any day upon the sky ; and with a made-fly I once 
took, ten days after he was absolutely gone, in a cloudy day, 
after a shower, and in a whistling wind, five and thirty very 
great Trouts and Graylings, betwixt five and eight of the 
clock in the evening, and had no less than five or six flies, 
with three good hairs apiece, taken from me in despite of 
my heart, besides. 

12. I should now come next to the Stone-fly, but there 
is another gentleman in my way, that must of necessity 
come in between, and that is the GRey-Drakr, which in 
all shapes and dimensions is perfectly the same with the 
other, but quite almost of another colour, being of a paler, 
and more livid yellow, and green, and ribb’d with black 
quite down his body, with black shining wings, and so dia- 
phanous and tender, cobweb-like, that they are of no man- 
ner of use for daping ; but come in, and are taken after the 
green-drake, and in an artificial fly kill very well, which fly 
is thus made’: the dubbing of the down of a hog’s 
bristles and black spaniel’s fur mixt, and ribb’d down the 
body with black silk, the whisks of the hairs of the beard 


hackle, under the wings; wings of a mallard’s feather, dyed yellow ; 
three Whisks in his tail from a sable muff. Taken all day, but chiefly 
from two to four in the afternoon. 

(1) Grey-Drake. The body of an absolute white ostrich feather ; 
the end of the body towards the tail of peacock’s herl ; warping of 
an ash-colour, with ‘silver twist and black hackle; wing of a dark 
grey feather of a mallard. A very killing fly, especially towards the 
evening, when the fish are glutted with the green-drake, 
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of a black cat, and the wings of the black grey feather 
of a mallard, 

And now I come to the Srone-Fiy; but am afraid I 
have already wearied your patience ; which if I have, I 
beseech you freely tell me so, and I will defer the remaining 
instructions for fly-angling till some other time. 

Fiat. No, truly, Sir, I can never be weary of hearing 
you. But if you think fit, because I am afraid I am too 
troublesome, to refresh yourself with a glass and a pipe, 
you may afterwards proceed, and I shall be exceedingly 
pleased to hear you, 

Pisc. Uthank you, Sir, for that motion ; for, believe me, 
I am dry with talking: here, boy! give us here a bottle 
and a glass ; and, Sir, my service to you, and to all our 
friends in the South. 

Fiat. Your servant, Sir; and I'll pledge you as heartily ; 
for the good powdered-beef I eat at dinner, or something 
else, has made me thirsty. 


peteeece 


CHAP. VIII. 


FisHING AT THE Tor continued. Flies for the end of 
May, and for the following Months, till December; 
containing, under May, Instructions when to dape with 
the Stone-fly. 


Viator. So, Sir, I am now ready for another lesson, 
so soon as you please to give it me. 

Pisc. And I, Sir, as ready to give you the best I can. 
Having told you the time of the Stone-fly’s coming in, and 
that he is bred of a cadisin the very river where he is taken+, 
I am next to tell you, that, 


13. This same Srone-FLy has not the patience to con- 
tinue in his crust, or husk, till his wings be full grown; 
but so soon as ever they begin to put out, that he feels him- 
self strong, (at which time we call him a Jack) squeezes 
himself out of prison, and crawls to the top of some stone, 
where if he can find a chink that will receive him, or can 
creep betwixt two stones, the one lying hollow upon the 
other, (which, by the way, we also lay so purposely to find 
them) he there lurks till his wings be full grown; and 
there is your only place to find him; (and from thence 
doubtless he derives his name ;) though, for want of such 
convenience, he will make shift with the hollow of a bank, 
or any other place where the wind cannot come to fetch 
him off. His body is long, and pretty thick, and as broad 
at the tail, almost, as in the middle: his colour a very fine 
brown, ribbed with yellow, and much yellower on the 
belly than the back: he has two or three whisks also at 
the tag of his tail, and two little horns upon his head : his 
wings, when full grown, are double, and flat down his back, 
of the same colour, but rather darker than his body, and 


(1) Chap. VII. Num. 1. 
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longer than it, though he makes but little use of them 5 
for you shall rarely see him flying, though often swimming 
and paddling with several feet he has under his belly, upon 
the water, without stirring a wing, But the Drake will 
mount steeple-height into the air; though he is to be 
found upon flags and grass too, and indeed everywhere, 
high and low, near the river; there being so many of them 
in their season as, were they not a very inoffensive insect, 
would look like a plague: and these drakes (since [ forgot 
to tell you before, J will tell you here) are taken by the fish 
to that incredible degree, that upon a calm day you shall 
see the still deeps, continually, all over circles by the fishes 
rising, who will gorge themselves with those flies till they 
purge again out of their gills*: and the Trouts are at that 
time so lusty and strong, that one of eight or ten inches 
long will then more struggle and tug, and more endanger 
your tackle, than one twice as big in winter. But pardor 
this digression. 

This Stone-fly then we dape or dibble with as with 
the Drake, but with this difference, that whereas the 
Green-Drake is common both to stream and still, and to 
all hours of the day, we seldom dape with this but in the 
streams, (for in a whistling wind, a made-fly, in the deep, 
is better,) and rarely, but early and late, it not being so 
proper for the mid-time of the day; though a great Gray- 
ling will then take it very well in a sharp stream, and here 
and there, a Trout too, but much better toward eight, nine, 
ten, or eleven of the clock at night, at which time also the 
best fish rise, and the later the better, provided you can 
see your fly; and when you cannot, a made-fly will mur- 
der, which is to be made thus: the dubbing, of bear’s dun 
with a little brown and yellow camlet very well mixt, but 
so placed that your fly may be more yellow on the belly and 
towards the tail, underneath, than in any other part; and 
you are to place two or three hairs of a black cat’s beard 
on the top of the hook, in your arming, so as to be turn’d 
up when you warp on your dubbing, and to stand almost 


(2) T have caught a Trout so full of them, that in taking him off 
the hook, Ihave prest out of his throat a lump of them as big as 
a walnut. 
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upright, and staring one from another; and note, that 
your fly is to be ribb’d with yellow silk; and the wings 
long, and very large, of the dark grey feather of a mallard. 

14, The next May-fly is the BLacK-FLy ; made with a 
black body, of the whirl of an ostrich-feather, ribb’d with 
silyer-twist, and the black hackle of a cock over all; and 
is a killing fly, but not to be named with either of the 
other. 

15, The last May-fly (that is of the four pretenders',) 
is the Lirrtr Yettow May-Fry; in shape exactly the 
same with the Green-drake, but a very little one, and of as 
bright a yellow as can be seen: which is made of a bright 
yellow camlet, and the wings of a white-grey feather dyed 
yellow. 

16. The last fly for this month, (and which continues 
all June, though it comes in the middle of May,) is the 
fly called the CaMLET-FLy, in shape like a moth, with fine 
diapered or water wings, and with which (as I told you 
before) I sometimes used to dibble; and Grayling will rise 
mightily at it. But the artificial fly (which is only in use 
amongst our anglers) is made of a dark-brown shining 
eamlet, ribb’d over with a yery small light green silk; the 
wings, of the double-grey feather of a mallard; and ’tis a 
killing fly for small fish, “ And so much for May. 


JUNE. 


From the first to the four and twentieth, the Green-drake 
and Stone-fly are taken, as I told you before. 

1. From the twelfth to the four and twentieth, late 
at night, is taken a fly called the Owx-FLy*: the dubbing 
of a white weasel’s tail; and a white-grey wing. 

2. We have then another dun, called the BarM-FLy, 
from its yeasty colour. The dubbing of the fur of a yellow 
dun cat, and a grey wing of a mallard’s feather. 


(1) See p. 459. 

(3) Wurre Mutter, or OwL-Fiy. The body of white ostrich herl, 
white hackle, and silver-twist, if you please; wing of the white feather 
of a tame duck. Taken from sun-set till ten at night, and from two 
tofour in the morning. _ 
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3. We have also a Hackxx with a purple body, whipt 
about with a red capon’s feather. 

4, As also a Go.y-Twist Hack xe with a purple body, 
whipt about with a red capon’s feather. 

5. To these we have, this month, a Fresa-Fiy. The 
dubbing of a black spaniel’s fur and blue wool mixed, and 
a grey wing. 

6. Also another little Fuesu-Fry, the body made of the 
whirl of a peacock’s feather, and the wings of the grey 
feather of a drake. 

7. We have, then, the PracocK-Fry, the body and 
wing both made of the feather of that bird. 

8. There is also the flying-ant, or ANT-Fiy, the dub- 
bing of brown and red camlet mixt, with a light-grey 
wing. 

ie We have likewise a Brown Gnat, with a very 
slender body of brown and violet camlet well mixt, and a 
light grey wing. 

10. And another little Brack Gnar’, the dubbing of 
black mohair, and a white grey wing. 

11. As also a Green GrassHorrEr, the dubbing of 
green and yellow wool mixt, ribb’d over with green silk, 
and a red capon’s feather over all. 

12. And, lastly, a little Duy Grassnopprr, the body 
slender, made of a dun camlet and a dun hackle at 
the top. 


JULY. 
First, all the small flies that were taken in June are 
also taken in this month. 


1. We have then the Ornanek Fry‘, the dubbing of 
orange wool, and the wing of a black feather. 


(3) Brack Guat. The body extremely small, of black mohair, 
spaniel’s fur, or ostrich feather ; wing, of the lightest part of a starling 
or mallard’s feather. A very killing ty in an evening, after a shower, 
i id rivers; as in Derbyshire or Wales. 
= G) Orance-Fry. The Body of raw orange silk, with a red or black 
hackle; gold twist may be added; warp with orange. Taken when 
the May-fly is almost over, and also to the end of June, especially 
in hot gloomy weather. 
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2. Also a little Waite Dun, the body made of white 
mohair, and the wings, blue, of a heron’s feather. 

3. We have likewise this month a Wasr-Fry, made 
either of a dark brown dubbing, or else the fur of a black 
cat’s tail, ribb’d about with yellow silk, and the wing of 
the grey feather of a mallard. 

4. Another fly taken this month is a Brack Hack ie, 
the body made of the whirl of a peacock’s feather, and a 
black hackle-feather on the top. 

5. We have also another, made of a peacock’s whirl 
without wings. 

6. Another fly also is taken this month, called the SHELL- 
Fry, the dubbing of yellow-green Jersey wool, and a little 
white hog’s hair mixt, which 1 call the palm-fly, and do 
believe it is taken for a palm, that drops off the willows 
into the water; for this fy I have seen Trouts take little 
pieces of moss, as they have swam down the river ; by which 
I conclude that the best way to hit the right colour is to 
compare your dubbing with ‘the moss, and mix the colours 
as near as you can. 

7. There is also taken, this month, a BLack Biurz Dun, 
the dubbing of the fur of a black rabbet mixt with a little 
yellow, the wings of the feather of a blue pigeon’s wing. 


AUGUST. 

The same flies with July. 

1. Then another Ant-Fiy, the dubbing of the black 
brown hair of a cow, some red warpt in for the tag of his 
tail, and adark wing. A killing fly. 

2, Next, a fly called the Fern-Fry, the dubbing of 
the fur of a hare’s neck, that is of the colour of fern or 
bracken, with a darkish grey wing of a mallard’s feather. 
A killer too. 

3. Besides these we have a Waite Hack er, the body 
of white mohair, and warped about with a white hackle- 
feather ; and this is, assuredly, taken for thistle-down, 

4 We have also, this month, a Harry-LonG-Lees4; 


(1) Harry-Lono-Lecs, Made of lightish bear's hair, and a dun- 
nish hackle ; add a few bairs of light blue mohair, and a little fox- 
cub down; warp with light-grey or pale-blue silk; the head large. 

Taken 
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the body made of bear’s dun and blue wool mixt, and a 
brown hackle feather over all. 

Lastly, in this month, all the same browns and duns are 
taken that were taken in May. 


SEPTEMBER. 


This month the same Flies are taken that are taken in 
April. 

1. To which I shall only add a CamEL-Brown fly, the 
dubbing pull’d out of the lime of a wall, whipt about with 
red silk; and a darkish grey mallard’s feather for the wing. 

2. And one other for which we have no name; but it is 
made of the black hair of a badger’s skin, mixt with the 
yellow softest down of a sanded hog. 


OCTOBER. 


The same flies are taken this month that were taken in 
March. 


NOVEMBER. 


The same flies that were taken in February are taken 
this month also. 


DECEMBER. 


Few men angle with the fly this month, no more than 
they do in January : but yet, if the weather be warm (as 
I have known it sometimes in my life to be, even in this 
cold country, where it is least expected) then a brown, that 
looks red in the hand, and yellowish betwixt your eye and 
the sun, will both raise and kill in a clear water and free 
from snow-broth: but, at the best, it is hardly worth a 
man’s labour*. 


Taken chiefly in a cloudy windy day. Ihave formerly, in the rivers 
near London, had great success, fishing with a long line, and the head 
of this insect only. 

(2) As the forezoing directions mention only the materials for 
making the seyeral flies, the reader may yet be at a loss both with 
respect to their form and size: therefore we have given the five 
which may be considered as radical flies; and they are, the zeae 

ig. 1. 
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And now, Sir, I have done with Fly-fishing, or Angling 
at the top, excepting, once more, to tell you, that of all 
these (and I have named you a great many very killing 
flies) none are fit to be compared with the Drake and 
Stone-fly, both for many and very great fish; and yet 
there are some Days that are by no means proper for the 
sport. And in acalm you shall not have near so much 
sport, even with daping, as in a whistling gale of wind, 


= ss 


Fig.1. the Green-drake, 2. the Dun-cut, 3. the Hawthorn-fly, 4. and 
the Ant-fly, 5. 


The two first are each a species by itself; the third is a horned fly; 
the fourth has hackle under his wings; and the fifth, as most flies of 
the ant-kind haye, has a large bottle-tail; and to one or other of 
these figures, it is imagined, all flies are reducible. 

In adjusting their different sizes, it must be owned there is great dif- 
ficulty: all that can be said is, that the Figures 1 and 2 exhibit the 
usual size of the palmer, the green and grey-drake: Fig. 3 may serve 
as a specimen for most flies that are not directed to be made large ; and 
when directions are given to make the fly small, the reader is to con- 
sider Fig. 4 as an example. Gnats cannot be made too small. 

Some, in making a fly, work it upon and fasten it immediately to 
the hook-link, whether it be of gut, grass, or hair: others whip, on 
the shank of the hook, a stiff hog’s bristle bent into a loop: and con- 
cerning these methods there are different opinions. 

I confess the latter, except for small flies, seems to me the more 
cligible way: and it has this advantage, that it enables you to keep 


your 
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for two reasons, both because you are not then so easily 
discovered by the fish, and also because there are then but 
few flies that can lie upon the water; for where they have 
so much choice, you may easily imagine they will not be so 
eager and forward to rise at a bait, that both the shadow 
of your body, and that of your rod, nay of your very line, 
in a hot calm day, will, in spite of your best caution, 
render suspected to them: but even then, in swift streams, 
or by sitting down patiently behind a willow bush, you 
shall do more execution than at almost any other time of 
the year with any other fly: though one may sometimes 
hit of a day when we shall come home yery well satisfied 
with sport with several other flies. But with these two, the 
Green-Drake and the Stone-fly, I do verily believe I could, 
some days in my life, had I not been weary of slaughter, 
have loaden a lusty boy; and have sometimes, 1 do ho- 
nestly assure you, given over upon the mere account of 
satiety of sport; which will be no hard matter to believe, 
when I likewise assure you, that with this very fly, I 
have, in this very river that runs by us, in three or four 
hours, taken thirty, five and thirty, and forty of the best 
Trouts in the river, What shame and pity is it then, that 
such a river should be destroyed by the basest sort of 
people, by those unlawful ways of fire and netting in the 


your flies in excellent order; to do which, string them, each species 
separately, through the loops, upon a fine piece of cat-gut, of about 
seven inches long; and string also thereon, through a large pin-hole, 
a very small ticket of parchment, with the name of the fly written on 
it: tie the cat-gut into a ring; and lay them in round flat boxes, with 
paper between each ring. And when you use them, having a neat 
Joop at the lower end of your hook-link, you may put them on and 
take them off at pleasure. 

In the other way, you are troubled with a great length of hook-link, 
which, if you put even but few flies together, is sure to tangle, and 
occasion great trouble and loss of time. And as to an objection which 
some make to a loop, that the fish see it, and therefore will not take 
the fly, you may be assured there is nothing in it. 


DD 
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night, and of damming, groping, spearing, hanging, and 
hooking by day; which are now grown so common, that 
though we have very good laws to punish such offenders, 
every rascal does it, for aught I see, impuné. 

To conclude, I cannot now, in honesty, but frankly tell 
you, that many of these flies I have named, at least so 
made as we make them here, will peradventure do you no 
great service in your southern rivers'; and will not conceal 
from you, but that I have sent flies to several friends in 
London, that, for aught I could ever hear, never did any 
great feats with them; and therefore if you intend to profit 
by my instructions, you must come to angle with me here 
in the Peak: and so, if you please, let us walk up to 
Supper; and to-morrow, if the day be windy, as our days 
here commonly are, ’tis ten to one but we shall take a good 
dish of fish for dinner. 


(1) The reader may rest assured, that with some or other of these 
flies, especially with the palmers or hackles, the great dun, dark-brown, 
early (and late) bright brown, the black-gnat, yellow-dun, great whirt- 
ing-dun, dun-cut, green and grey-drake, camlet fly, cow-dung-fly, 
little ant-fly, badger-fly, and fern-fly, he shall catch Trout, Grayling, 
Chub, and Dace, in any water in England or Wales; always remem- 
bering that in a strange water he first tries the plain, gold, silver, 
and peucock-hackle, Of the truth of this he need not doubt, when 
he is told, that, in the year 1754, a gentleman who went into 
Wales to fish with the flies last above mentioned, made as above 
is directed, did, in about six weeks time, kill near a thousand brace of 
Trout and Grayling, as appeared to him by an account in writing, 
which be kept of each day's success, In confirmation whereof, and 
as a proof how the rivers in Wales abound with fish, the reader will 
find in the Appendix, No, V. a like account, kept by another person, 
of fish, to astonishing amount, caught by him, iri a series of years, in 
some of the Welch rivers; which account was sent by him to Mr. Bar- 
tholomew Lowe, fishing-tackle-maker, in Drury-lanc, 24th Feb. 1766, 
and is inserted in his own words, 


cette 


CHAP. IX. 
Fly-fishing, in windy weather, best in the still Deeps. 

Piscator. A Goop day to you, Sir; I see you will 
always be stirring before me. 

Fiat. Why, to tell you the truth, I am so allured with 
the sport I had yesterday, that I long to be at the river again ; 
and when I heard the wind sing in my chamber window, 
could forbear no longer, but leap out of bed, and had just 
made an end of dressing myself as you came in. 

Pisc. Well, I am both glad you are so ready for the day, 
and that the day is so fit for you. And look you, I have 
made you three or four flies this morning ; this silver-twist 
hackle, this bear’s dun, this light brown, and this dark 
brown, any of which I dare say will do; but you may try 
them all, and see which does best: only I must ask your 
pardon that I cannot wait upon you this morning, a little 
business being fal’n out, that for two or three hours will 
deprive me of your company ; but I’ll come call you home 
to dinner, and my man shall attend you. 

Fiat. Oh, Sir, mind your affairs by all means. Do but 
lend me a little of your skill to these fine flies, and, unless 
it have forsaken me since yesterday, I shall find luck of my 
own, I hope, to do something, 

Pisc. The best instruction I can give you, is, that 
seeing the wind curls the water, and blows the right way, 
you would now angle up the still deep to-day; for betwixt 
the rocks where the streams are, you would find it now too 
brisk; and besides, I would have you take fish in both waters. 

Viat. Vl obey your direction, and so a good morning 
to you. Come, young man, let you and I walk together. 
But hark you, Sir, I have not done with you yet; I expect 
another lesson for angling at the bottom, in the afternoon. 

Pisc. Well, Sir, I’ll be ready for you. 

pp2 


CHAP. X. 
Directions how to dress a Trout and Grayling. 


Piscator. Ou, Sir, are you return’d? you have but just 
prevented me. I was coming to call you. 
Fiat. \ am glad then I have sav’d you the labour. 
Pisc. And how have you sped ? 
Viat. You shall see that, Sir, presently; look you, Sir, 
syppole Ube here are three brace* of Trouts, one of them 
mryman. the biggest but one that ever I kill’d with a 
fly in my life; and yet I lost a bigger than that, with my 
fly to boot; and here are three Graylings, and one of them 
longer by some inches than that I took yesterday, and yet 
I thought that a good one too. 
Pisc. Why you have made a pretty good morning’s work 
on’t; and now, Sir, what think you of our river Dove? 
Fiat. 1 think it to be the best Trout-river in England ; 
and am so far in love with it, that if it were mine, and that 
I could keep it to myself, 1 would not exchange that water 
for all the land it runs over, to be totally debarred from’t. 
Pisc. That compliment to the river, speaks you a true 
lover of the art of angling. And now, Sir, to make part of 
amends for sending you so uncivilly out alone this morning, 
I will myself dress you this dish of fish for your dinner: 
walk but into the parlour, you will find one book or other, 
in the window, to entertain you the while: and you shall 
have it presently. 
Viat. Well, Sir, I obey you. 
Pisce. Look you, Sir, have I not made haste ? 
Viat. Believe me, Sir, that you have; and it looks so 
well, I long to be at it. 
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Pisc. Fall to then: now, Sir, what say you, am I a 
tolerable Cook or no ? 

Fiat. So good a one, that | did never eat so good fish in 
my life. This fish is infinitely better than any I ever tasted 
of the kind in my life. "Tis quite another thing than our 
Trouts about London. 

Pisc. You would say so, if that Trout you eat of were in 
right season: but pray eat of the Grayling, which, upon 
my word, at this time, is by much the better fish. 

Fiat. Yn earnest, and so it is. And I haye one request 
to make to you, which is, that as you have taught me to 
catch Trout and Grayling, you will now teach me how 
to dress them as these are drest, which, questionless, is of 
all other the best way. 

Pisc. That I will, Sir, with all my heart; and am glad 
you like them so well as to make that request. And they 
are drest thus : 

Take your Trout, wash, and dry him with a clean napkin ; 
then open him, and having taken out his guts, and all the 
blood, wipe him very clean within, but wash him not; and 
give him three scotches with a knife to the bone, on one 
side only. After which take a clean kettle, and put in as 
much hard stale beer, (but it must not be dead,) vinegar, 
and a little white wine, and water, as will cover the fish 
you intend to boil ; then throw into the liquor a good quan- 
tity of salt, the rind of a lemon, a handful of sliced horse- 
radish-root, with a handsome little fagot of rosemary, 
thyme, and winter-savory. Then set your kettle upon a 
quick fire of wood : and let your liquor boil up to the height 
before you put in your fish: and then, if there be many, 
put them in one by one, that they may not so cool the 
liquor as to make it fall. And whilst your fish is boiling, 
beat up the butter for your sauce with a ladle-full or two 
of the liquor it is boiling in, And being boiled enough, 
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immediately pour the liquor from the fish: and being laid in 
adish, pour your butter upon it; and strewing it plentifully 
over with shaved horse-radish, and a little pounded ginger, 
garnish your sides of your dish, and the fish itself, with a 
sliced lemon or two, and serve it up. 

A Grayling is also to be drest exactly after the same 
manner, saving that he is to be scaled, which a Trout 
never is: and that must be done either with one’s nails, or 
very lightly and carefully with a knife, for fear of bruising 
the fish. And note, that these kinds of fish, a Trout 
especially, if he is not eaten within four or five hours after 
he be taken, is worth nothing. 

But come, Sir, I see you have din’d; and therefore if 
you please, we will walk down again to the little House, and 
there I will read you a lecture of Angling at the bottom. 


Peeves 


CHAP. XI. — 
Of ANGLING at THE Borrom for Trout or Grayling. 


Viator. So, Sir, now we are here, and set, let me have 
my instructions for angling for Trout and Grayling at the 
bottom; which though not so easy, so cleanly, nor (as ’tis 
said) so genteel a way of fishing as with a fly, is yet, if I 
mistake not, a good holding way, and takes fish when 
nothing else will. 

Pisc, You are in the right, it does so: and a worm is 
so sure a bait at all times, that, excepting in a flood, I 
would J had laid a thousand pounds that I did not kill fish, 
more or less, with it, winter or summer, every day 
throughout the year; those days always excepted, that 
upon a more serious account always ought so to be. But 
not longer to delay you, I will begin, and tell you, that 
Angling at the bottom is also, commonly, of two sorts (and 
yet there is a third way of angling with a ground-bait, and 
to yery great effect too, as shall be said hereafter), namely, 
by hand ; or with a cork or float. 

That we call Angling ly hand, is of three sorts. 

The first with a line about half the length of the rod, 
a good weighty plumb, and three hairs next the hook, 
which we call a running-line, and with one large brandling, 
or a dew worm of a moderate size, or two small ones of the 
first, or any other sort, proper for a Trout, of which my 
father Walton has already given you the names, and saved 
me a labour; or indeed, almost any worm whatever ; for 
if a Trout be in the humour to bite, it must be such a worm 
as I never yet saw, that he will refuse; and if you fish with 
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two, you are then to bait your hook thus: You are, first, 
to run the point of your hook in at the very head of your 
first worm, and so down through his body till it be past the 
knot, and then let it out, and strip the worm above the 
arming, (that you may not bruise it with your fingers) till 
you have put on the other, by running the point of the hook 
in below the knot, and upwards through his body towards 
his head, till it be but just cover’d with the head, which being 
done, you are then to slip the first. worm down over the 
arming again, till the knots of both worms meet together. 
The second way of angling by hand, and with a running 
line, is with a line something longer than the former, and 
with tackle made after this same manner. At the utmost 
extremity of your line, where the hook is always placed in 
all other ways of angling, you are to have a large pistol 
or carabine bullet, into which the end of your line is to be 
fastened with a peg or pin, even and close with the bullet ; 
and, about half afoot above that, a branch of line, of two 
or three handfuls long, or more for a swift stream, with a 
hook at the end thereof, baited with some of the fore-named 
worms, and, another half a foot above that, another arm’d 
and baited after the same manner, but with another sort of 
worm, without any lead at all above: by which means you 
will always certainly find the true bottom in all depths ; 
which with the plumbs upon your line above you can never 
do, but that your bait must always drag whilst you are 
sounding (which in this way of angling must be conti- 
nually), by which means you are like to have more trouble, 
and peradventure worse success. And both these ways of 
angling at the bottom are most proper for a dark and 
muddy water, by reason, that in such a condition of the 
stream, a man may stand as near as he will, and neither 
his own shadow nor the roundness of his tackle will 
‘hinder his sport. 
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The third way of angling by hand with a ground-bait, 
and by much the best of all other, is, with a line full as 
long, or a yard and a half longer than your rod; with no 
more than one hair next the hook, and for two or three 
lengths above it; and ho more than one small pellet of shot 
for your plumb; your hook, little; your worms, of the 
smaller brandlings, very well scoured ; and only one upon 
your hook at a time, which is thus to be baited: the point 
of your hook is to be put in at the very tag of his tail, and 
run up his body quite over all the arming, and still stript 
on an inch at least upon the hair ; the head and remaining 
part hanging downward. And with this lineand hook, thus 
baited, you are evermore to angle in the streams, always 
in a clear, rather than in a troubled water, and always up 
the river, still casting out your worm before you with a 
light one-handed rod, like an artificial fly, where it will be 
taken, sometimes at the top, or within a very little of the 
Superficies of the water, and almost always before that light 
plumb can sink it to the bottom; both by reason of the 
stream, and also that you must always keep your worm in 
motion by drawing still back towards you, as if you were 
angling with a fly. And believe me, whoever will try it, 
shall find this the best way of all other to angle with a 
worm, in a bright water especially. But then his rod must 
be very light and pliant, and very true and finely made, 
which, with a skilful hand, will do wonders, and in a clear 
stream is undoubtedly the best way of angling for a Trout 
or Grayling with a worm, by many degrees, that any man 
ean make choice of, and of most ease and delight to the 
angler. To which let me add, that if the angler be of a 
constitution that will suffer him to wade, and will slip into 
the tail of a shallow stream, to the calf of the leg or the 
knee, and so keep off the bank, he shall almost take what 
fish he pleases. 
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The second way of Angling at the bottom is with a 
Cork or Float. And that is also of two sorts; with a 
worm, or with a grub or cadis. 

With a Worm, you are to have your line within a foot, 
or a foot and a half, as long as your rod; in a dark water 
with two, or if you will with three, but in a clear water 
never with above one hair next the hook, and two or three 
for four or five lengths above it ; and a worm of what size 
you please : your plumbs fitted to your cork, your cork to 
the condition of the river (that is, to the swiftness or 
slowness of it), and both, when the water is very clear, as 
fine as you can ; and then you are never to bait with above 
one of the lesser sort of brandlings; or if they are very 
little ones indeed, you may then bait with two, after the 
manner before directed. 

When you angle for a Trout, you are to do it as deep, 
that is, as near the bottom as you can, provided your bait do 
not drag, or if it do, a Trout will sometimes take it in 
that posture. If for a Grayling, you are then to fish 
further from the bottom ; he being a fish that usually swims 
nearer to the middle of the water, and lies always loose ; 
or, however, is more apt to rise than a Trout, and more 
inclin’d to rise than to descend even to a ground-bait. 

With a Grub or Cadis, you are to angle with the same 
length of line, or if it be all out as long as your rod ’tis 
not the worse, with never above one hair, for two or three 
lengths next the hook, and with the smallest cork or float, 
and the least weight of plumb you can that will but sink, 
and that the swiftness of your stream will allow ; which 
also you may help, and avoid the violence of the current, 
by angling in the returns of a stream, or the eddies be- 
twixt two streams, which also are the most likely places 
wherein to kill a fish ina stream, either at the top or 
bottom. 
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Of Grubs for a Grayling, the ash-grub, which is plump, 
milk-white, bent round from head to tail, and exceeding 
tender, with a red head, or the dock-worm, or grub of a 
pale yellow, longer, lanker, and tougher than the other, 
with rows of feet all down his belly, and a red head also, 
are the best; I say for a Grayling, because although a 
Trout will take both these, the ash-grub especially, yet he 
does not do it so freely as the other, and I have usually 
taken ten Graylings for one Trout with that bait ; though 
if a Trout come, I have observed that he is commonly a 
very good one. 

These baits we usually keep in bran, in which an ash- 
grub commonly grows tougher, and will better endure 
baiting ; though he is yet so tender, that it will be necessary 
to warp in a piece of a stiff hair with your arming, leaving 
it standing out about a straw-breadth at the head of your 
hook, so as to keep the grub either from slipping totally 
off when baited, or at least down to the point of the hook, 
by which means your arming will be left wholly naked and 
bare, which is neither so sightly, nor so likely to be taken ; 
though to help that (which will however very oft fall out) 
I always arm the hook I design for this bait with the 
whitest horse-hair I can choose; which, itself, will re- 
semble and shine like that bait, and consequently will do 
more good, or less harm, than an arming of any other 
colour. These grubs are to be baited thus: the hook is 
to be put in under the head or chaps of the bait, and guided 
down the middle of the belly, without suffering it to peep 
out by the way, (for then the ash-grub especially will issue 
out water and milk till nothing but the skin shall remain, 
and the bend of the hook will appear black through it,) 
till the point of your hook come so low, that the head of 

* your bait may rest, and stick upon the hair that stands out 
to hold it, by which means it can neither slip of itself, 
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neither will the force of the stream nor quick pulling out, 
upon any mistake, strip it off. 

Now the cadis or cod-bait (which is a sure killing bait, 
and for the most part by much surer than either of the 
other) may be put upon the hook, two or three together ; 
and is sometimes (to very great effect) joined to a worm, 
and sometimes to an artificial fly, to cover the point of the 
hook ; but is always to be angled with at the bottom (when 
by itself especially) with the finest tackle; and is, for all 
times of the year, the most holding bait of all other 
whatever, both for Trout and Grayling. 

There are several other baits, besides these few I have 
nam’d you, which also do very great execution at the 
bottom; and some that are peculiar to certain countries 
and rivers, of which every angler may in his own place 
make his own observation ; and some others that I do not 
think fit to put you in mind of, because I would not cor- 
Tupt you, and would have you, as in all things else I ob- 
serve you to be a very honest gentleman, a fair angler. 
And so much for the second sort of Angling for a Trout at 
the bottom. 

Fiat. But, Sir, [beseech you give me leave to ask you 
one question: Is there no art to be used to worms, to 
make them allure the fish, and in a manner compel them 
to bite at the bait? 

Pisc. Not that I know of; or did I know any such 
secret, I would not use it myself, and therefore would not 
teach it you. Though I will not deny to you, that in my 
younger days I have made trial of oil of ospray, oil of 
ivy, camphire, asa-foetida, juice of nettles, and several 
other devices that I was taught by several anglers I met 
with, but could never find any advantage by them; and 
can scarce believe there is any thing to be done that way : 
though I must tell you, I have seen some men who I 
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thought went to work no more artificially than I, and have 
yet, with the same kind of worms I had, in my own sight 
taken five, and sometimes ten to one. But we'll let that 
business alone, if you please; and because we have time 
enough, and that I would deliver you from the trouble of 
any more lectures, I will, if you please, proceed to the 
last way of Angling for a Trout or Grayling, which is in 
the middle ; after which I shall have no more to trouble 
you with, 

Viat, ’Tis no trouble, Sir, but the greatest satisfaction 
that can be ; and I attend you. 


Ode 


CHAP. XII. 


Of ANGLING IN THE MIDDLE for Trout or Grayling. 


Piscator. ANGLING in the middle, then, for a Trout or 
Grayling is of two sorts; with a Pink or Minnow for a 
Trout; or with a Worm, Grub, or Cadis, for a Grayling. 

For the first. It is with a minnow, half a foot or a 
foot within the superficies of the water. And as to the 
rest that concerns this sort of angling, I shall wholly refer 
you to Mr. Walton’s directions, who is undoubtedly the 
best angler with a minnow in England; only, in plain 
truth, I do not approve of those baits he keeps in salt', 
unless where the living ones are not possibly to be had, 
(though I know he frequently kills with them, and, 
peradventure, more than with any other, nay I have 
seen him refuse a living one for one of them,) and much 
less of his artificial one*; for though we do it with a coun- 
terfeit fly, methinks it should hardly be expected that 
a man should deceive a fish with a counterfeit fish. 
Which having said, I shall only add (and that out of my 
own experience), that I do believe a Bull-head, with his 

. gill-fins cut off, (at some times of the year especially) to 
be a much better bait for a Trout than a minnow, and a 
Loach much better than that: to prove which I shall only 
tell you, that I have much oftener taken Trouts with a 
bull-head or a loach in their throats (for there a Trout 
has questionless his first digestion) than a minnow; and that 
one day especially, having angled a good part of the day 
with a minnow, and that in as hopeful a day, and as fit a 


(U See p. 173, (2) See p. 174, 
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water, as could be wished for that purpose, without raising 
any one fish, I at last fell to it with a worm, and with 
that took fourteen in a very short space; amongst all 
which there was not, to my remembrance, so much as one 
that had not a loach or two, and some of them three, four, 
five, and six loaches in his throat and stomach ; from 
whence I concluded, that had I angled with that bait, I 
had made a notable day’s work of’t. 

But after all, there is a better way of angling with a 
minnow than perhaps is fit either to teach or to practise ; 
to which I shall only add, that a Grayling will certainly 
rise at, and sometimes take a minnow, though it will be 
hard to be believ’d by any one who shall consider the 
littleness of that fishes mouth, very unfit to take so great 
a bait; but is affirmed by many that he will sometimes 
do it, and I myself know it to be true ; for though I never 
took a Grayling so, yet a man of mine once did, and 
within so few paces of me, that I am as certain of it as 
I can be of any thing I did not see, and (which made it 
appear the more strange) the Grayling was not above 
eleven inches long. 

I must here also beg leave of your master, and mine, 
not to controvert, but to tell him, that I cannot consent to 
his way of throwing in his rod to an overgrown Trout, 
and afterwards recovering his fish with his tackle: for 
though I am satisfied he has sometimes done it, because he 
says so, yet I have found it quite otherwise : and though I 
have taken with the angle (I may safely say) some thou- 
sands of ‘Trouts in my life, my top never snapt, though my 
line still continued fast to the remaining part of my rod 
(by some lengths of line curled round about my top, and 
there fastened, with waxt silk, against such an accident), nor 
my hand never slackt, or slipt by any other chance, but 
I almost always infallibly lost my fish, whether great or 
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little, though my hook came home again. And I haye 
often wondered how a Trout should so suddenly disengage 
himself from so great a hook as that we bait with a min- 
now, and so deep bearded as those hooks commonly are, 
when I have seen by the fore-nam'd accidents, or the 
slipping of a knot in the upper part of the line, by sudden 
and hard striking, that though the line has immediately 
been recovered, almost before it could be all drawn into 
the water, the fish clear’d, and gone in a moment. And 
yet, to justify what he says, I have sometimes known a 
Trout, haying carried away a whole line, found dead three 
or four days after, with the hook fast sticking in him; but 
then it is to be supposed he had gorged it, which a Trout 
will do, if you be not too quick with him when he comes 
at a minnow, as sure and much sooner than a Pike: and I 
myself have also, once or twice in my life, taken the same 
fish, with my own fly sticking in his chaps, that he had 
taken from me the day before, by the slipping of a hook 
in the arming. But I am very confident a Trout will not 
be troubled two hours with any hook that has so much as 
one handful of line left behind with it, or that is not struck 
through a bone, if it be in any part of his mouth only : 
nay, I do certainly know that a Trout, so soon as ever he 
feels himself prickt, if he carries away the hook, goes 
immediately to the bottom, and will there root, like a hog 
upon the gravel, till he either rub out or break the hook in 
the middle. And so much for this sort of angling in the 
middle for a Trout, 

The second way of Angling in the middle is with a 
worm, grub, cadis, or any other ground-bait, for a Grayling ; 
and that is with a cork, and a foot from the bottom, a 
Grayling taking it much better there than at the bottom, 
as has been said before ; and this always in a clear water, 
and with the finest tackle. 
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To which we may also, and with very good reason, add 
the third way of angling by hand with a ground-bait, as a 
third way of fishing in the middle, which is common to 
both Trout and Grayling ; and, as 1 said before, the best 
way of angling with a worm of all other I ever tried 
whatever. 

And now, Sir, I have said all I ean at present think of 
concerning Angling for a Trout and Grayling, and I doubt 
not have tired you sufficiently : but I will give you no more 
trouble of this kind whilst you stay, which I hope will be 
a good while longer. 

Viat. That will not be above a day longer; but if I 
live till May come twelvemonth, you are sure of me again, 
either with my Master Walton or without him; and in the 
mean time shall acquaint him how much you have made 
of me for his sake, and I hope he loves me well enough to 
thank you for it. 

Pisc. 1 shall be glad, Sir, of your good company at 
the time you speak of, and shall be loath to part with you 
now; but when you tell me you must go, I will then wait 
upon you more miles on your way than I have tempted you 
out of it, and heartily wish you a good journey. 


A Suorr Discourse, by way of Posrscripr, 
touching the Laws of ANGLING. 


My coop FriEND, 


I canNor but tender my particular thanks to you, 
for that you have been pleased, by three editions of your 
Comptere ANGLER, freely to dispense your dear-bought 
experiences to all the lovers of that art; and have thereby 
so excellently vindicated the legality thereof, as to divine 
approbation, that if I should go about to say more in that 
behalf, it indeed were to light a candle to the sun, But 
since all pleasures (though never so innocent in them- 
selves) lose that stamp, when they are either pursued with 
inordinate affections, or to the prejudice of another, there- 
fore, as to the former, every man ought to endeavour, 
through a serious consideration of the vanity of worldly 
contentments, to moderate his affections thereunto, whereby 
they may be made of excellent use, as some poisons allayed 
are in physick ; and, as to the latter, we are to have re- 
course to the known laws, ignorance whereof excuseth no 
man, and therefore, by their directions so to square our 
actions, that we hurt no man, but keep close to that 
golden rule * To do to all men as we would ourselves be 
done unto,” 

Now concerning the Art of Angling, we may conclude, 
Sir, that as you have proved it to be of great antiquity, so 
I find it favoured by the laws of this kingdom ; for where 
provision is made by our Statutes primo Elizab. cap. 17. 
against taking fish by nets that be not of such and sucha 


(1) This Discourse was first published with, and was printed at the 
end of the third Edition of Walton’s book: but, as the subject 
matter of it relates as well to Cotton’s part as the other, it was thought 
proper to transpose it. 
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size there set down, yet those law-makers had so much 
respect to anglers, as to except them, and leave them at 
liberty to catch as big as they could, and as little as they 
would catch. And yet, though this Apostolical recreation 
be simply in itself lawful, yet no man can go upon another 
man’s ground to fish without his licence, but that he is a 
trespasser. But if a man have licence to enter into a close 
or ground for such a space of time, there, though he prac- 
tise angling all that time, he is not a trespasser, because 
his fishing is no abuse of his licence: but this is to be 
understood of running streams, and not of ponds or standing 
pools ; for in case of a pond or standing pool, the owner 
thereof hath a property in the fish, and they are so far 
said to be his, that he may have trespass for the fish against 
any one that shall take them without his licence, though it 
be upon a common, or adjoining to the king’s highway, or 
adjoining to another man’s ground who gives licence. “But 
in case of a river, where one or more have Libera piscaria 
only, it is otherwise; for there the fishes are said to be 
Sere naturé ; and the taking of them with an angle is 
not trespass, for that no man is said to have a property in 
them till he have caught them; and then it is a trespass 
for any to take them from him. But this is not to be un- 
derstood of fishes confmed to a man’s own ground by gates 
or otherwise, so that they cannot pass away but may be 
taken out or put in at pleasure ; for in that case the party 
hath a property in them, as in the case of a standing pool. 

But where any one hath separalis piscaria, as in Child 
and Greenhill’s Case in Trin. 15. Car. 1.' in the King’s 
Bench, there it seemeth that the fish may be said to be his, 
because no man else may take them whilst they are within 
his several fishing. Therefore what is meant by a several 
fishing is necessary to be considered. And though the dif- 
ference between a free fishing and a several fishing be 
often treated of in the antient books of the law; and some 
opinions will have the difference to be great, and others 
small, or nothing at all, yet the certainest definition of a 
several fishing is, ‘Where one hath the royalty, and 
* owneth the ground on each side of the water®;’ which 


(1) 3d Cro, 553, (2) Mich. 17 oi 4, 6, and Pasch, 18 E. 4, 4. 
BE 
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agreeth with Sir William Calthrop’s case, where an action 
was brought by him against another for fishing in his 
several fishing, &c,; to which the defendant pleaded, that 
the place wherein the trespass was supposed to be done 
contained ten perches of land in length, and twenty perches 
in breadth, which was his own freehold at the time when 
the trespass was supposed to be done, and that he fished 
there as was lawful for him todo; and this was adjudged 
a good plea by the whole court: and upon argument in 
that very case, it was agreed, That no man could have a 
several fishing but in his own soil, and that free fishing 
may be in the soil of another man, which was all agreed 
unto by Littleton, our famous English Lawyer. So that 
from ail this may be drawn this short conclusion, that if 
the angler take care that he offend not with his feet, there 
is no great danger of his hands. 

But there are some covetous rigid persons, whose souls 
hold no sympathy with those of the innocent anglers, 
having cither got to be lords of royalties, or owners of 
lands adjoining to rivers; and these do, by some apted 
clownish nature and education for the purpose, insult and 
domineer over the innocent angler, beating him, breaking 
his rod, or at least taking it from him', and sometimes 
imprisoning his person as if he were a felon, Whereas a 
true-bred gentleman scorns those spider-like attempts, and 
will rather refresh a civil stranger at his table, than warn 
him from coming on his ground upon so innocent an occa- 
sion, It would therefore be considered how far such 
furious drivers are warranted by the law, and what the angler 
may (in case of such violence) do in defence of himself. 
If I come upon another man’s ground without his licence, 
or the licence of the law, I am a trespasser, for which the 
owner may have an action of trespass against me: and if 


(1) There is no reading this passage without figuring to one’s ima~ 
gination the poor, humble, patient angler, standing still and defence- 
less, while the merciless Jord of the manor is laying him on with a 
stick, perhaps the butt of his own rod, or a worse weapon. I will 
not dispute with the author, whether the meekuess and submission of 
the poor fisher upon this occasion are very becoming or not ; but this 
sort of passive valour is rather to be admired than imitated, Yet has » 
the angler his remedy, as the reader will see a few lines delow, 
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I continue there after warning to depart by the owner, or 
his servant thereunto authorised, the owner, or his servant 
by his command, may put me off by force, but not beat 
me, but in case of resistance by me, for then I (by re- 
sisting) make the assault; but if he beat me, I not re- 
sisting, in that ease he makes the assault, and I may beat 
him in defence of myself, and to free myself from his 
violence*. And in case I shall leave my rod behind in his 
ground, he may take it damage feasant, but he can neither 
take it from my person by force, nor break it, but he is a 
trespasser to me; which seems clear by the case of Reynell 
and Champernoon* ; where Reynell brought an action of 
trespass against Champeraoon, for taking and cutting his 
nets. The defendant justified, for that he was seized in 
fee of a several fishing ; and that the plaintiff with others 
endeavoured to row upon his water, and with the nets to 
catch his fish ; and that for the safeguard of his fishing he 
took and cut the nets and oars: to which plea the plaintiff 
demurred, and there it was adjudged by the whole court, 
that he could not by such colour cut the nets and oars ; 
and judgment was thereupon given for the plaintiff. 

Doubtless our fore-fathers well considered, that man to 
man was a wolf‘, and therefore made good laws to keep 
us from devouring one another ; and amongst the rest, a 
very good Statute was made in the three-and-fortieth year 
of Queen Elizabeth, whereby it is provided, that in per- 
sonal actions in the courts at Westminster (being not for 
land or battery), when it shall appear to the judges (and be 
so by them signified) that the debt or damages to be re- 
covered amount not to the sum of forty shillings or aboye, 
the said judges shall award to the plaintiff no more costs 
than damages, but less, at their discretion. 

And now, with my acknowledgment of the advantage 


(2) Agreeable to the rule contained in this barbarous distieh : 
Res dare pro rebus, pro verbis verba solemus, 
Pro bufis bufas, pro trufis reddere trufas. 
Things must be recompenst with things, buffets with blowes, 
And words with words, and taunts with mocks and mowes. 
Dalton's Country Justice, Chap. 72. 
(3) Mich. 7 Car. 1. ‘Cro, Car. 228. 
(4) A melancholy trath so universally acknowledged as to have 
given oceasion to the proverb, Homo homini lupus. Vide Erasmi Adagia, 
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I haye had both by your friendship and your nook, I wish 
nothing may eyer be that looks like an alteration in the 
first, nor any thing in the last, unless, by reason of the 
useful pleasure of it, you had called it the Ancapia of 
ANGLING, for it deserves that title; and I would deserve 
the continuance of your friendship. 


Continuation of the Discourse by Sir Joun Hawkins. 


Since the writing the foregoing discourse, the laws of 
this country relative to Fish and Fishing have undergone 
such alterations as would alone justify an addition to it: 
but as it has, of late, been objected to all laws that assign 
an exclusive right in any of the creatures of God to parti- 
cular ranks or orders of men, that they savour of bar- 
barism, and are calculated to serve the purposes of tyranny 
and ambition, it was thought necessary to trace the matter 
farther back, and shew from whence laws of this kind 
derive their force. And though it is not imagined that 
speculative arguments will operate upon men of licentious 
principles, yet as the general tenor of this work supposes 
the angler to be endued with reason, and under the do- 
minion of conscience, it may not be amiss to state the 
obligation he is under to an observance of such laws, and 
to point out to him the several instances where he cannot 
pursue his recreation without the risque of his quiet. 

Property is universally allowed to be founded on occu- 
pancy, the very notion of which implies industry, or some 
act in the occupant of which no stranger has a right to 
avail himself: he that first took possession of an unculti- 
vated tract of land, provided it was no more than neces- 
sary for the subsistence of himself and his family, became 
thereby the proprietor of such Jand. 

Mr. Locke illustrates this doctrine by an elegant instance : 
“The water running in the fountain,” says he, “ is every 
one’s ; but that in the pitcher is his who draws it.” On 
Government, Book Il. Chap, V. Sect. 29. 

And if this reasoning be admitted in the case of land, 
which is ranked among the immoveable objects of property, 
it is much stronger in favour of things moveable, the right 
of which is at once claimed, and fortified by an actual 
possession and separation from that common mass in which 
they were originally supposed to exist. 
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But notwithstanding the innumerable appropriations 
which in the present civilized state of the world appear to 
have been made, there are many things which may yet be 
said to be in common, and in a state of natural liberty ; in 
this class we may rank creatures fer naturd, beasts of 
chace, many kinds of fowl, and all fish. The fisherman 
in Plaulus admits, that none of the fish were his, while 
they remained in their proper element, and insists only on 
his right to those which he had caught. Rudens, Act 4, 
Scene 3. And both the Jewish and Roman lawyers assert 
that wild beasts and fish belong only to those who take them’. 

This notion has led many persons to imagine, that, even 
now, there subsists a general community of these creatures ; 
and that, at this day, every one has a right to take them to 
his own use wherever he finds them. Not to insist, that 
if all men promiscuously were permitted the exercise of this 
right, it would be of very little benefit to any, it may 
suffice to say, that there are few civilized countries that have 
not found it necessary either for promoting some public good, 
or averting some public mischief, to controul it by ex- 
press prohibitions; and how far such prohibitions are 
deemed lawful and binding on the consciences of those on 
whom they are imposed, will appear by consulting the au- 
thorities in the margin*. And it is worth noting, that 
Laws made to prohibit the taking of creatures fere naturé, 
by persons unqualified, do not take from a man any thing 
which is his own; but they barely forbid the use of certain 
methods of acquisition, which the law of nature might, 


(1) Seld, De Jure Nat. et Gent. jurta Discip. Ebraor. Lib. IV. 
Cap. 4. Instit. Lib. Ll. Tit. 1, De rerum divisione et acquirendo earum 
Dominio. However, this is to be understood only in cases wherein 
there is no law to forbid it. Grot. De Jure Belli ac Pacis, Lib. Il. 
Cap. 2. § 5. 

(3) Puffendorf De Jure Nat. et Gent. Lib. IV. Cap. 6. § 6. Gu- 
delin De Jure novissimo, Lib. 1. Cap. 2. D. Lib. XLI. Tit. 2. De 
acquirend. vel admittend. Possess. See also Garcilasso de la Vega, Comm, 
Reg. Lib. V1. Cap. 6. Where it is said, that in Peru, hunting, by 
the inferior sort, is prohibited, lest, says the author, '“ men betaking 
“themselves to the pleasure of the field, should delight in a continued 
“* course of sports, and so neglect the necessary provision and mainte- 
“nance of their families.” 
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perhaps, allow of. Puffendorf de Jure Nat. et Gent. 
Lib. 1V. Cap. 6. § 6." 

Agreeable to the principles here laid down, we fmd, that 
the laws of most countries, at least of this, have assigned 
the property in the creatures in question to particular per- 
sons. Thus to royal fish, which are Whales and Sturgeons, 
the king is entitled by his prerogative*; and the property of 
fish in rivers, or, at least, a right to take them, is, in 
many places, given to corporations ; as, with us, the fishery 
of the river Thames is granted to the City of Loudon; and 
the Townsmen of Hungerford, in Berkshire, claim a right 
of fishing in that part of the river Kennet, called their com- 
mon water, under a grant from John of Gaunt, who, we 
may suppose, derived it from the Crown’: but in most 
instances fish belong to the owner of the soil. 

These principles being recognised, and property once 
settled, it is easy to see the necessity and the justice of 
fencing it with positive laws. Accordingly, in this country, 
judicial determinations have, from time to time, been made, 
ascertaining the rights of persons to fisheries; and these, 
together with the several statutes enacted to prevent the 
destruction of fish, compose the body of Laws relating to Fish 
and Fishing: the former, by way of supplement to the 
foregoing Discourse, are here laid down; and the latter 
will be referred to. 

The property which the Common Law gives in river-fish 
uncaught, is of that kind which is called special, or qua- 
lified property; which see defined by Lord Coke, in his 
Reports, Part VI1. fo. 17. b. and is derived out of the 
right to the place or soil where such fish live : so that sup- 
posing them, at any given instant, to belong to one person, 
whenever they resort to the soil or water of another, they 
become his property, and so in infinitum. 


(1) See also Arnold, Vin, ad sect. 13. De Rer. Divis. and Ziegler 
on Grotius, Lib. Il. Cap. Il. § 5, 

(2) 7 Qke 16, The Case of Swans. 

(3) The townsmen of Hungerford have a horn, holding about a 
quart, the inscription whereon affirms it to have been given by Jokn 
of Gaunt, with the Rial-fishing (so it is therein expressed) in a certain 
part of the river. Gitbs. Crmden, 166. 
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And to prove that this notion of a fluctuating or transi- 
tory property is what the law allows, we need only apply 
it to the case of the water in a river; which is so constantly 
passing from the soil of one to another, that no man can, 
in strictness, be said to go twice to the same river ; and yet, 
by a grant of any given quantity of land covered with 
water, which is the only legal designation of a river, not 
only a certain tract of the river, but the fish contained in it, 
shall pass. See Coke on Littleton, 4. a. 

In the Register, a very ancient law-book, we find two 
writs relating to fish; the one, for the unlawful taking of 
fish in a several fishery, and the other, in a free fishery. 
And of these in their order. 

A several Fishery is that which a man is intitled to in 
respect of his being the owner of the soil, and is what no 
one can have in the land of another, unless by special grant 
or prescription: and whoever shall fish in such a several 
fishery, without a licence, is liable to an action of trespass, 
in which the plaintiff may well demand, ¢ wherefore, in 
“ the plaintiff’s several fishery, the defendant was fishing, 
“© and his fishes took,’’ &c. for though the fish be Sere 
naturé, yet being taken in the water of the owner of the 
river, they are said to be his fish, without saying in his 
soil or water, 3d Croke’s Reports, 553. Child and Green- 
Hill’s case: but he must set forth the nature and number 
of the fish taken, 5 Coke’s Reports, 35. Playter’s case, 
and 3d Croke 18. 

A free Fishery is a right to take fish in the water and 
soil of another, and is derived out of a several fishery. If 
one seized of a river, grants, without including the soil, a 
several fishery, or, which amountsto no more than that, 
his water, a right of fishing passes, and nothing else. 
Plowden’s Commentary, 154, b. Coke on Littleton, 4 b. 
And the word several, in such case, is synonymous with 
sole, and that in so strict a sense, that by such a grant not 
only strangers, but even the owner of the soil, is excluded 
from fishing there. Co, Litt, 122. a. And further, where 
one preseribes to have a several fishery in a water, which 
prescription always supposes a grant precedent, the owner 
of the soil, as much as a stranger, is liable to an action if 
he fishes there: 2 Roll. 258. the case of Foriston and 
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Cratchrode in the Common Pleas. Mich, 29 and 30 Eliz. 
But here the writ shall vary from that in the case of a several 
fishery, and demand ‘ wherefore the defendant, in the 
“ free fishery of the plaintiff, at N. without the licence and 
“ consent of the plaintiff, was fishing,” &c. expressing the 
nature and number of the fish taken : but because the soil 
does not pass by such a grant, and the fish are fer naturd, 
he shall not call them fis fish, as in the former instance. 
See the case of Child and Greenhill, above cited, 

The doctrine deducible from these principles is, that that 
which united with the soil would be a several fishery, 
when severed by grant, though the grant be of a several, or 
sole, and not of a free fishery in ferminis, hecomes a free 
fishery. 

There is yet another ease that I shall mention, which will 
give the intelligent reader a clear notion of this matter. A 
man grants to one, or more, a liberty of jfishing': here 
nothing but a naked right to fish passes, and the remedy 
against a trespasser is not seyered from the soil; the owner 
whereof, and not the grantee, may maintain an action, 
and may also fish himself. Co. Litt, 122. a. 

As common of fishing may be appendant to land, so also 
there may be a joint-tenancy, or a tenancy incommon of a 
fishery, 1 Inst. 186. b. 

Having thus shewn in what cases the angler, in the pur- 
suit of his recreation, may become a trespasser, let us next 
consider how far he is, by taking fish, in danger of com- 
mitting Larceny ; for that the taking fish out of a pond 
without the consent of the owner, falls within my Lord 
Coke's definition of that crime, no one ean doubt that reads 
it. His words are, ‘ Lareeny is the felonious, and frau- 
“ dulent taking and carrying away, by any man or woman, 
“© of the mere personal goods of another ; neither from the 
“ person nor by night in the house of the owner,”? 3d Inst. 


() I find in Dugd. WFarw. 1142, in margine, an account of the fol- 
Jowing grant, which for its singularity deserves notice. 

31 Hen. Al, “Thomas de Clinton, of Aminton, levied a fine to 
“ Phil. Marmion, that he and bis heirs, bis wife, and their heirs, 
“might, when they came to Tamworth, or to their castle at Mid- 
“dleton, fish with a boat any where in his water at Aminton, with one 
“net, called a fleu-net, and a tramil and sayna: for which liberty he 
“* wave him six marks of silver.” 
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107. and a little after, 109, he expressly says, 
may be committed of fishes in a pond.” 

Now, though to make the taking any personal thing 
felonious, reason and the law require that the party should 
do it animo furandi, see Bracton, Lib. 3. fol.150. Fleta, 
Lib. 1, Cap. 36. which we will suppose no angler to be 
Possessed with ; yet whether by the word pond we are to 
understand ponds at large, is perhaps of some consequence 
for him to know. 

It is a rule in law that personal goods, and things severed 
from the freehold, shall go to the executors, and not to the 
heir. Wentworth’s Office of an Executor, Chap. 5. and so 
shall fish ina trunk, or the like, ibid. but Lord Coke, in 
his Commentary on Littleton, fol. 8, tells us, that fish in 
a poud shall go with the inheritance, because, says he, 
“ they were at their liberty, and could not be gotten without 
“industry, as by nets or engines.” 

From hence we may conelude, that fish in ponds cannot 
be said to be mere personal goods; and then it follows as a 
consequence, that of such fish larceny cannot be committed : 
and we may further conclude that the word ponds, in the 
above passage, must mean only stew-ponds, cisterns, or 
other such small receptacles of fish. 

Many wholesome laws have, from time to time, been 
enacted, to prevent the destruction of fish: but they are 
so numerous, that I must refer the reader to the Statutes 
at large, or to the Abridgment published: by a late worthy 
and learned friend of mine, John Cay, Esq. deceased. 

He may also see a Discourse on the laws concerning 
Angling, and for preservation of fish, at the end of the 
Angler's Sure Guide, written, as it seems, by the Author of 
that book, with the learning and accuracy of an able 
lawyer’. 


(1) [See also the Title Fist and Fisuenses in Qomyn's Digeet: and 
An Essay m Aquatic Rights, by Henry Schultes, @vo. Lond. 181). 

About 1787 were published “* 4n Essay on the Right of Angling in 
“the River Thames and in all other public navigable Rivers: in which 
“' the public Right to Angle in all such Rivers is stated and proved : and 
“A Letter to a Proprietor of. a Fishery in the River Thames; in whick 
“an Attempt is made to shew in whom the Right of fishing in public 
“Streams now resides; to which is added An Appendir of adjudged 
“ Cases, and other Documents: both printed at Reading in Berk- 
shire, in octavo.) 


“ Larceny 
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No. I. 


[Referred to from the end of Panr I.) 


A Synopsis of Aavatic Insects covering themselves with cases. 


Tamoveable, being affixed Round, with little threads on 


2 the sides ; or 
tostones; and Bave a rich and. more, compressed) 
Water insects 7 without little threads. 


that cover | Or moveable, portable and migratory, called “ phryzanea,”” 
themselves vulgd, “a cad-case,” which is furnished with little 
with cases, threads, as well on the back as the sides, by means 
have a case whereof they adhere firmly to their cases, excepting only 
either - - their head and feet; with three small protuberances pro 
jecting beyond the feet, which they can erect or put 
forth at pleasure, to hinder their cases from pressing 
down on their heads as they creep, and troubling them, 


Straws ag- { Parallel, ‘The greater being two inches 
H ituti long. 
= constitutin, Be 

ejb ) ‘The /esser and most common, 


ted: and{ — two species; 
tose called straw-wornis. 
Or transverse and shorter, with sometimes 


ther -'- (small stones and shells intermixed, 
‘Round, with little worms within, called cod-bait. 
2 Ornostraws With somewhat larger stones ad- 
z adhering, hering to the sides of the case, 
: but small but never to the fore or back part 
= stones or of it: whence it necessarily ap- 
& fine sand; | Or flat and | _ pears flat and compressed. 


whichare ) compress- 4 Or with no stones adhering to the 
either - ed, cither | sides; but with a case extending 
‘on each side into a narrow mar- 
gin or border, like wings; and 
the case is more flat and com- 
pressed than the former. 
Or crooked, or rather resembling a horn; for the cases of these are 
crooked, and one extremity is larger, the other less, Of these 
T have known four different species, viz. the black, the greater and 
less ; and the ash-colour, the greater and less. 
All these produce flies with large wings, like those of butterflies. The 
nympher of these (which are to spring from those small worms, and which _ 
Hike tortolses carry their houses about with them, within which they turn 
into nymphe, from which nymphe afterwards spring little flies,) Dr. 
Swammerdam refers to his fourth order of transmutations, whereas, in my 
opinion, they belong to the third, because they change their skin twice. 
Another translation of this Synopsis, too copious to be here inserted, 
together with many curious particulars concerning Aquatic Insects, is to 
be foundin the Natural History of Northamptonshire, by the Rev. John 
Morton, chap. 7. 


And their cases are either 
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No. II. 


[Referred to from Part Il. page 454, n.J 


FEBRUARY. Peacock Hackie. Peacock’s herl 
alone, or interchanged with ostrich herl ; warping, red 
silk; red cock’s hackle over all. It may be varied by a 
black cock's hackle and silver twist. Taken chiefly from 
nine to eleven in the morning, and from one to three in 
the afternoon, af 

This, and the several other hackles which we have here 
and hereafter described, being most tempting baits, should 
always be first tried when the angler comes to a strange 
river; and not changed till he has found out, and is certain, 
what particular fly is upon the water. 


MARCH. Green Peacock Hacker. Greenish herl 
of a peacock ; warping, green silk ; a black hackle over all. 
Taken from eight to eleven in the morning, 

AsH-coLourrD Dun. Dub with the roots of a fox- 
cub’s tail ; warp with pale yellow silk ; wing, of the pale 
part of a starling’s feather. Taken from eight to eleven, 
and from one to three. 

This fly, which is also called the Vioet Dun, and 
Brive Dun, is to be found on almost every river ; some 
particulars of it have been mentioned in the note, Part II. 
p- 455 ; but here follow some observations on it, which 
deserve to be attended to. It varies much in its colour, 
according to the season of the year: in March and Sep- 
tember it is called, and that very properly, the Violet Dun, 
for it has often that hue; and therefore in the passage 
above referred to we have directed the mixing blue-violet 
erewel with the fox-cub down. In April it assumes a 
pale-ash colour; and in May is of a beautiful lemon- 
colour, both body and wings. In June and July it is blue- 
black ; and from July it insensibly varies, till it becomes of 
its primitive colour, violet dun, which it never fails to do 
by September. 


APRIL. PrArt-cotour, or Heron Dun. Dub 
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with the yellowish or ash-coloured herl of a heron ; warp 
with ash-coloured silk. Wing, from the short feather of 
a heron, or from a coot’s wing of an ash-colour. Morning 
and afternoon. 

Bivue Dun. Dub with the fur of a water-rat ; warp 
with ash-colour. Wing, of a coot’s feather. Morning 
and afternoon. 


MAY. Siiver-Twist Hacker. Dub with the herl 
of an ostrich feather ; warp with dark green, silver twist, 
and black cock’s hackle oyer all. Taken from nine to 
eleven, especially in a showery day, 

Soory Dun. Dub with black spaniel’s fur, or the herl 
of an ostrich; warp with green. Wing, the dark part of 
a land-rail or coot. Taken best in a showery day, as also 
in April or June. 

Licut FLAMING or SpRiNG Brown. Dub with light 
brown of a calf; warp with orange colour; wing, of a 
pale grey mallard’s feather. Taken chiefly before sun-set 
in awarm evening : a good fly. 

Although much is said in the First Part of the foregoing Dialogues, 
[pa. 194] of the Oak-fy, the Author has given but a very superficial 
description of it, and his directions for making it are extremely im- 
perfect ; we would therefore recommend the making it after the 
natural fly, and that according to the following directions. 

Oak Fry. By some called the Ash-fly, (by others, erro- 
neously, the Hawthorn-fly). The head, which is large, of 
an ash-colour; the upper part of the body greyish, with 
two or three hairs of bright brown mixt, and a very little 
light blue, and sometimes a hair or two of light green; the 
tail part is greyish mixt with orange; wing, of a mottled 
brown feather of a woodcock, partridge, or brown hen ; 
hook No. 8 or 9. This is the fly which is seen much in 
March, April, May, and June, on the body of ash-trees, 
oaks, willows, and thorns growing near the water, standing 
with its head downwards. It is an excellent fly, but dif- 
ficult to imitate, being of many colours, unequally mixed. 
It takes chiefly in the morning : it does not seem to come 
from any cadis, for it never drops in great numbers on the 
water ; and the wings are short, and lie flat on the back, 
like the blue-bottle, or large flesh-fly. 

ORANGE-TAWNEY, ORANGE-BROWN, CAMLET-FLY, 
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Avprn-FLy, Wiry-F vy, or BastarD Canis. Dub with 
dark brown spaniel’s hair, or calf’s hair that shines, or 
barge-sail ; warp with deep orange ; black hackle under 
the wing. Wing, of a darkish feather of a mallard or 
starling. ‘Taken chiefly in a morning, before the Green- 
drake comes upon the water. 

Huzzarp. Dub with pale lemon-coloured mohair, or 
ostrich-feather dyed yellow ; warp with yellow ; gold twist 
and yellow hackle over all. Wing, of a very pale mal- 
lard’s feather dyed of a lemon-colour; the wings large, 
and longer than the body, lying flat on the back. Taken 
in a blustering day, before the May-fly comes in. A fly 
little known, but the most beautiful of the insect species 
that frequent the water, It is larger than the Green- 
drake; of a beautiful lemon-colour, both body and, 
wings, which are four in number, and lie close to its back. 
It is to be met with in but few rivers, and is therefore es- 
teemed a great curiosity: in those rivers that produce 
them, they appear in great bumbers about the latter end 
of April; at which time, and afterwards, the Trouts rise 
at them very eagerly: doubtless this is a true water-fly$ it 
is supposed to be produced from a very large cadis. 

Dearn Drake. The body, one herl of black ostrich 
and two of peacock ; silver twist ; black hackle. Wing, of 
the dark feather of a mallard, of a copper colour. Taken 
chiefly in an evening, when the May-fly is almost gone. 

YeLtow MitvEr, or Ow.-Fiy. The body of a yellow 
martern’s fur, or ostrich herl dyed buff colour. Wing, of 
the ruddy feather of a young peacock’s wing, or pale brown 
chicken. Taken from sun-set till ten at night, and from 
two till four in the morning. 


JUNE. The May-flies, most of them, as above. 


JULY. Muppiing Brown. Made of calf’s hair 
twisted upon pale yellow silk, for the silk to appear. Wing, 
of a mallard’s feather. 

Dark Brown. Warp with red silk, with a deep orange 
tag at the tail. Wing, of a mallard’s feather. 

Wittow Cricket, or SMALL Pwacock-Fiy. A herl 
of agreen peacock’s feather; warp with green silk. Wing, 
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of a starling’s feather, longer than the body. A morning 
fly, especially for Grayling in rapid rivers. 

Pismirk&. The body, some few reeves of a cock-pheasant’s 
tail-feather, or ruddy barge-sail, or brown carpet, or old 
bear’s-hair, towards the roots, tanned with the weather ; 
one peacock’s herl may be twisted with it: warp with ruddy 
silk. Wing, the light part of a starling’s feather, left 
longer than the body. A killing fly after an emmet-flight, 
but not before, 


AUGUST. The Pismire through this month; as also 
the other flies of the last month. 


SEPTEMBER. Larcr rerip Licut Brown. The 
body of light calf or cow’s hair, or seal’s fur dyed of the 
colour; warp with ruddy or orange-coloured silk. Wing, 
of a ruddy brown chicken large and long. A killing fly in 
amorning. This fly is much upon Hackney river, and is 
much ruddier there than elsewhere. In the Thames, I 
have caught with it Dace of the largest size, and in great 
numbers. Somewhat of its history is given in the Notes, 
p- 329, 330. 


No. IIL. 
(Referred to from Part II. page 454, nJ 


JANUARY. Spring Brack. Body, black wool of a 
sheep’s face, with or without a greenish peacock’s herl ; 
warp with brown silk. Wing, the grey feather of a mallard. 

SEconp Sprine Brack. Body, the very blackest part 
of the darkest hare’s scut you can procure ; with or without 
a greenish peacock’s herl ; warp with ash-coloured silk. 
Wing, of a fieldfare’s feather. This and the other Spring 
Black are best taken in bright weather. 

Broa'HeErt. Body, black rabbit’s scut; black of a 


(1) Thisis a north country word, and, as I am told, signifies a colour 
resembling that of a mole's back, which has a bluish gloss. I find it 
thus explained, in a Catalogue of local words communicated ina Letter 
from Mr. Thoresby, of Leeds, to Mr. Ray: “ Buoa, black and blue.” 
Philosophical Letters, between the learned Mr. Ray, and several of his 
ingenious correspondents, Octayo, 17,12, p. 321. 
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hare’s scut; greenish peacock’s herl; warp with brown 
silk. Wing, the light part of a fieldfare’s feather. 

Brack Hackte. Body, pale yellow silk; with a black 
cock’s hackle turned about it. 

Dun Hacker. Body, dun-coloured silk; with a dun 
cock’s hackle. 


FEBRUARY. The same flies as are directed for the 
preceding month. 


MARCH. The same flies as are directed for the pre- 
ceding months ; and also the 

Turkey Fry, or Mancn Fry. Body, brown foal’s 
hair, tops of the wings of a woodcock, some ruddy, others 
grey, well mixed together; warp with pink and yellow, or 
pink and light-coloured brown silk, twisted together, 
Wing, of a pheasant-cock’s feather. 

NB. This, it is supposed, is the Cob-fly, so much cried up in Wales, 


APRIL. Licur Broa. Body, light fox-cub fur, a 
little light foals hair; a little squirrel’s bloa, and the 
whitish yellow of the same, all these well mixed together ; 
warp with yellow silk, Wing, of a light fieldfare’s feather. 

Dun. Body, dunnest filmert? or martern’s fur, Indian 
fox-dun, light dun fox-cub, coarse hair of the stump of a 
squirrel’s tail, of a brightish brown or a yellowish cast ; warp 
with yellow silk. Wing, the light feather of a fieldfare. 

Prain Hackie. Body, black ostrich herl, with red or 
black cock’s hackle over it; and, in hot weather, add 
gold twist. 

Rep Hack. Body, red silk and gold-twist, and a 
red cock’s hackle, till June: afterwards use orange silk for 
the body. An excellent fly. 

N.B. This is more properly the Orange-fly. It resembles in colour 
a Seville orange. Wings may be added, either of a ruddy hen or 
chicken, or of the softest feather of a rook’s wing: the first will give 
it an orange, the latter, adunnish hue. It has four wings, two next 
the body, of a yery dark grey colour, and two serving as a case over 
them, sometimes of a dirty blackish colour and sometimes of an 
orange colour. 


(2) Filmert. This is the animal which Walton, p- 92, calls the 
Sulimart; but the former is a name by which it is very well known at 
the furriers. 

FF 
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Broa Wartcuer' is a small fly, and appears on the 
water in a cold day. (Hook No. 9 or 10.) The body, fur 
of a water-rat, black part of a hare’s scut, the pale roots 
cut off, a very little brown bear’s hair; warp with pale 
brown or olive-coloured silk. Wing, of a hen blackbird. 

YeLttow Warcuer. Body, water-rat’s fur, the blackest 
part of a hare’s scut, greenish yellow crewel for feet; warp 
with green silk. Wing, the lightest part of a blackbird’s 
feather. Hook No. 9. or 10. 

Knorrep Grey Gnat. Body, darkest part of a hare’s 
scut, dark brown foal’s hair, dark fur of the black of an 
old fox ; warp with grey silk. Wing, the bloa feather of 
a fieldfare. 

Green-Tatt. Body, dark part of a hare’s seut, and 
darkest bloa fur of an old fox; light part of a squirrel’s 
tail, and a hair or two of the coarse brownish part of it 
for feet; warp with ash-coloured silk. Wing, of a hen 
pheasant. 

Sanp Fry. Body, dark brown foal’s hair, a little bloa 
squirrel’s fur, and the whitish yellow of the same; warp 
with yellow silk. Wing, the light part of a fieldfare’s 
feather. 


MAY. The nine foregoing flies directed for April; and 
also the Broa Her. Body, fox’s fur, dark part of a 
hare’s scut, greenish herl of a peacock (if the weather is 
warm for the season, otherwise little or none of the greenish 
herl) ; warp with brown silk. Wing, of a starling’s feather. 

Dun. Body, dunnish bloa fur of an old fox, mixed 
with pale yellow, the ends of the hairs of an old fox almost 
red, some coarse hairs taken out of the tail or brush ; warp 
with yellow. Wing, starling’s feather. 

Sronz Gat. Body, the roots of the darkest part of a 
hare’s scut, the top or ends being cut off; warp with ash- 
coloured silk. Wing, a blackbird’s feather. 

Licut Broa. Body, light fur of an old fox, mixed 
with pale yellow crewel; warp with pale yellow silk. Wing, 
light feather of a jay. 

OranGe Brown. Body, orange-coloured wool, with 


() Warcuer; Oolor caruteus albicans, Skinner. Pale or sky-blue, 
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bright brown bear’s hair mixed; warp with orange silk. 
Wing, of a starling’s feather. 

Peacock Hackix. Body, peacock’s ruddy herl; red 
cock’s hackle ; warp with red silk. 

Brack Hert. Body, black herl of an ostrich, and 
ruddy herl of a peacock, twisted together; warp with 
brown silk. Wing, the light feather of a fieldfare. 

Pewrr, or Lapwina’s Torpine. Body, peacock’s 
herl, and that of a lapwing’s crown feather, twisted toge- 
ther; warp with red silk. Wing, the red feather of a 
partridge’s tail. 

Rep Hert. Body, two herls of a peacock, twisted 
together; warp with ruddy silk. Wing, the red feather 
of a partridge’s tail. 

JUNE. The Dun, Stone-gnat, Light bloa, Orange 
brown, Peacock hackle, Black herl, Pewet’s topping, and 
Red herl of the last month, go also through this. ‘There 
are likewise taken the 

Wuirrexisn. Body, the root-end of the white part of 
a hare’s scut, light grey foal’s hair, or camel’s hair, towards 
the tail, the dark part of a hare’s scut with some brown 
hairs mixed ; peacock’s herl for the head ; warp with white 
silk. Wing, the feather of a sea~-mew. 

Licur Grey. Body, fur of the inner part of a rabbit’s 
leg, the lightest of the dark part of a hare’s scut; warp 
with ash-coloured silk. Wings, light grey mallard’s feather. 


JULY. The Peacock hackle, Black herl, Pewet’s top- 
ping, and Red herl of May and June, and the Whitterish 
and Light grey of the last month, serve also for this. And 
to those add the 

Brown. Body, hair of a very light brown, or reddish 
calf or spaniel, and light bear’s hair, mixed; warp with 
pale orange. Wing, the feather of a land-rail. 

AUGUST. ThePeacock hackle, and the three following 
flies of May and the two subsequent months, and the 
Brown of the last month, serve also for this : in which also 
are taken the 

Grey Fry. Body, light grey foal’s hair mixed with 
the dark part of a hare’s scut; warp with grey silk. 
Wing, a hen-pheasant’s feather. 

FF2 
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Brack Ant-Fiy. Body, darkest part of a hare’s scut, 
and dark brown wool, or sheep’s russet, equally mixed, 
and one single ruddy herl of a peacock, ull twisted together ; 
warp with copper-coloured silk. Wing, a fieldfare’s feather. 

Brown Anr-Fry. Body, bright brown bear’s hair, 
much weather-heaten. Almost of an orange-colour to- 
wards the tail; and, therefore, a few hairs of a light 
brown, or flame-coloured calf or spaniel’s hair, to be added 
in the tail part; warp with orange-coloured silk. Wing, 
the light feather of a fieldfare or starling. 

Nore. The Black and the Brown Ant Fly I have studied to imitate 
with other materials, (and have found them succeed very well,) 
made as follows : 

Black Ant. Brown bear’s hair, and a little grey squir- 
rel’s hair next the roots, peacock herl ; warp with copper- 
colour or ash. 

Brown Ant. Light barge-sail, seal’s fur and brown 
bear’s hair, peacock herl ; warp with orange. Wings of this 
and the former, starling’s feather ; longer than the body. 


No. IV. 


[Referred to from Part IJ. page 454, nJ 


FEBRUARY. Primz Don. Dubbing, of the down 
of a fox-cub, warped with sad ash-coloured silk. Wings, 
of the feather got from the quill of a1shepstare’s wing. 
This fly is made little: but there is another, made of the 
same dubbing, larger by far. 


MARCH. The same flies as are taken in February will 
be taken in March; and also those hereafter mentioned. 

Moortsn Brown. Dubbing, of the wool of a black 
sheep: warped with red silk. Wings, of the feather got 
from a partridge wing. 

Patm Fry. Dubbing, of the hair of a brown spaniel, 
got on the outside of the ear, and a little sea-green wool 
mixed; warped with brown cloth-coloured silk. Wings, 
of a shepstare’s quill-feather. 


(1) The reader is to note, that shepstare, stare, and starling, are 
words synonymous; vid. Minsheu’s Dict. voce STARE, 
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GreeN-Tait. Dubbing, of the brown hair of a spa= 
niel, got on the outside of the ear; but a little, in the end 
of the tail, must be all of sea-green wool, without mix- 
ture. Wings, as the last. 


APRIL. Bricur Bear. Dubbing, of bright bear’s 
hair warped with sad cloth-coloured silk. Wings, of a 
shepstare’s quill feather. Others dub the body with yel- 
low silk, which is better. 

Yettow Dun. Dubbing, of yellow wool, and ash- 
coloured fox-cub down mixed together ; dubbed with yel- 
low silk. Wings, of the feather of a shepstare’s quill. 
Others dub it with dun bear’s hair, and the yellow fur got 
from a martern’s skin, mixed together, and with yellow 
silk. Wings, of a shepstare’s quill feather. 

Make two other flies, their bodies dubbed as the last 5 
but in the one mingle sanded hog’s down, and in the other 
black hog’s down. Wings, of a shepstare’s quill feather. 

And there is also taken an excellent fly, made of dun 
bear’s hair, yellow martern’s fur, sanded hog’s down, and 
black hog’s down, all mixed in an equal proportion toge- 
ther; warped with yellow silk. Wings, of the feather of a 
shepstare’s quill. 

These several flies, mentioned for April, are very good, 
and will be taken all the Spring and Summer. 


MAY. Tuorn Fry. Dubbing, of black lamb’s wool; 
warped with black silk. Wings, of a mallard’s light grey 
feather. 

Nore. That in all instances where mallard’s feathers are directed 
to be used for wings, they must be those of the wild, and not the 
tame mallard, 

Knop Fry. Dubbing, of the down of an otter-cub 
and the herl of a peacock; warped with black silk. Wings, 
of the light grey feather of a mallard. 

Fern-Bup. This fly is got on fern, and the natural 
one is very good to dib with. It has a short thick body, 
of a yery sad greenish colour, and two pairs of wings; the 
uppermost are hard, and sometimes taken off, but the un- 
dermost diaphonous. And it is dubbed with the herl of a 
peacock, and yery sad green silk. Wings, of the feather 
of a fieldfare’s quill got out of the wing. 
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LittLe Dun. Dubbing, of an otter’s fur ; warped with 
ash-coloured silk. Wings, of a shepstare’s quill-feather. 

YeLtow May Fry. Dubbing, of yellow wool, mixed 
with yellow fur of a martern; warped with yellow silk. 
Wings, of the lightest-coloured feather of a throstle. 


JUNE. Brack Mines, or Gnat. Dubbing, of the 
down of a mole ; warped with black silk. Wings, of a 
light grey shepstare’s quill-feather. 

Grey Min6g, or Gnar. Dubbing, of the down of a 
sad grey cat, or sad grey camel’s hair; warped with grey 
silk. Wings, of the grey feather of a mallard. 

Puree Fry. Dubbing, of purple wool, and a little 
bear’s hair mixed, sometimes no bear’s hair at all. Wings, 
of ashepstare’s quill feather. Warped with purple silk. 

Sanp Fry. Dubbing, of the wool gotten off the flank 
of a black sheep ; warped with black silk. Wings, of the 
sad-coloured feather of a throstle-quill. Others make the 
body of the feather of a heron’s neck. 

Mackerit. Dubbing, of light brown camel’s hair ; 
warped with black silk. Wings, of a red cock’s feather. 


JULY. Brive Don. Dubbing, of the down of a 
water-mouse, and the bluish dun of an old fox, mixed 
together ; warped with sad ash-coloured silk. Wings, of a 
shepstare’s quill feather. 


AUGUST. Buss Brown. Dubbing, of the light 
brown hair of acur. The head, black. Wings, of the 
feather of a red hen. Warped with orange-coloured silk. 

Heart Fry, Dubbing, of the wool of an old black 
sheep ; with some grey hairs in it for the body and head. 
Wings, of a light shepstare’s quill-feather ; warped-on 
with black silk. 3 

Pismire Fry. Dubbing, of bright brown bear’s hair ; 
warped with red silk. Wings, of the saddest-coloured 
shepstare’s quill-feather. A good fly. 


SEPTEMBER. Litrte Biur Dun. Dubbing, of 
the down of a mouse, for body and head ; warped with sad 
ash-coloured silk. Wings, of a sad-coloured shepstare’s 
quill feather, 


No. V. 
[Referred to from Part Il. page 472, n.J 
TEN YEARS, ONE MONTH, AND FIVE DAYS’ ANGLING. 


Fisu taken in the counties of Carmarthen and Gla- 
morgan, commencing 11th April, 1753, to 6272 
the 10th April, 1754, inclusive ; 

Ditto in the counties of Pembroke, Carmarthen, Gla- 
morgan, and Derby, from 11th April, 1754, 3758 
to 24th October following . 


1756 Ditto in the counties of York, Salop, and Gla: 
morgan. . y eh 3739 
1757 Fish taken in the county “of clamrorsant O68 9272 
1758 Ditto in the counties of Glamorgan Breen, 6 
Radnor, and Hereford fc 7 a} 2 
1759 Ditto inthesame counties . . on 0 4 3490 
1760 Ditto in the county of Glamorgan Oo 4 00 2150 
1761 Ditto in the same county . . 2522 
1762 Ditto inthecounties of Glamorgan& Carmarthen 3183 
1763 Ditto in the county of Carmarthen . . 3158 


1764 Ditto in the county of Carmarthen, to 23d July, } 181 
being my last day's angling inthe principality 4 
The whole given to the public, 47120 


The rich, the poor, the sick, and the healthy, have tasted of 
the labour of my hands. 

In the first nine months in the year 1751, I took in the coun- 
ties of Pembroke and Carmarthen above a thousand trouts : 
and though I have taken trouts in every month in the year since, 
yet I could not, in any one year, reach thatnumber. Perhaps I 
haye done it before 1751; but I did not then keep an account 
all the year round, only noted those days in which I had di- 
version more than common. 

N.B. There were some pike and chub, eel and flounder 
taken, which are not noted in the above account. 


(1) If Thad the honour of an acquaintance with this keen and laborious 
Sportsman, I might possibly at times haye checked him in the ardour 
of his pursuit, by reminding him of that excellent maxim, “Ne quid 
nimis,” i, e. Mothing too much. The pleasure of angling consists not 
so much in the number of fish we catch, as in the exercise of our art, 
the gratification of our hopes, and the reward of our skill and inge- 
nity: were it possible for an angler to be sure of every cast of his 
fly, so that for six hours together his hook should never come home 
without a fish at it, angling would be no more a recreation than the 
sawing of stone, or the pumping of water. 


No. VI. 
Additional Ruves and Cautions. 


I. WHEN you have hooked a fish, never suffer him to 
run out with the line; but keep your rod bent, and as near 
perpendicular as you can: by this method the top plies to 
every pull he makes, and you prevent the straining of your 
line, for the same reason, 

II. Never raise a large fish out of the water by taking 
the hair to which your hook is fastened, or indeed any part 
of the line, into your hand; but either put a landing-net 
under him, or, for want of that, your hat: you may indeed 
in fly-fishing lay hold of your line to draw a fish to you, 
but this must be done with caution. 

ILI. Your silk for whipping hooks and other fine work 
must be very small ; use it double, and wax it, and indeed 
any other kind of binding, with shoemaker’s wax, which of 
all wax is the toughest, and holds best: if your wax is 
too stiff, temper it with tallow. 

IV. If for strong fishing you use grass, which when you 
can get it fine is to be preferred to gut, remember always 
to soak it about an hour in water before you use it; this 
will make it tough, and prevent its kinking. 

V. Whenever you begin fishing, wet the ends of the 
joints of your rod, which, as it makes them swell, will 
prevent their loosening. And, 

VI. If you happen with rain or otherwise to wet your 
tod, so that you cannot pull the joints asunder, turn the 
ferule a few times round in the flame of a candle, and they 
will easily separate. 

VII. Before you fix the loop of bristle to your hook in 
order to make a fly, to prevent its drawing, be sure to singe 
the ends of it in the flame of a candle; do the same by the 
hair to which at any time you whip a hook. 

VIII. Make flies in warm weather only, for in cold 
your waxed silk will not draw. 

IX. In rainy weather, or when the season for fishing is 
over, repair whatever damage your tackle has sustained, 
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X. Never regard what bunglers and slovens tell yous 
but believe that neatness in your tackle, and a nice and 
curious hand in all your work, especially in fly-making, are 
absolutely necessary. 

XI. Be ever so provided as to be able to help yourself 
in all exigencies ; nor deem it a small incivility to inter- 
Tupt your companion in his sport, by frequently calling 
to him to lend you a plummet or a knife, or to supply 
you with a hook, a float, a few shot, or any thing else that 
you ought to be furnished with before you set out for your 
recreation. 

XII.. Never fish in any water that is not common, 
without leave of the owner, which is seldom denied to any 
but those who do not deserve it. 

XIII. If at any time you happen to be overheated 
with walking or other exercise, ayoid small liquors, 
especially water, as you would poison, and rather take a 
glass of rum or brandy ; the instantaneous effects whereof, 
in cooling the body and quenching drought are amazing. 

XIV. Never be tempted in the pursuit of your re- 
creation to wade, at least not as I have seen some do, to 
the waist. This indisereet practice has been known to 
bring on fevers that have terminated in abscesses, and en- 
dangered the loss of a limb. 

XV. Never, to preserve the character of an expert 
Angler, be guilty of that mean practice of buying fish* 
of such of your fellow sportsmen as have had better suc- 
cess than yourself ; thereby giving occasion for that bitter 
sarcasm, the more bitter for being true, “ They were 
caught with a silver hook.” 

XVI. Remember that the wit and invention of mankind 


(1) There are others to whom this caution against buying fish may 
be useful. One of the greatest temptations to the fishing with 
unlawful nets in the Thames near London, is the high price which by 
an artifice some of the sealy kinds of fish, that is to say, roach and 
dace, are made to fetch ; for the takers of such first scrape off the 
scales, and sell them by the pound to the necklace-makers (who make 
thereof a kind of amalgama, with which they cover wax beads, and 
thereby imitate pearls) ; and having so done, they ery the smallest 
and very refuse of the fish about the streets, and sell them to igno- 
rant housekeepers for gudgeons, 
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were bestowed for other purposes than to deceive silly 
fish ; and that however delightful angling may haye been 
made to appear by the foregoing pages, it ceases to be 
innocent when used otherwise than as a mere recreation. 

XVII. Lastly, when seated under a shady tree, on the 
side of a pleasant river, or moving about on the banks of 
it, thou art otherwise pursuing thy recreation; when the 
gliding of waters, the singing of birds, the bleating of 
flocks, the lowing of cattle, and the view of delightful 
prospects, and the various occupations of rural industry, 
shall dispose thee to thought and reflection ; let the beau- 
ties of nature, the power, wisdom, and goodness of the 
Almighty, as manifested in the production of his creatures, 
the order and course of his providence in their preservation, 
the rewards of a good life, and the certainty of thy end, 
be the subjects of thy meditation. 


No. VII. 
ECLOGA PISCATORIA. 


[A Merastasio, ut dicitur.) 


CaNnpipDaA vite Unda relucet, 
Gaudia nescit Fractaque Phoebes 
Ah miser ! ille, /Equore glauco 
Qui requievit Ludit imago 
Littore nunquam Lactea, splendet 
Mollis arenze Sub tremebundo 
Pone reclinis ; Lumine pontus. 
Grata Favoni Et tua, Triton, 
Quum levis aura, Buccina torta 
Vespere sero Nocte silenti 
Fluctibus orta, Littora complet, 
Flamine leni (Blanda palustris 
Pectore mulcens Fistula cede, 
ABquora crispat : Pan, licet Areas 
Nox ubi fuscis Inflet avenam !) 
Evolat alis, Saxaque late 
Quot micat ardens Reddere discunt 


Ignibus «ther Doridos ignes, 
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Leucothoesve, 
Vel Galathee 
Grata Sicano 
Furta sub antro, 
Que fovet ulnis 
Acida Divum ; 
Dumque natanti 
Lumine languens 
Murmure leni, 
Basia sugens 
Comprimit arete 
Pectore pectus 
Aurea nymphe ; 
Spretus amator 
(Ardua moles) 
Heu fremit atrox 
Ore cruento, 
Cunctaque late 
Voce tonanti 
Semifer implet : 
(Scylla relatrat 
/Etna remugit) 
Tum furibundis 
Passibus errans, 
Sanguinolentum 
Luminis orbem 
Seve volutans, 
Singula lustrat, 
Cernere si qua 
Possit amantes, 
Raptaque dextrA 
Pallida membra 
Fulminis instar 
Frangens heu! heu! 
Vindice saxo. 
Ergo age tandem 
Spernere mitte 
Gurgitis almi 
Littora grata, 
Gratior ipsa 
Rustica Phylli, 
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Ipsa Dione, 

Ipsa puelli 
Arcitenentis 
Aurea mater, 
Aurea que nune 
Ore nitenti 
Numina captat ; 
Blanda marine 
Filia spume 
Edita ponto est : 
Nune quoque pontum 
(there spreto) 
Spe revisens, 
Alite curru 

Diva serenis 
Labitur undis, 
Collaque olorum 
Floribus atque 
Flectit habena ; 
olus Euro 
Lora frementi 
Contrahit arcté ; 
At tibi laxat, 
Alme Favoni, 
Purpureisque 
Exsilis alis, 
Moxque reportans 
Conjugis horto 
Sive rosarum 
Vel hyacinthi 
Fundis odores. 
Grandia cete 
Gaudia vasta 
Saltibus edunt 
Incompostis, 

O Venus alma, 
Teque salutant, 
Et maris equor 
Impete leto 
Sydera ad alta 
Naribus efflant. 
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bu 
O mea vita, 

Ocyus adsis, 
Molle latusque 
Littore fulta, 
Prospice mecum 
Colle propinquo 
Subsilientes 
Lanigerarum 
Ubera circum 
Molliter agnas ; 
Pendula lino 
Et tibi dextram 
Armet arundo ; 
Hamus aduncus 
Fluctuet unda : * 
Mox genus ecce 
Omne natantum 
(Squammea pubes 
Ex latebrosis 
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Advena fundis) 
Prepete pinnd 
Trans maris equor 
Ultro requiret 
Humida nostre 
Lina puelle ; 
Crine madentes 
Et tibi fundent 
Naiades ude 
Divite dextra, 
Mille colorum 
Munera conchas, 
Sanguine multo 
Tincta coralla 
Gurgitis imi 
Splendida dona, ' 
Doridos alme 
Leve tributum'. 


(1) This eclogue, which on account of its excellence is here inserted, 
was communicated by a learned friend to the editor of this work 
[1760]; but it does not occur in apy of the editions of Metastasio’s 


Works. | 


INDEX. 


A. DDISON, Joseph, 306 n. 

Adonis, or Darling of the Sea, 115. 

<Elianus, Claudius, account of, 114 n. 

Air, praise of the Element of, 86, 87. 

Albertus Magnus, 977. account of, 148 n. 

Albertus, the Archduke, 455. 

Alder Fly, 50\. 

Aldrovandus, Ulysses, 281. account of, 178 n. 

Alfarache, Gusman @, 203 0. 

Alfred, King, opens and divides the river Lea, 342 n. 

Alstone-field Church, 418. 

Ambrose, St. 215. 

Amerly Trout, 148, 246. 

Amos, the prophet, an Angler, 119, 120." 

Amwell Hill, 83. view of, 129. 

Anchovies made from Bleak, 295. 

Anello, Tomaso, 155 0. 

Angels, to drop, explained, 365. 

Angler, qualifications of an, 102. Markham’s Chapter in his Country 
Contentments of an Angler's Apparel, 103. commendation of 
the Angler's life by Jo. Davors, 126, !27. Angler's Song, 166. 
Angler's Wish, 200. dress of au Angler of the last age, 352 n. 

Angling, Works on, preceding Walton's, 18, 19, n. praise of, 85, 86, 
102. its antiquity, 103, 104, 119. the high esteem of it in other 
nations, 120. allowed to Clergymen by the Ecclesiastical Canons, 
121. Tackling for, 323. Angling at the top, 431. at the bottom, 
477. by hand, ib. Laws of, 488. Additional rules and cautions 
for, 510. 

Ankham, in Lincolnshire, river, famous for eels, 283 n. 

Ant Fly, 3\6, 467, 468, 470. 

Antonia, the wife of Drusus, 210, fondness of, for a Lamprey, 276 n. 

Anus, river, 107. 

Apostles, four of the, fishermen, 118. 

APPENDIX, 498. . 

April, artificial Flies for, 456, 499, 503, 507. 

Aquatic Insects, Synopsis of, 498. 

Ardglass, Countess of, the second wife of Mr. Cotton, 383. 

Arnus, river, in Italy, enormous Pike taken in the, 230 n. 

Arundel Mullet, 148, 246. 

Ashbourn, Derbyshire, 402, 403,405, 420, Spittle Hillat, 408, Talbot 
Jon at, 409 and n. 


INDEX. 


Ash-coloured Dun Fly, 455, 499. 

Ashford, 414. 

Ash-grub, 487. 

Ashmole, Elias, account of, 1100. extract from his Diary, 393. 

Assa-fetida used to make baits attractive, 23, 225, 

August, artificial Flies for, 468, 502, 505, 508. 

Avon, a common name for rivers, 414 n, 

Ausonius, Decius, account of, 112 n. 

Austin, St. 367. 

Auber, river, 414. 

Awherson, 414. ; 

Bacon, Sir Francis, extracts and opinions from the Works of, 27, 209, 
210, 219, 221, 224, 227, 250, 251, 258, 274, 276. 

Bag-Rods for fishing, 352 a. 

Bagster, Mr. visit of, to Beresford Hall, 446, 

Bailey, Henry, Commendatory Verses of, 77. 

Baits, use of Oils in, 224, 225, 240. method of ascertaining what Bait 
fish are apt to take, 322n. General Baits, 325, 326. 

Bakewell, 414, 

Balena, or Whirlpool, fish so called, 108. 

Barbel, observations on the, and directions how to fish for, 286. spawn 
of, poisonous, 287 n. baits, 284, 289,290 n. a difficult fish to 
land, 290 n. fittest line for, 332 n. 

Barbers’ shops, formerly supplied with a Cittern, 308. 

Barker, Thomas, editions of his Work on Angling, 19 n. account of, 
31, and n. Extracts from his Art of Angling, 185, 186, 
194, 239, 321 n. His recipe for anointing boots and shoes, 
323 n, 

Barlow George, 50. 

Barm Fly, 466. 

Barn-Meer, Cheshire, voracity of a Pike in, 229 n. 

Barnacles, 110, 275. 

Barnes, or Berners, Dame Julyans, 19. 

Bartas, Du, 275. extract from the fifth Day of, 112, 113. account 
of, 112m, extract from the sixth Day of, 180. 

Basse, William, \63. 

Bastard-Cadis Fly, 501. 

Baxter, Richard, 62 0. 

Bear, short-lived, 249. 

Bede, Venerable, account of, 275. 

Bee, prudence and policy of the, 90, 251. 

“ Beggar's daughter of Bethnal-green,” extract from the ballad of 
the, 365 n. 

Beggars, description of a Gang of, 202. 

Bently-Brook, 4\\. 

Beresford, Edward, 373. 

Beresford Halt, 373 0, an excavation in the rocky hill of, Mr. Cotton's 

~ occasional refuge, 361. mantle-piece of a Bed-room at, 407. 
views of, 419, 447. 


INDEX. 


Berners, Bernes, or Barnes, Dame Julyans, 19. 

Bernier, Mons". 210 1, 

“* Bethnat Green, Beggar's daughter of,” 365. 

Bishop Fish, story of the, from Rondeletius, 113 n. 

Black Ant Fly, 506 

Black Blue Dun Fly, 468. 

Black Fly, \84, 459, 466. 

Black Gnat, the artificial, 456, 467, 

Black Hachle Fly, 468, 503, 

Black Herl Fly, 505. 

Black Midge, or Gnat, 508, 

Blague, Colonel, 50. 

Bleak, Observations on the, 295. 

Bloa Hert Fly, explanation of, 502, 504, 

Bloa Watchet Fly, 504. 

Bludworth, Elizabeth, 383. 

Blue Dun Fly, 455, 499, 500, 502. 

Blue or Violet Dun Fly, 455. 

Bodley, Sir Josias, 213 n. 

Book, containing materials for Fly-making, 192. 

Boteler, or Butler, Dr. William, account of, 199 n. 

Bottlin, 322, n. 

Bourdillon, rev. Mr. 45 n. 

Bowtker, Richard, 177 n. 229, 348 n. 

Boyle, hon. Robert, an Angler, 84. his Tract intitled Angling im- 
proved to spiritual uses ridiculed by Swift, ib, 

Bradford, river, 4\3. : 

Brandling Worm, 169. 

Bream, Observations on, and directions to fish for, 257. baits, 258, 
259, 260, 317. formerly a favourite fish in England, 258 n. 
Ground bait for, 261. its haunts, 264. 

Brelsford, or Brailsford, Co. Derb. 402. 

Bright Bear Fly, 507. 

Bright Brown Fly, 455, 456. 

Bright Dun Gnat, 450. 

Brome, Alexander, 393. Poems of, 380 n. 

Brown Ant Fly, 506. 

Brown Fly, 505. 

Brown Gnat, 467. 

Browne, Moses, Editions of Walton's Angler by, 26 n. his Piscatory 
Eclogues, 307 n. 

Bull Head, Observations on the, 335, 484. 

Bull Trout, 149. 

Burnet, Gilbert, Bishop of Sarum, 55. 

Burrow-dsh, 414. 

Buss Brown Fly, 508. 

Butler, Dr, William, account of, 199. 

Butterflies, practice of hawking for, with Sparrows, 83 n. 

Buxton, 413. 


Cadara, people of, 108. 
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Cadis, or Case-Worms, divers kinds of, 326, 327, 328, 498. how to pre- 
serve them, 327 n. how described by Dr. Shaw, 320 n. method of 
baiting with, 332. a good bait for Trout or Grayling, 482. 

Calthorp, Sir William, Case of, 490. 

Camden, William, quotations from, 265, 277, 284, 285, 344. 

Camel-brown Fly, 469. 

Camlet Fly, 466, 

Cantharus, 115. 

Cardanus, Hieronymus, account of, 237. 

Carew, Thomas, 372. 

Carp, Observations on the, 247. who early brought into England, ib. n. 
mode of breeding, 248, 249, 251, 252. longevity, 249. decays of, 
249, 250. Frogs, destructive to, 250. age of, ib. stone in the 
head and spawn of the, medicinable, 252. directions in fishing 
for the, 253. baits, ibid, 254, 255, and n. 317. how kept alive in 
Holland, 255 n. method of dressing a Carp, 256. ground bait for, 
261, 262. haunts, 346, 347. species of, called Crucians, 336 p. 

Cartwright the poet, 393. 

Casaubon, Meric, 207. account of, 102 n. 

Caspian Sea, Bream in the, 257. 

Catechism, Dean Nowel's, 122, the question who was the compiler of 
our Church Catechism considered, 123 n. 

Caterpillars, Observations on, 175, 176, 179. 

Caussin, Nicholas, account of, 261 n. 

Chalkhill, John, 165. Angling Song by, 298. 

Chamblet-Fly, 430. 

Chameleon, account of the, 148 n. 

Char, Observations on the, 224. where found, 284 n. 

Charles I. anecdote of, 35, 

Charles I. lesser George of, how preserved, 50. 

Chatsworth, 414. 

Chavender, or Chub, how to fish for and to dress, 139, 140, 141, 142, 
143, 144. 

Chauncy, Sir Henry, 340 n. 

Chesterfield, Philip first earl of, 371. 

Chichester Lobster, 148, 246. 

Chub, Observations on the, 135, 136, 137, how to fish for and to 
dress the Chavender or Chub, 139, 140, 141, 142, 143, 144. 
winter bait for the, 317. directions in fishing for, 333. 

Churchey George, 233 n. 

Cittern, Barbers, 308 n. 

Clinton, Thomas de, 496 0. 

Coble, basket so called, 217 n. 

Cockain, Sir Aston, 340 n. 

Cock-spur Cadis Worm, 326,329 n. said to produce the May Fly, 3290. 

Coffee Houses in King Street, Westminster, 241. 

Coleman, Charles, 307 n. 

Collinson, Peter, 77 1. 

Colne, straw-worm or ruff-coat found in the, 329 n. 

Conningston Mere, Lancashire, Charr found ‘in, 284 n. 
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Cony-Fish, 110, 

Corden, Uriah, 408. 

Coriate, Tom, account of, 417 n. 

Coridon’s Song in praise of a Country Life, 164. 

Cork, or Float Angling, 480. 

Cotton, Beresford, 380,383. obtains a Company ina Regiment of foot,383- 

Cotton, Catherine, 383. 

Cotton, Charles, the elder, 371. Lord Clarendon’s character of, 372. 

Cotton, Charles, junior, 63. Verses by, prefixed to the Collection of 
Walton's Lives, 30. His Fishing House, ib. His Second Part of 
Walton’s Angler, 30, 32, 33. Retirement, or Stanzes Irreguliers, 
by, 33, Stanzas of Invitation by, to Walton, 57 n. Account of 
the Life and Writings of, 371. sent to the University, 373. his 
Studies, ibid. writes an Elegy on the gallant Lord Derby, 374. 
ma the daughter of Sir Thomas Hutchinson, ibid. publishes 
& Panegyric on the Restoration of King Charles IL. 375. pub- 
lishes The Moral Philosophy of the Stoics, ibid. publishes Sear- 
ronides, or Virgil Travestic, ibid. engages in a translation of the 
Life of the Duke d'Espernon, 376. publishes the burlesque 
Poem of A Voyage to Ireland, ibid. translates Jes Horaces of 
Corneille, 377. The Fair one of Tunis, ibid. and The Commen- 
taries of Blaise de Montluc, ibid. publishes The Planter's Manual, 
and Burlesque upon Burlesque, ibid. unites in friendship with 
Walton, ibid. publishes the Second Part of The Complete Angler, 
378. The Wonders of the Peak, 379. translates Montatgne’s 
Essays, 379. His Poems published after his decease, 380. His 
Translation of the Memoirs of the Sieur de Pontis, ibid. strait- 
ness of his circumstances, 380. detached Poems by, prefixed to 
different publications, ibid, n, involved during his whole life in 
difficulties, 381, 382. extract from his poem entitled the 
Joys of Marriage, 382. tradition relating to him, 323. his 
character and works, 384, 325. Stanzas entitled Contentation 
by him, addressed to Mr. Isaac Walton, 387. autograph of, 390, 
adopted as Walton's son, 393. Stanzes Irreguliers by, 396. 

Cotton, Sir George, 37). 

Cotton, Jane, 383. 

Cotton, Mary, 383. 

Cotton, Olive, 383, 

Cow Dung Fly, 459. 

Cow Lady Fly, 459. 

Cowley, Abraham, Lines translated by, from Martial, 366, 

Crancfield, Thomas, 229 n. 

Crassus the Orator, 276, 277- 

Crawley, Thomas, 64. 

Crocodile, longevity of the, 249. 

Croke, Sir George, 35 n. 

Crucians, species of Carp so called, 336 n. 

Cuckow's Spit, 147 n. 

Cuttle-Fish, account of the, 114. 

GG 
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Dace, or Dare, Observations on the, 316, 317. baits for the, 317, 
319, 320n. method of dressing on the banks of the Thames, 322. 

Datbin, Mrs. 64. 

Danube, river, Barbel in the, 27. 

Danvers, Lord, 213 n. 

Doping, Dabbing, or Dibbing, 430, 

Dartyshire, John, 63, 64. 

Dark Brown Fly, 451, 456 and n. 501. 

Darley, 414. 

Davenant, Sir William, 309 n. 

Davison, Frank, Song by, 205. 

Dead Bait for a Pike, 239. 

Dead-Snap, 242 a. 

Death-Drake Fly, 501. 

Decem*er, artificial Flies for, 469. 

Derby, 114. 

Dertyshire, Account of the principal rivers in, 410. 

Derham, Dr. 196 n. 369 n, 

Derwent, river, 412 account of the, 414, 

Dew-Worm, \69- 

Dickenson, the Lord Mayor, 315. 

Digby, Sic Kenelm, 372. 

Diodorus, 304. 

Dock-Worm, \69 0. 

Dog- Fish, 110. 

Dolphin, 108. 

Donne, Doctor John, 361. biographical Account of, 35. Walton's Lines 
on, 52. the “ Secrets of Angling by J.D.” wrongly ascribed to 
him, 2250. Verses by, 272, 

Dorsetshire, a river of, abounding in Tenches, 265. 

Dove, descent of the Holy Spirit as a, 90, tame Doves the 
transporters of Letters formerly from Tripoly to Aleppo, 89. 

Dove, river, 374, 398. 

Dove- Dale, description of, 412 n, 

Drake Fly, Dark, 184. 

Droke, Sir Francis, 43. 

Drayton, Michael, account of, 220 n. his description of the principal 
rivers of the kingdom, 342. the friend of Walton, 343. 

Dubravius, Janus, 27, 346, 349. account of, 282. his Work on 
Fish and Fish-ponds quoted, 251, 252. 

Dugdale, Sir William, his notice of a Bream Pye, 258 n. 

Dulas, a naive common to many rivers in Wales, 414 n, 

Dun-Cut Fly, 459, 470. 

Dun-Fly, \83, 184, 503, 504. 

Dun Grasshopper, AG7. 

Dun Hackle Fly, 503. 

Dunnington, 4'2. 

Duport, De. James, Latin Verses of, addressed to Walton, 80. 


Earth, commendation of the, 92. 
Echga Piscatoria, 512. 
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Edgill, Thomas, 63. 

Eel, observations on the, 274. mode of breeding, ibid, 275. baits for, 
276, 282. singular habits of, ibid. 277. kinds of the, ibid, 272. 
destructive to broods of Ducks, 278 n. Snigling for Eels, 279. 
best method of dressing, 280, large one caught in Peterborough 
river in 1667, 241. reckoned dangerous meat by Physicians, ib. 
haunts of the, ibid. n, Bowlker's testimony of its viviparous 
nature, 262 n. rivers famous for, 283 n. proverbial rhyme 
relating to, 283. 

Eel Cakes made in Staffordshire, 275, 

Elephant, longevity of the, 249. 

Elizabeth, Queen, her wish in May, 157. 

Elusina, river, 107. 

Emanuel College, Cambridge, aged Carp at, 250 n. 

Epirus, remarkable river in, 107. 

Erasmus, extract from the Colloquies of, 171. 

Eroways, river, 414. 

Espernon, Life of the Duke d’', 376. 

Estienne, Charles, 345 n. 

Experiments touching Fish and Fruit, by Taverner, 18 n. 


Fahlan, singular variety of the Penrch at, 271. 

Falkland, the great Lord, 375. 

Farrar, Nicholas, biographical account of, 43, 6. 

Farringdon, Anthony, 63. 

Feathers principally used in Fly-making, 190 n. 

Featley, Daniel, 75. 

February, Artificial fies for, 450, 499, 503, 506. 

Fence Months, \33. 

Ferabosco, Sig. Alfonso, 200. 

Fern-Bud Fly, 507. 

Fern Fly, 464. 

Filmert, or Fulimart, 92 n. 503 n. 

Fish, natural enemies of, in their own clement, 134. hearing of, 
210 n, generation of, 232 n. furnished with parts of generation, 
274 n. references to Works on river Fish, 369. 

Fish, Royal, 494. 

Fish-Ponds, observations on, 345. 

Fishery, a several, 495. 

Fishery, a free, 495. 

Fishing at the top, 439, 448. Treatises on the Laws of Fishing enu- 
merated, 497. 

Fishing, Booke of, 18 n. 

Fishing Frogs in Dalmatia, 234. 

Flesh Fly, A67. 

Fletcher, Giles, 304 n. ¥ 

Fletcher, Phineas, account of, 304, 305, note, extract from his 
Purple Island, 305 n. 

Flies, artificial, kinds of, noticed by Walton, 1@3, 448. materials for 
making, 182, 189, 190 n. 436, 437. 
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Flies, natural, of fishing with, 195, 430. 

Flies of prey, 176. 

Float-fishinz, Observations on, 332 n, 333. 

Floud, Jo, Coumendatory Verses by, 71. 

Floud, Rob. Commendatory Verses by, 76. 

Flounder, method of fishing for the, 283, 284 n. 

Fly Fishing, rod for, 351, 430. mode of throwing the line in, 354. 
Cotton's directions for, 430. in windy weather, best in the still 
Deeps, 472. 

Fordidge Trout, 146, 147, 148, 328 n. 

Fowl, the several kinds of, 88. 

Frederick 11. Emperor of Germany, singular instance of longevity in a 
fish belonging to, 224 n. 

Frogs, destructive to Pike, 233, 234, n, 250, to Carp, 250, two kinds 
of Frogs, 236, raining of, 237 n. 

Fulimart, account of the, 92 n. 503 n. 

Fuller, Dr. Thomas, 27. 

Fulman, William, account of, 53 n. 


Gainsborough, 412 

Galls, formation of, 196. 

Ganges, Eels in the, 108. 

Garrard, Thomas, 63. 

Garrick, Mrs. 248. 

Gay, John, an Angler, 310 n. lines by, on fly-making, 310 nu. 

Gazius, Antonius, account of, 287 n. 

Generation, equivocal, exploded, 175. 

Geneva, Trouts in the Lake of, 145, 146. 

Gentles, method of keeping, 317. 

George, the lesser, of King Charles II. preserved by Walton, 50, 

Gerard, John, account of, 276. 

Gesner, Conrade, 214, 220, 221, 227, 228, 251, 257, 277, 286, 287, 
335 account of, 112 n. 

Giaur, explanation of, 417 n. 

Gidding, Little, Protestant Nunnery of, 43, recreations of the 
Society of, 45. Harmony of the Scriptures by, ib, and n. 

Godolphin, Sir William, 213 n. 

Gold and Silver Fish, 337 0. 

Gold-Twist Hackle Fly, 451, 467. 

Grass, Indian, directions for using, 354 n. 

Grasshopper, account of the, 147 n. 

Gravel Last-Spring, fish so called, found in the Wye and the Severn, 
226 n. 

Graves, used as a Bait, 289, 333, n. 

Grayling, Observations on the, 214. bis haunts, 216 n. Mr. Cotton's 
directions for taking the, 429. description of the, 443. directions 


how to dress the, 476. Of Grubs for 4,481. of angling in the 
middle for, 484, 


Great Blue Dun Fly, 451, 
Great Dun Fly, 451. 
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Great Hackle Fly, 451, 458. 

Great Whirling-Dun Fly, 454. 

Green-Drake Fly, 430, 460, 461, 470, 471. 

Green Grasshopper, 467. 

Green Peacock Hackle, 499. 

Green-tail Fly, 504, 507. 

Grey Drake Fly, 462. 

Grey Fly, 505. 

Grey Midge or Gnat, 508. 

Grigs, young Eels, 278. 

Grotius, 344. 

Groundling, a German name for the Gudgeon, 293. 
Gudgeon, Observations on the, 293, 294 n. 
Guiniad, account of the, 285. 

Gusman, the English, who, 203, 204 n. 

Gut, Silkworm, used for lines, 354 n. 

Gypsies, « gang of, differ about the division of their booty, 202, 203. 


Hackle Fly, 467. 

Hackles, an important article in fly-making, 189. 

Hadden, 414. 

Hairs, Recipe for dyeing of, 353, 355. Inconveniences attending the 
use of twisted hairs, 354 n, 

Hakewill, Dr. 210, 276, account of, ib. n. 227 n. 

Hates, Join, of Eaton, 16. anecdote of, 53. 

Hampton, Epitaph of Mr. Thomas Tombs at, 314 n, 

Hanson Toot, 418. 

Harecourt, Valentine, 63. 

Harrington, Earl of, 371. 

Harry Long Legs Fly, 468. 

Harvey, or Harvie, Christopher, Verses of, 72. account of, 197 n. 
Verses of, on the Common Prayer, 198. 

Hastings, Sir George, 146, 225, 338 n. who, 319 n. 

Hastings, Lord, Elegy on the death of, 380 n. 

Hawkins, Admiral Sir John, ¢. Eliz. 4 

Hawkins, Sir John, Continuation of Walton's Discourse on the Laws 
of Angling by, 492. 

Hawkins, Doctor William, 62, 63. 

Hawkins, Doctor William, of Winchester, marries Anne the daughter 
of Isaac Walton, 56. : 

Hawkins, William, the younger, account of, 56, 

Hawks, enumeration of the different kinds of, 91. 

‘Hawthorn Fly, \94, 470. 

Hayne, Richard, 408 n. 

Hearing of Fish, 210. 

Hearth Fly, 508. 

Henly, Oliver, 224. 

Henmore, or Schoo-Brook, 408 and n. 

Herbert, George, biographical account of, 41. Verses by, 11), 196. 

Herbert, Lord, of Cherbury, 41 n, 42. 
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Hermetic science, pretended masters of the, adopt favourite persons 
for their sons, 393 n. 

Hermit Fish, 14, 

Hern, or Heron, caught with a Hook baited, 296. 

Herring, dies soonest out of water, of sea fish, 248. 

Hertford, when built, 343 n. 

Heylin's Cosmography, 339 n. 341 0. 

Higgs, Walter, 63. 

Hind, James, the English Gusman, account of, 204. 

Hog-fish, 110. 

Holdsworth, Richard, 75. 

Holinshed, Mr, 63. 

Holland, Philemon, 27. 

Hook, mode of whipping on a, 324 n. 

Hooker, Richard, Life of, when written, 17. his visit to bishop Jewel, 
28, 29n. biographical account of, 39. 

Horse-Flesh Fly, 457. 

Hortensius weeps at the death of a Lamprey, 276. 

How, Lady Anne, 63. 

Humber, Grayling found in the, 216 n. an westuarium or mouth of 
divers rivers, 341. 

Hungerford, claim of Fishery by the townsmen of, 494- 

Hunting, Commendation of, 93. forbidden to Churchmen, 121. 
prohibited in Peru, 493 n. 

Hutchinson, Isabella, married to Mr. Cotton, 374. 

Hutchinson, Sir Thomas, 374. 

Huzzard Fly, 501, 


Jacks, Pikes of what size so called, 240 n. 

Jackson, Captain Henry, 438. 

James I. au enemy to Tobacco, 421. 

James, Dr. 375, 

January, artificial Flies for, 449, 502. 

Jaundice, cure for the, among the Jews, 265. 

Jefferys, Mr. made Geographer to Frederick Prince of Wales, 339 n. 

Indian Grass, directions for usivg, 354 n. 

Insects, aquatic, Synopsis of, 498. 

Johnson, Eliza, 64. 

Jonson, Ben, 204, 372, 393. an enemy to Tobacco, 421 n. 

Jovius, Paulus, account of, 248 n. 

Irk, river, in Lancashire, famous for Eels, 283 n. 

Isabella colour, explanation of the, 455 n. 

Isabella, the Infanta, daughter of Philip If. 455. 

June, artificial Plies for, 466, 501, 505, 508. 

July, artificial Flies for, 467, 501, 505, 508. 

Kemble, one of the Martyrs of Queen Mary's days, smokes a pipe of 
Tobacco in his way to execution, 422 n. 

Ken, John, 63. 

Ken, Mr. Thomas, of Furnival’s Inn, 14 n. 

Ken, Thomas, Bishop of Bath and Wells, 14, 54, 63. 
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Kennet, river, 212 n. 283 n. 310 n. 

Kenrick, Dorothy, 63. 

King, Henry, Bishop of Chichester, 52. his Letter to Walton, con- 
cerning Donne's Life, 16. 

King, Mrs. 63. 

King, Dr. William, 308. 

King-Fishers, nests of, how made, 326, 327 n. 

Kingston-upon-Hull, 412. 

Kipper, explanation of the word, 218, 219. 

Kirby, Westmoreland, Well near, 107. 

Kirby, Charles, famous for making Hooks, 325 n. 

Knights Templars, Seal of the, 13. 

Knop Fly, 507. 

Knotted Grey Gnat, 504, 


Lakes, \rish, famous for Trout and Pike, 212 n: 

Lambeth Church-Yard, Yomb of the Tradescants in, 109 n. 

Lamprey, longevity of the, 276. 

Laneare, Nicholas, 200 n. 

Large fatid light Brown Fly, 502. 

Lastspring, a species of the Trout, 216 n. 226: 

Lathkin, river, 413. 

Latroon, Meriton, 203 n. 

Lawes, Henry, 307 n. account of, 308, composed the Musick tu 
Comus, 309. 

Laws of Angling, 488. 

Lea, river, mostly frequented by Walton, 15. Lambarde’s account of 
the, 342 n. trenches branching from the, 343 n. 

Leach, Dr. 331 n. 

Lebault, Dr, Maison Rustique of, 345 and n. 

Ledger-Bait, 235, 238. 

Leigh, Dr. Master of Baliol College, Oxford, a lover of Angling, 122 n. 

Leland, John, bis account of the Thames, 340 n. 

Leominster, county of Hereford, singular fields at, 211. 

Lesser Hackle Fly, 450. 

Lessius, Leonard, account of, 183. 

Lever, Sir Ashton, Collection of Natural Curiosities made by, 110n. 149n. 

Liebault, Jean, 345 n. 

Light Bloa Fly, 503, 504. 

Light Brown Fly, 457, 459. 

Light Flaming, or Spring Brown Fly, 500. 

Light Grey Fly, 505. 

“ Like Hermit poor,” Song of, 200, 201 n. 

Lillishall lime Works, near Newport, enormous Pike taken at, 229 n. 

Limnephilus griseus, 331. 

Lincolnshire, famed for the largest Pikes in England, 245, 

Lines, methods of making, 351, 352, 353. proper length of the Fly- 
line, 432, 433. instructions for throwing the, 433, 434. 

Little Blue Dun Fly, 508. 

Little Dun F ly, 459, 508. 
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Liturgy, Observations on the, 199 n, | 

Live-Snap, 242 n. 

Lloyde, John, 64. 

Llyn Quellyn lake, Charr found in, 284 n. 

Llyn Raithlyn lake, Merionethshire, singular variety of the Pearch 
found in, 271. 

Loach, 484. Observations on the, 335. used as a bait, 338, 

Laob-Worm, \69. ° 

Lobel, or L' Obel, Matthias, account of, 275 n. 

Loch Inch, Scotland, Charr found in, 284 n, 

Lochmere, Ireland, 107. 

Loire, river, Grayling taken in the, 214. 

Lough Esk, the Charr abundant in, 224. 

Lowe, Bartholomew, 472. 

Luce, or Pike, Observations on, and Directions to fish for the, 227. 

Lucy family, derivation of the name of the, 245 n. 

* Lurian, lake, in Italy, Carp in the, 248. 

Lnynes, M. de, 82. 


Mackeril Fly, 508. 

Macrobius, Aurelius, account of, 97 1. ~ 

Mae Williams, Cassandra, 371. 

Maizeaux, Mr. Des, 52, 53. 

Malpighi, his discovery of the production of the Oak Fly, 196. 

Malt, bait made of, 318. 

Manchester, 413. 

March, artificial flies for, 453, 499, 503, 506. 

Margrave, Mr. 323. 

Mark Antony and Cleopatra use Angling as a recreation, 120, 121 n. 

Markham, Gervase, 345, 

Markland, Abraham, 64. 

Marlow, Christopher, account of, 153 n. 154 

Marmion, Philip, 496 n. 

Marriot, Richard, 63. 

Martial, Epigram from, 211. 

Martins, fishing for, 295. : 

Mascall, Leonard, 1@n. account of, 247 n. 

Massanietlo, 155 n. 

Matthiolus, Petrus Andreas, account of, 337 n. 

Matlock, 414. 

May, artificial flies for, 457, 500, 504, 507. 

May-fly, \77, 187, 193, 315, 329 0, 459, 461. Little Yellow May-fly, 
466. 


May, Thomas, 372. 

Medway, river, 341. 

Mercator, Gerard, Account of, 146 n. 

Merionethshire, Charr found in the lakes of, 284 n. 
Middling Brown Fly, 501. 

Milkmaid’s Song, 156; with the Answer, 158. 

Miller's Thumb, or Buil-head, Observations on the, 335, 
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Milton, John, an excellent judge of Musick, 308 n, his father a mu- 
sical composer, 309 n. 

Milward, Eliza, 64. 

Milward, Will. 64. 

Minnow, or Penk, 172, 173. a bait for the Pike, 243 n. Observations 
on the, $34, 338. artificial Minnow how made, 174. disap- 
proved by Cotton, 424. 

Minnow Tansies, how made, 334. 

Missy, Mr. De, 45 n. 

Mole, river, 107. 

Monk-Fish, account of the, 113 n. 

Montaigne, apology of, for playing with his Cat, 84. 

Montjoy, Lord, 213 n. 

Montluc, Blaise de, 377. 

Moor, Sir George, 36. 

Moorish Fly, 184, 

Moorish Brown Fly, 506. 

More-Lands, 420. 

Morley, Francis, 63. 

Morley, George, Bishop of Winchester, 75. Lives of Hooker and 
Herbert, written in his house, 29. 

Moss, how many kinds of, 171, 

Moulin, Peter du, 105, 106 0. 

Mullet, 116. 

Musick, generally understood in Walton's time, 307 n. 308. 

Natural Fly, of fishing with a, 195. 

Needwood Forest, 412. 

Nelson, Mrs. 63. 

Nets, unstatutable, 134 n. 

Newark, 412. 

New River, when completed, 15. the best Eels taken in the head 
of the, 283. Straw-Worm or Ruff-Coat found in the, 329 n, 

Nicholas, St. 43 n. 

Night-Fishing for Trout, 208. 

Nightingale, singing of the, described, 88, 89. 

Nobbes, Robert, Complete Troller by, 243 n. 

North, Hon. Roger, Discourse of Fish and Fish-Ponds by, 349 n. 

Northumberland Trout, 149. 

Nottingham, 412. 

November, artificial Flies for, 469. 

Nowel, Alexander, Dean of St. Paul’s, an Angler, 122. Account of 
him, ib. n, his Portrait at Brazen-nose College, Oxford, 124. 
Fuller’s anecdote of him, 124 n. Inscription under his Portrait, 
125 n. 

Oak Fly, 193, 195 n. 500. 

Oak Worm, 169 0. 

October, artificial Plies for, 469. 

Offey, John, 65. 

Oils, use of, in Baits, 224, 225, 240, 319. 

Oldys, William, 53. the first biographer of Cotton, 371. 

Orange Fly, 467. 
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Orange Tawney, Orange Brown, or Camlet Fly, 500, 504, 

Orford, County of Suffolk, sea-monster taken at, 113 n. 

Otter, Observations on the, 120, 131, 132, 133. tame Otters kept, 228. 

Ottersey, river so called, 131. 

Owen, John, Epigraw by, 99. 

Owl Fly, 466. 

Overbury, Sir Thomas, bis character of “a fayre and happy Milk- 
Maid,” 157 n, 8 

Ouse, a large Pike caught in the river, 229n, a name common to 
many rivers, 414 n. 

Oysters, Mr. Boyle's censure on eating them raw, 22 n. 


Packington, Lady Dorothy, the reputed author of The whole Duty of 
Man, 53 n, 

Paddock, or Frog Paddock, 237. 

Palestrina, the Prince of Venosa, 309 n. 

Palm Fly, 506. 

Palmer, Mr. 63. 

Palmer Fly, 452 n. directions for making the, 452 0, 453 n. 470. 

Palmer Horm, account of the, 178, 179, 187. 

Parrot Fish, 110. 

Pastes, for Chub, 143. for Carp, 254, for Tench, 267. for Roach, 
314, 315, 

Pastoral Poetry, Remarks on, $06 n. 

Pater-noster Line, 295. 

Peacock Fly, 459, 467. 

Peacock Huckle Fly, 499, 505. 

Pearch, directions in fishing for the, 262. medicinable, ibid. growth 
of the, 269. baits, 270. additional remarks on the, 271 n. 
singular variety of the, ibid. 

Pearl Colour, or Heron Dun, 499. 

Pemble-Mere, Cheshire, the Guiniad found in, 285. 

Penk, or Minnow, Observations on the, 172, 173, 243 n. 334, 338. 

Perkins, William, account of, 121 n. 

Peter, St. denied to have been at Rome, 99. 

Peterborough, river, large Eel caught in, in 1667, 281, 

Peucerus, Gaspar, 108 n. account of, 207 n. 

Pewet, or Lapwing's Topping Fly, 505. 

Pheer, explanation of, 116. 

Phryganee, or Cadews, divers kinds of, 328 n. how described by Dr. 
Shaw, 330 n, Phryganea grandis, 330, Phryganea rhombica, 
331 n. 

Pigeons, the carriers of Letters, 89. 

Pike, directions for taking, as given in the Tveatyse of Fysshynge, 22. 
Trish Lakes famous for, 212n, Observations on the, and directions 
to fish for, 227. story of a Pike taken in Sweedland in 1449, ibid. 
Yoracity of the, 228, 229 n. 230, will eat venomous things, 231. 
time of breeding, ibid. 232. destroyed by Frogs, ibid. 233, 284n. 
his feeding, 235, baits for the, 236, 240, 241, 243, how to roast, 
244. countries remarkable for, 245, in England at an early 
period, ibid. n, how to take the, in fishing for Bream, 262, 
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Pike Pool, Description of, 445. 

Pinto, Ferdinand Mendez, Voyages of, 120. 
Piper Cadis, 328 0. 

Pusmire Fly, 502, 503. 

Pit, Mr. of Eudconb, Dorsetshire, 234. 
Pitch, a spot for fastening a Boat, 314 n. 
Plain Hackle Fly, 450, 503. 
Plinlimmon-lall, 414 1. ° 

Plot, Dr. 27, 

Plutarch, remarks of, on the Barbel, 222. 
Po, river, abounds in Pearch, 268. 

Poison Fish, \\0. 

Pope, or Ruffe, Observations on the, 294. 
Port, Robert, 385. 

Powel, Edw, Commendatory Verses by, 75. 
Prescott, George, 101 n. 

Prescott, Sir George William, 101 n. * 
Prest, from the French prét, explanation of, 116, 
Prestwich, Edmund, 3800. 

Pride, « name for a small Lamprey, 272. 
Prime Dun Fly, 506. 

Purple Fly, 502. 


Raikes, Job Matthew, 101. 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, 43, 154. 

Randolph, Thomas, 393. Verses of, on Musick, 310. 

Rawson, Ralph, 373- 

Ray, John, 219, 237, 369 n. 

Red Brown Fly, 449, 450. 

Red Hackle Fly, 503. 

Red Hert Fly, 505. 

Rede, Mr. 63. 

Reeves, John, account of, 313 n. 

Reliquia Wottoniane, Vi. 

Reynell versus Champernoon, Case of, 491. 

Riine, Pearch of the, 268. 

Richlieu, Cardinal, 361 n. 

Rivers, wonders reported of, 106. Observations on several, 339. the 
principal rivers of England comprehended in one of Drayton's 
Sonnets, 342. 

Roach, Observations on the, 31%. season of fishing for in the river 
Thames, 313n. baits for the, 317, 318, 319, 320 n. method of 
dressing on the banks of the Thames, 322 n. fishing directions 
for, 333 n. artificial pearls made with the scales of, 511. 

Roberts, John, 229 n. 

Rock, Mr. 64, 

Rocque, made Topographer to Frederick Prince of Wales, 339n. - 

Rods, method of choosing or making, 350 n, 351, 353, 342, recipe 
for painting, 355. 
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Roe, Nat. and R. 15, 68, 225 n. 

Rogers, Mary, 64. 

Rome, St. Peter, never at, 99. 

Rondelet, Guillaume, quotations from, 265, 274, 276, 287. account 
of, 112 n. 

Rosary, explanation of the, 295. 

Rosicrucians, account of the sect of, 319. 

Row, Sir Thomas, 417. 

Rowley, Samuel, 421. 

Rowsly, 414. 

Rud, one caught at Kimpton Hoo, near Wellwyn, Herts, 338 n. 

Ruddy Fly, 124, 

Ruff- Coat, a species of Cadis, 327, 829 n. 

Ruffé, Observations of angling for the, 293, 294. 

Rules and Cautions to be observed in angling, 510. 

Running-Line, Description of the, 1172 n. 

Rupert, Prince, taught the art of tempering Hooks to Charles Kirby, 
325 n. the inventor of scraping in mezzotinto, ibid. 


Sad Yellow Fly, in June, 184. 

Sadler, Mr. Ralph, account of, 83 n. 

St. James's Park, Ladies formerly practised angling in, $48 n. 

Salamander, 110. 

Salmon, provisions by statute against the destruction of, 133. di- 
rections in fishing for the, 212 n. 218. migration of, 219 n. ex- 
traordinary size of one, 221 n. baits for the, 223, 224. roe of, 
used for bait, 322 n. how to preserve it, ibid. 

Salmon-Leap, in Pembrokeshire, 220. 

Salmon-Penk, 226 n. 

Salmon-Spawn used as a bait, 321, 322, notes. 

Salmon-Trout, 149. 

Salviani, Hippolito, account of, 215 n. 

Samilet, or Skegger Trout, 146. 

Sand Fly, 504, 508. 

Sanderson, Robert, Bishop of Lincoln, biographical account of, 47. 

Sandys, George, account of, 89 n. 

Sannazarius, 306 n. 

Sargus, Du Bartas's Account of the, 115. 

Savile, Sir Henry, 52, 53. 

Schoo-Brook, 408. 

Seagrave, Mr. Nicholas, 132, 228. 

Seal of the Knights Templars, 13. 

Sea-monster, Relation of a, taken at Orford in Suffolk, 113 n. 

Sea-Perch, 269. 

Sefton, Lancashire, fishes found at, under turf, 277. 

Selarus, river, 107. 

Selden, John, 372. 

September, artificial Flies for, 469, 508. 

Serpentine River, a large Pearch taken in the, 1776, 271 n. 

Severn, Gravel Last-springs taken in the, 226 n. account of the 
river, 341, 
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Shark, 110, 

Shawford, or Shallowford, a liberty in the parish of St. Mary, 
Stafford, 201. 

Shawford- Brook, 201 n. 

Sheldon, Gilbert, Archbishop of Canterbury, 28. account of, 290 n, 

‘Shell Fly, 184, 468. 

Shelsey, Cockle, 148, 246, 

Shepperton and Hampton, resort of the Londoners to, for fishing, 
313 0. 

Shirley, Sir Anthony, 28 n. 

Silkworm Gut, used for lines, 354, 

Silver-Twist Hackle, 500. 

Skegger Trout, 146, £26. 

Small Bright Brown Fly, 456. 

Smelts taken in the Thames, 283 n. 

Smoking, observations on the practice of, 421 n. 

Snakes, Water, 234. 

‘Snop, of taking Pike with the, 242. 

Snigling for Eels, 279. 

Solan Geese, 110. 

Songs, names of old, 155. the Milk-Maid’s Song, 156. the Milk- 
Maid’s Mother's Answer, 158. Coridon's Song, 164. the 
Angler's Song, 166. the Angler’s Wish, 200, the Beggar's 
Song, 205. Piscator’s Song, 298, 299. Angling Song from 
Cotton's Poems, 300 n, z 

Sooty Dun Fly, 500. 

Spawn of most fish, a tempting bait, 326, 

Spiders, different kinds of, 151. 

Spittle Hill, at Ashbourn, 408. 

Spring Black Flies, 502. 

Squirrel Tails, lob-worms so called, 169. 

Stanhope, George, Dean of Canterbury, 383. 

Stanhope, Sir John, 371. 

Stanhope, Olivia, 371. 

Stephens, Charles, 345 n. 

Sticklebag, Observations on the, 337, 338. 

Stone Fly, 184,430, 460, 462, 464, 465, 471. 

Stone Gnat, 504. 

Stour, river, in Dorsetshire, famous for Eels, 283 n. a name common 
to many rivers, 414 n. 

Straw-Worm, a species of Cadis, 327, 329 n. 

Stubs, John, 324, 

Suchling, Sir John, 375. 

Surflet, Richard, 345 n. 

Swallows, method of fishing for, in Italy, 295. 

Swammerdam, Dr. 369. 

Swans, 116. 

Swarkston, 412. 

Sword-Fish, 110. 

“ Synagogue,” name of the author of the, 197. 
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Tackle, enumeration of, 322, 323, Directions for making Lines, 
choosing Rods, &e, 350, 350 n, 351, 

Tadpoles, destructive to Pike, 250. 

Tugtail, worm so called, 169 n. 

Taverner, John, \8 1, 

Tawny Fly, 184. 

Taylor, Dr. Jeremy, 41 n. 

Taylor, Jos. 64, 

Taylor, Mr. 63. 

Tecon, a species of Salmon, 226. 

Tench, Observations on the, and advice to angle for him, 265. cures 
said to have been performed by, ibid. the physician of fishes, 
266. baits for, haunts, &c. 267. 

Terry, Edward, 4\7 n. 

Thames, variety of the Pearch taken in the, at Marlow, 271 n. Bar- 
bel-fishing in the, 290, 291 n. method of fishing for Roach in 
the, 313 n. stops in the, 315n. Dace and Roach fishing in 
the, 320, 321. account of the river Thames, 389, $40 n. 

Thatch'd House in Hoddesdon, 82, yiew of the, 128. 

Theobatd's House, 22. engraving and account of, 100, stables of, 101 n, 

Thorn Fly, 507. 

Thorn-Tree Fly, 455. 

Thorrocle, or Truckle, 217 n. 

Tivy, Salmon Leap in the, described, 220, 

Tobacco, account of the practice of taking, 421. 

Tombs, Thomas, epitaph for, at Hampton, 314 n. 

Topsclt, Edward, History of Animals by, 26. Account of him, 148 n. 

Tottenham High Cross, 325, 356, 360, 361. 

Tradescants, account of the, 109 n. Inscription on their tomb, ib. 

Treatyse of Fishing wyth an Angle, 19. Extracts from, 20, 21, 22, 23. 

Trent, river, account of the, 341, 412, 413. 

Trentham, 412. 

Trichoptera, genera of Phryganea so called, 331. 

Trolling, directions for, 240, 241, notes. 

Trout, Observations on the Nature and Breeding of the, 245—152. 
further directions how to fish for, 161, 168, 169, 174, 182, 212 n. 
night fishing for, 208, remarkable, taken at Tyrone, 213 n. 
dies soonest out of water, of fresh-water Fish, 248. the roe of 
used as a bait, 322n, Mr. Cotton's directions in angling for 
Trout, 429. how to dress a Trout, 475. how to angle in the 
middle for a, 484. 

Turkey Fly, 459, 503. 

Turret-House, Lambeth, formerly Tradescants, 110 n. 

Turtle-Doves, 115, 116, 

Twachel, a name for the Lob-worm, 169. 

Tweed, river, 341. 

Tyne, river, 342. 

Tyrone, remarkable Trout taken at, 213. 

Tyson, Dr. Edward, 369. 


Vaizx, Mons. Work of, translated by Mr. Cotton, 375. 


INDEX. 


Valdesso, John, 106 n. account of, 46 n. 

Varro, Marcus Terentius, 97. Aviary of, 89. 

Vaughan, John, 372. 

Venables, Col, Robert, Experienced Angler by, 33. 

Verecundus, 367. 

Vernon, George, 63. 

Violet Fly, 457. 

Violet Dun Fly, 499. 

Umber, ov Grayling, Observations on the, 214. his haunts, 216 n. 
baits for the, 289. 

Undevill, Mr. 64. 

Vox Piscis, Book so called, 230 n, 


Watking- Bait, 235. 

Waller, Edmund, 309 n. Verses of on Love and Musick, 311. extract 
from the Poems of, 348 n. 

Wallop, Dorothy, 6A. 

Walton, Isaac, birth of, 12. follows the trade of a sempster in Lon- 
don, ibid. settled in the Bourse in Cornhill, ibid, his House 
in Fleet Strect, 13. married to Anne the Sister of Bishop Ken, 
14. retires to a small estate in Staffordshire, 14.0. Angling his 
favourite recreation, 15. instrumental in preserving the lesser 
George of Charles IL. ibid. n. 50, Death of bis wife, 15. her 
Epitaph, ibid. Walton writes the Life of Dr. Donne, 16. and 
of Sir Henry Wotton, ibid. 17. publishes the Religuie Wotto- 
nian@, \7. publishes the Complete Angler'in 1653, ibid. sketch 
of Walton's character, 24, 25. Editions of the Complete Angler, 
26. and n. conversation of, with Fuller the Historinn, 27, 22, 
Walton writes the Life of Hooker, 28. writes the Life of Mr. 
George Herbert, 29. the different Lives by, published together, 
30. the fifth Edition of the Complete Angler has a second 
Part by Cotton, ibid. 31. Walton writes the Life of Bishop 
Sanderson, 35. concluding paragraph of the Life admired by Dr. 
Johnson, 42. enumeration of Waltoa’s more intimate friends, 
49n. Walton a friend to an hicrarchy, 51. author of a Tract 
entitled Love and Truth, ibid, cuumeration of Verses by, 52. 
Lines on Dr. Donne by Letters of, extant in the Ashmo- 
Jean Museum, 53. his Collections for a Life of John Hales of 
Eton, ibid. publishes Thealma and Clearchus, 54. his death 
and monumental Inscription, ibid. the issue of his marriage to 
Bishop Ken's sister, ibid. 55. Engraved autozraph of, 59. Copy 
of his Will, 60, Commendatory Verses to, 71. Cottage on his 
Estate at Shawford or Shallow-ford, near Stafford, 201. a smoker 
of Tobacco, 421. 

Walton, Isvac, the younger, 377, 445, 446. account of, 54. his 
father’s bequests to him, 62. 

Walton, Richard, 63. 

Wandle, Straw-Worm or Ruff-Coat found in the, 329 n. 

Ward, Seth, Bishop of Sarum, 30 n, 55. 

Ware, George Inn at, 206. 

Wasp Fly, \84, 468, 


INDEX. 


Watchet, explanation of, 504n, 

Water, Commendation of the Element of, 95. increase of the crea- 
tures bred in it, 96. 

Water-Knot, how to tie a, 324n, 

Water-Snakes, 234. 

Weaver, Thomas, Commendatory Verses of, 73. 

Welch Rivers, winute account of fish taken in, for several years, 509. 

Wharton, Dr. 343. account of, 97 n. 

Whirling Dun Fly, 454, 457. 

Whitaker, Dr. William, Account of, 12) n. 

White, Peter, 64. 

White Dun Fly, 468. 

White Gnat, 459. 

White Hackle Fly, 468. 

Whitehead, John, 63. 

White Miller, or Owl Fly, 466. 

Whitgift, Archhishop, 39, 40, 52. 

Whitish Dun Fly, 455. 

Whitterish Fly, 505. 

Wiers, or Kidels, 315 n. 

Wildon, 412, 414, 

Williams, Sir Abraham, 269. 

Willow-Cricket, or small Peacock Fly, 501, 

Willoughby, Francis, 369. 

Wilson; John, 307 nv. 

Winander Mere, Charr taken in, 284. 

Winch, used in Salmon and Trout fishing, 212, 

Wind, notices concerning the, 192, 193. 

Withy Fly, 501. 

Wolsly Bridge, 412. 

Worms, kinds of, 169. how to keep them, 170. method of making 
them appear, 171. 

Wotton, Sir Henry, 295, 319. intended to have written the Life of 
Dr. Donne, 16. biographical Account of, 37. stanzas by, 38+ 
celebrated by Cowley, 39. intended a Work on Angling, 66° 
an Angler himself, 125, His Description of the Spring, 126+ 
Verses of, from the Reliquie Wottoniane, 362. His Farewell 
to the Vanities of the World, 364. 

Wye, river, in Monmouthshire, 68, 222, Grayling in the, 216 n. 
Gravel Last-Springs found in the, 226n. river, in Derbyshire, 
413, different rivers of the name, 414 n, : 


Yellow or Greenish F ly, 184. 

Yellow Dun Fly, 457, 507. 

Yellow May Fly, 508. 

Yellow Miller or Owl Fly, 501. 

Yellow Watchet Fly, 504, 

Yelvers, the name for young Eels in the Severn, 275. 
York-Psalm-Tune, composed by Milton's father, 308. 
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